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PREFATORY  CHAPTER 

The  development  of  Henrik  Ibsen  is  a  thoroughly 
consistent  one  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  intel* 
lectual  fennentation  which  followed  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  It  is  a  wrong  point  of  view  that  strives 
to  over-emphasize  the  emotive  value  of  the  dramatist's 
work,  and  to  separate  the  individual  plays,  with  their 
dominant  ideas,  from  the  conditions,  both  social  and 
temperamental,  which  preceded  their  composition.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  criticism  is  false  which  ignores 
the  artistic  characteristics,  and  attempts  to  explain 
every  situation,  every  psychological  phase  by  some 
exterior  fact. 

After  following  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  step  by  step,  one  is  impressed  by  the  meagre- 
ness  of  detail,  but  also  by  the  intensity  with  which 
the  few  details  were  met.  The  moments  worthy 
of  record  constitute  events  of  importance  either  to 
the  world  or  to  Scandinavia;  the  man  came  from  his 
inner  self  only  when  he  could  sound  a  trumpet  blast 
or  applaud  the  trumpet  blasts  of  others.  But,  curi- 
ously, isolation  was  necessary  to  a  spirit  such  as  his ; 
he  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  seeing  better  from 
afar ;  his  aggressiveness,  the  result  of  inheritance,  of 
environment,  of  individual  genius,  cut  him  off  from 
the  natural  progress  of  society,  and  by  his  isolation 
he  was  enabled  to  form  a  perspective  without  which 
he  could  not  have  developed. 
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Ciinotislyf   this  same  isolation   was   cliaractemtic 
of  Ibsen^s  mental  growth,  for  whUc  he  read  consider- 
ably and  proiniscuouslj,  it  cannot  be  said  Uiat  bai 
was  in  any  way  a  man  of  culture  in  the  academiej 
Bens€>    He  was  endowed  with  a  certain  intuitive  forc#J 
that  drew  from  events  and  from  the  spirit  of  the 
time  what  was  necessary  for  him ;  he  seemed  to  grasp 
instinctively  that  which  others  obtained  from  books* 
He  went  through  the  world,  a  student  of  men,  keenly  , 
observing,  as  every  dramatist  should,  the  living  flow 
of  life,  asking  others  to  give  him  whatever  technical 
data  ho  might  need. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  Ibsen  was 
little  more  timn  an  intellectual  machine,  but  this  is 
not  so:  no  more  human  example  U  to  be  found  in 
literary  history.  The  obscuration  of  the  man,  on  the 
one  hand  through  mystification  and  on  the  other 
through  unnecessary  gossip  and  popular  astonish- 
ment, has  resulted  in  an  isolation  from  his  public, 
which  Hcnrik  Ibsen  does  not  deserve.  But  since  his 
deiii]t,  after  tlie  final  word  was  spoken  by  him,  the 
publication  of  the  Ibsen  letters  has  done  much  to 
illuminate  the  silence  which  characterized  his  life. 
One  can  look  back  over  the  years  and  say  of  lum  that 
never  was  there  a  truer  patriot,  a  firmer  friend,  and, 
even  in  the  face  of  his  wilful  separation  from  his 
family,  a  more  ssealous  head  of  the  household.  Some 
critics  have  called  his  a  suburbun  type  of  mind,  yet 
no  man  drew  more  from  the  current  press  than  Ibsen; 
no  man  saw  the  modem  movement  more  clearly  thmti^ 
be;  mnd  he  translated  all  facts  in  terms  of  the  tn« 
tensity  which  they  might  add  to  the  current  of  time, 

Ibsen  was  fortunate  in  his  friends;  those  may  not 
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be  said  to  lack  the  opportunities  of  a  broad  culture 
of  association,  who  can  claim  intellectual  kinship  with 
such  types  of  mind  as  Bj5mstjeme  Bjornson  and 
George  Brandes  possessed.  Critics  are  heard  to  ex- 
press surprise  that  Wordsworth,  in  the  quietness  of 
Grasmere,  apparently  aloof  from  the  world's  activity, 
was  yet  so  keenly  in  touch  with  philosophic  thought 
and  with  political  situations,  even  though  he  was 
more  persistent  than  Ibsen  in  his  tendency  to  ignore 
books.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stimu- 
lation received  from  the  contact  with  Coleridge  was 
a  university  education  in  itself.  Brandes  stood  in 
like  relation  toward  Ibsen. 

The  type  of  personality  whose  growth  we  are  to 
trace  is  one  which  develops  early  in  life;  the  change 
which  characterizes  it  is  of  depth,  of  intensity,  of 
concentration;  its  realization  is  subjective  and  its 
limitations,  as  far  as  expression  is  concerned,  are  very 
evident.  There  is  more  variety  in  the  Ibsen  of  the 
romantic  period  than  of  the  modern  social  phase; 
yet  even  in  the  saga  dramas  and  in  the  satires,  where 
his  imagination  and  his  humour  were  given  certain 
freedom  to  disport  themselves,  the  germs  of  future 
plays  and  the  motives  or  suggestions  for  later  situa- 
tions are  to  be  detected.  Ibsen  was  not  a  man  of 
rich  narrative  invention. 

Having  identified  himself  so  closely  with  what  we 
are  pleased  to  term  modem  problems,  having  almost 
determinedly  killed  a  lyrical  Pegasus  from  under  him, 
instead  of  having  had  it  killed,  as  Brandes  suggests, 
Ibsen  fell  into  the  natural  error,  beginning  with 
"The  Wild  Duck,"  of  gathering  his  philosophical 
theories  together  and  of  introducing  thcni  by  means 
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of  symbols  into  his  plays.  He  found  his  poctrj  not 
so  facile  as  heretofore^  and  his  taste  not  so  content 
with  the  stark  and  naked  details  of  ''  Ghosts/*  The 
result  was  an  indcfiniteaeiis  which  was  coincident  with 
the  spiritual  alteration  detected  in  "  The  Wild 
Duckt*'  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  *'  The  Mas- 
ter Builder/'  marked  every  drama  in  his  final  period^ — 
a  period  of  decadence  rather  than  of  positive  illmni- 
nation. 

To  understand  the  Henrik  Ibsen  that  exists  be- 
tween the  writing  of  his  poem  on  "  Resignation " 
(1847)  and  of  his  epilogue,  **  When  We  Dead 
Awaken"  (1899),  necessitates  a  consideration  of 
history,  of  philosophy,  and  of  social  revolution 
through  evolution.  From  the  time  when  his  verses 
—no  less  than  six  individual  poems— contained  the 
glint  of  moonlight,  to  the  time  when  he  himself  be- 
gan to  estimate  the  true  value  of  his  fight,  calls  fur 
the  adjusting  of  legitimate  cause  and  effect,  and  lie- 
hind  every  one  of  his  productions  a  dynamic  force 
has  to  be  considered. 

We  cannot  very  well  separate  the  man  from  his 
work ;  we  must,  to  some  extent,  reach  an  estimate 
of  tlie  man's  ability  by  means  of  the  full  vahie  which 
he  himself  place's  upon  the  work.  At  the  last,  It>sen 
remimlM  one  of  an  extinct  volcano;  we  look  ilown  the 
crater  of  his  life  and  wonder  whether  he  has  obtained 
the  mojit  from  the  fires  which  burned  and  flicken^d 
and  went  (Jut  in  tlie  axhrs  of  old  age.  There  is  a  note 
of  rain  regret  uounded  during  his  final  years  which 
would  itidicnte  that  much  of  the  tnith  of  life  waf 
missed  by  him  in  his  7*ealoUH  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity.     The  sarcastic  laugh  at  his  own  ex- 
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pense  in  **  The  Wild  Duck  "  represents  a  change  of 
base  from  the  cynical  levity  at  the  expense  of  society 
in  "  Love's  Comedy.'* 

Had  Ibsen  ceased  to  exist  after  the  publication 
of  **  Emperor  and  Galilean  "  (187S),  he  would  have 
been  a  great  poet  among  Scandinavians;  he  would 
have  been  a  man  of  one  poem,  "  Brand,"  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  through  his  modem  social  and  sex- 
ual dramas  that  his  name  became  international, 
and  that  his  technique  overcame  in  an  interesting 
struggle  the  prevailing  technique  of  Scribe  and 
Dumas  in  the  theatres.  But  should  one  ask  whether 
these  social  studies,  despite  their  mechanism  and  their 
psychological  analyses,  are  permanent  contributions 
to  the  stage,  we  are  tempted  to  say  no.  "  The  Vi- 
kings at  Helgeland  "  and  "  The  Pretenders  "  will  out- 
live "  A  Doll's  House  "  and  "  Rosmersholm  " ;  "  Peer 
Gynt "  and  "  Brand,"  because  of  a  certain  large 
human  universality  of  character  which  they  both 
contain,  will  be  of  more  value  by  reason  of  their 
imaginative  conception  than  "  Pillars  of  Society " 
and  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  which  are  more  local 
and  timely  in  their  social  and  political  scope. 
"  Ghosts,"  representing  a  modern  example  of  Greek 
precision,  of  fatal  inevitableness,  of  perfectness  in 
marshalling  circumstances,  will  become  individualized 
because  of  the  Greek  characteristics. 

But  Ibsen's  modem  social  dramas,  once  they  have 
passed  the  line  where  their  purpose  becomes  inactive, 
and  their  point  of  view  merely  an  historical  one,  will 
represent  only  the  value  of  Ibsen's  technique,  which 
they  tjrpify.  It  is  the  spiritual  bravery  of  the  man 
and  the  technical  craftsmanship  of  the  playwright 
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which  command  and  ussure  his  future  recognition.  In 
perspective^  after  event§  and  circumstances  have  been 
marshalled  in  consecutive  order,  Hcnrik  Ibsen*s  pes- 
simism will  be  found  to  be  due  not  to  moral  hopeless- 
ness but  to  moral  indignation :  hi.**  ethical  significance 
is  active,  his  social  dream  optimistic.  In  no  way  did 
he  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  nor  protect  the 
parts  he  vaccinatetl ;  but,  though  his  realism  is  some- 
times  unnecessarily  severe,  though  by  nature  he  with- 
drew into  the  silence,  a  study  of  Henrik  Ibsen  will 
not  he  devoid  of  a  romantic  glow,  will  not  be  lacking 
in  a  poignant  humour  which  lay  concealed  in  idea 
and  personality-  Despite  the  narrowness  of  his  char- 
acter, and  however  antithetical  the  statement  might 
iteem,  the  figure  of  Ihsen  is  many-sided. 

In  this  study,  the  groundwork  has  been  based  upon 
Mr*  William  Archer's  definitive  English  edition  of 
Ibsen^s  dramas,  the  publication  of  which  has  juftt 
been  completed.  It  is  out  of  tlie  question  for  those 
unfamiliar  witli  the  Scandinavian  tongues  to  under- 
stand anything  of  the  Ibsen  diction;  we  know  by  his 
letters  how  he  strove  for  tlie  ])nre  eh^ment  in  bin- 
guage,  and  how  he  was  especially  bitter  against  those 
writers  who  avoided  the  use  of  distinctively  Nor- 
wegian words  and  phrases  for  Danish  ef^iiivalents. 
In  the  metricjil  pieces,  it  h  difficult  for  the  English 
translator  lo  escape  a  certain  commonplace  phrase- 
ology clo*icly  iikin  to  the  stilted  and  stereotyped  style 
of  the  nmdeni  opera  libretto. 

When  **  Love's  Comedy  "  wa«  given  its  Brst  pro- 
duction in  America  (New  York,  1908),  the  couplets 
and  alternate  rhymes  of  Professor  Her  ford's  transla- 
fioo  «iounded  awkward  in  the  wtage  rendering,    ^*  Peer 
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Gynt"  at  times  escapes  the  prosaic,  although  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield's  reading  of  the  lines  emphasized 
the  meagreness  of  the  English  evaluation  of  word- 
colour.  **  Brand,"  comparable  in  scope  with 
**  Faust,"  is  somewhat  thin  in  its  sonorousness.  The 
lyric,  the  epic,  and  the  saga  qualities,  the  ballad  char- 
acteristics and  spirit,  lose  their  spontaneousness.  Yet, 
taken  all  together,  the  translations  of  the  poetic 
dramas  are  commendable,  however  literal,  while  the 
prose  dramas  possess  a  marked  literary  style. 

As  for  the  poems,  individual  pieces  have  been  in- 
.differently  turned  into  English,  and  the  reader  who 
wishes  the  complete  collection*  has  either  to  resort  to 
the  German  translations  of  Emma  Klingenfeld,  Lud- 
wig  Fulda,  Max  Bamberger  and  Christian  Morgen- 
stern,  or  to  the  French  of  Vicomte  de  Colleville  and 
F.  de  Zepelin.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  used  both, 
not  having  full  confidence  in  th2  faithfulness  of 
translations,  and  feeling  that  one  might  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  other,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
Ibsen's  uncomplimentary  references  to  the  Germans 
have  been  known  to  be  omitted  from  some  of  the 
German  editions.  For  example,  when  Passarge  trans- 
lated the  "  Balloon  Letter  to  a  Swedish  Lady,"  he 
cut  out  all  intended  thrusts  at  Bismarck  and  Moltke 
— innuendoes  joyously  retained  by  the  French.  Ib- 
sen's international  reputation  rests  upon  translation, 
and  he  thus  stands  peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
literary  middle-man.  That  he  is  so  well  understood 
and  so  largely  appreciated  is  thus  partly  due  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  translators. 

The  Ibsen  bibliography  is  naturally  large,  for  the 
dramatist  has  dealt  with  theories  and  problems  that 
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have  had  to  battle  for  recognition;  each  play  ha 
had  to  progress  from  post  to  post,  and  eacli  publicA* 
tion  encouraged  or  challenged  a  deluge  of  comtnenL 
The  biographies  are  numerous,  but  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  Ja?ger,  Brandes,  and  the  Ibsen  Letters 
edited  by  John  Nilsen  Laurvik  and  Mary  Morison. 
Sir*  Edmund  Gosse's  **  Life  "  has  ser%'ed  to  place  Ib~ 
sen  in  bis  Scandinavian  literary  setting,  although  I 
doubt  whetlier,  for  English-speaking  readers,  it  h 
quite  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  Ibsen  motives  with  those  of  his 
Northern  contemporaries.  However,  most  of  the 
works  of  Brandes  and  Bjornson  are  accessible  in 
translation  I  and  to  supplement  the  Scandinavian  ref- 
erences, Paul  Botten-Hansen*s  "  La  Norvege  Litte- 
raire  au  19*  Siecle,  Catalogue  Systematique " 
(Christiania,  1868)  and  Frederik  Winkel  Horn's 
**  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Scandinavian 
North'-  (translated  bj  Rasmus  B*  Anderson)  will 
be  found  particularly  useful.  The  latter  contains  a 
*'  Bibliography  of  the  Important  Books  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language  Relating  to  the  Scandinavian  Coun- 
tries,*' cotnpiled  hy  Thor\ald  Solberg  (1895).  J.  B. 
Halvorsen'fl  "  Bibliografiske  Oplysninger  til  Heiirik 
Ihsens  8amlcdc  Wrkcr  "  (Kj0benhavn,  1901)  is  of 
inestimable  worth  to  the  student,  however  much  it 
may  ignore  English  and  American  criticism  and  stage 
history*  In  particular,  I  wish  to  emphasise  my 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Archer's  researches,  covering  a 
period  since  Ibsen  was  introduced  into  England  hy 
Mr,  Gossc,  who  wrote  the  first  estimate  for  the  Loo* 
don  Spfrtntar  at  April  S2,  18T2;  his  work  has  been 
jfidefatigable,  and  his  critical  introductions  for  the 
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i  I    new  edition  of  Ibsen  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
surety  with  which  he  handles  detail. 

I  shall  have  to  let  my  bibliographies  convey  my 
indebtedness  to  my  varied  sources,  biographical  and 
otherwise.  The  commentaries,  which  are  so  plentiful, 
indicate  how  prone  criticism  is  to  wander  far  from 
the  main  line  of  argument.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  French  appreciation  of  Ibsen  is 
more  systematic  than  the  Grerman  in  its  attempt  to 
measure  the  social  and  artistic  value  of  the  dramatist. 
But  it  is  very  evident,  on  the  whole,  that  as  far  as 
a  book  is  concerned,  Henrik  Ibsen  has  not  yet  received 
full  credit  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist.  There  is  a 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  "  Mr.  Punch's  Pocket 
Ibsen  "  and  Auguste  Ehrhard's  "  Henrik  Ibsen  et  le 
Theatre  Contemporain  " — yet  there  is  truth  in  both. 
To  approach  the  Norwegian  dramatist  without  ob- 
truding personal  theories,  to  be  blind  to  the  symbol 
within  the  symbol,  are  qualities  which  a  biographer 
should  strive  to  attain.  There  are  sufficient  actuali- 
ties in  the  life  of  the  man  and  in  the  working  out  of 
his  plays  to  keep  one  within  certain  bounds. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  librarians 
of  Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities  for  the  un- 
usual facilities  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  in  especial 
my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Erb  of  Colum- 
bia University,  whose  bibliographical  assistance  was 
of  great  value.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  record 
my  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by 
my  sister,  Belle  Moses.  Other  acknowledgments  will 
be  found  in  their  appropriate  places. 

M.  J.  M. 
New  YomK,  November^  1908. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE    ENTRANCE    OF    HENRIK    IBSEN 

In  1720,  a  Danish  sea-captain,  bearing  the  name 
of  Peter  Ibsen,  set  his  face  toward  Norway  and  en- 
tered the  town  of  Bergen,  a  seaport  on  the  rugged 
southwest  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  He 
hailed  from  Moen,  to  the  southeast  of  Zeeland,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Vikings  flowed  in  his  veins.^  But 
no  sooner  had  he  become  a  full  citizen  of  the  provin- 
cial community  than  he  married  a  German  lady,  and 
by  this  union  Henrik  Petersen  Ibsen,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  dramatist,  was  born. 

At  the  outset  we  thus  note  the  two  prevailing  na- 
tional strains  in  the  family :  but  a  third  infusion  was 
to  result  by  the  marriage  of  this  son  with  Wenche 
Dischington,  whose  father,  a  thoroughgoing  Scots- 
man, had  settled  in  Norway  for  business  reasons. 
The  foundations  of  the  Ibsen  temperament  were 
therefore  somewhat  foreign  to  the  native  soil  of 
Bergen  or  of  Skien,  where  the  great-grandfather  and 
his  wife  settled,  and  where  Henrik  Ibsen,  grandfather 

*  The  genealogical  chart  prepared  by  Haldane  Macfall  for  his 
book  on  Ibsen,  while  confusing  in  arrangement,  substantially 
agrees  with  Jaeger's  account. 
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of  the  famous  namesake,  entered  the  world-  This 
representative  was  of  the  third  generation  to  follow 
the  sea,  and  he  it  was  who  emu  hit  ed  the  e^^ample  of 
his  grandsirc  by  seeking  Uie  hand  of  a  daughter  of 
one  Plesner,  whose  stoek  was  distinctively  German* 

Unfortunately,  after  the  birth  of  his  only  chUd, 
the  married  life  of  Ilenrik  Ibst^n  L  was  of  short  du ra- 
tion j  for,  setting  sail  in  command  of  liis  own  ship, 
he  was  wrecked  off  Hesnces,  near  Grimstad,  the  ve 
sel  foundering  with  the  loss  of  all  on  Iroard, 

rijsen's  father,  Canute  (Knud)  Henriksen,  a  mer- 
chant by  trade,  became  enamoured  of  Maria  Cornelia 
Altenhurg,   whose   family   was   not   only   of  German 
origin  through  many  uninterrupted  generations,  but 
whose  father  had  likewise  gone  to  sea.     Thus,  upon 
the  entrance  of  Henrik  Ibsen  into  the  worlds  it  m  j 
evident  that  his  hereditary  endowments  were  varied;^ 
the  strain  was  predominantly  German,  broken  only 
once  by  the  bequeathmcnt  of  Scotch  characteristics^ 
and   Iwised    upon    a   Danish    foundation.      Norway'*^ 
el&im  on  liini*  therefore,  is  one  dependent  upon  the 
influence  of  external  environment,  for  temperament 
is  affected  by  elimatte  changes,  by  floeial  conditions, 
and  by  natural  and  local  impressions. 

An  inventory  of  this  Inheritance  would  therefore 
account  for  Ibsen's  frugality  and  his  prnneness  to  si- 
lence, from  the  Scotch;  for  his  earne-st  philosophical 
tendency,  from  the  Germans:  and  for  his  Imagina- 
tion, from  the  North,  His  three- sided  nationality 
gave  him  a  certain  cosmopolitan  taste,  at  the  same 
time  tlmt^  once  exiled  from  Norway,  it  develijped  In 
him  hjH  sense  of  aloofness  as  well  as  Ms  Scandinavian 
procliritiest.     Ibsen**  jiridc  in  hi«  iincestry  was*  shown 
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on  many  occasions.  From  the  Tyrol,  he  wrote  to 
George  Brandcs  in  1882,  correcting  statements  in  the 
latter's  account  of  him,  and  indicating  that  the  Ibsen 
family  was  one  of  the  most  re8{>ccted  in  Skien.  Ibsen 
had  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Chief  Magistrate 
Paus,  who  represented  the  town  in  the  Storthing, 
was  half-brother  to  his  father,  as  well  as  being  cousin 
to  his  mother.  Besides  which,  a  point  which  might 
not  seem  important  to  Brandes,  but  which  Ibsen's 
pride  treasured,  he  was  connected  with  the  Plesners, 
the  Von  der  Lippes,  the  Cappelens,  and  the  Bloms, 
all  patrician  families  of  influential  standing  in  the 
town. 

Mr.  Grosse  speaks  of  the  dcad-lcvcl  persistency, 
the  middle  class  respectability  of  the  Ibsen  family, 
yet,  in  a  provincial  community  of  a  conservativcness 
which  amounted  to  the  strictest  Puritanical  narrow- 
ness, respectability  and  spiritual  worth  were  meas- 
ured by  the  absence  of  much  stimulation  or  ambition. 

On  his  mother's  side,  Ibsen  inherited  his  reserve; 
from  his  father  he  drew  the  keen  wit  which  made 
the  sire  popular  and  feared,  and  which  brought  the 
wrath  of  nations  down  upon  the  head  of  the  son. 
Ibsen's  character,  however,  was  different  from  that 
of  both  parents ;  his  mother  was  quiet,  lovable,  sacri- 
ficing, with  none  of  the  bitterness  in  her  nature  which 
fermented  in  the  soul  of  her  offspring;  his  futhor, 
despite  the  quick  lash  of  his  tongue,  was  ch<H*rfuI 
and  noted  for  his  sociability.  In  fine,  this  couple 
was  thoroughgoing  and  content  within  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  Skien.  Ibsen's  ancestry  were  identified 
with  the  two  Norwegian  towns  which  figured  largely 
in  the  first  twenty  years   of  his   life.      Read   that 
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graphic  narrative  poem  of  his  entUlcd  "  Terje 
\'igen,"  and  it  will  be  realized  how  thoroughly  the 
sea  spirit  was  ingrained  in  his  being — a  Io\^e  for  the 
free  abandon  of  the  waves  which  he  comments  upon 
throughout  his  letters  and  in  his  pla^^s.  When  he 
wrote  tliose  verses  he  was  probably  imagining  the 
tragic  fate  of  his  gnindfather. 

We  have  thus  outlined  the  human  setting  for  tlie 
entrance  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  But  there  is  more;  there 
is  the  physical  background  wliieh  overshadowed  the 
narrowness  of  Skien  and  Bergen  and  Grimstad,  which 
encouraged  Ibsen  to  twilight  brooding,  and  intense 
struggles  through  the  Ion|T  nights.*  One  cannot 
ignore  the  value  of  wild  fiord  and  mountain  solitude 
in  the  make-up  of  a  man*  They  either  quicken  in 
him  the  love  for  such  legendary  lore  as  runs  through 
**  Peer  Gynt  "or  aifect  him  with  the  varied  humoura 
characteristic  of  **  Brand*"  The  temperaments  of 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson  are  both  products  of  this  mitural 
ruggcdness,  Ibscn  dwelling  witliin  the  continual 
shadow  of  sheer  rock,  Bjornson  seeking  the  sunshine 
of  the  valley. 

The  polittral  situation  in  Norway  was  likev^isc  of 
a  peculiar  temper  in  the  year  ISStB*  The  history  of 
tiodern  Scandinavia  seems  to  have  comprised  hope-J 
IvnB  endeavours   to   unite   the  three  countries   unde 

*  Of  the  NorwegiatJS,  Ossip-Loun^  writes;  ♦*  La  paurrct^  d« 
lul  ji  mijH>Hi^  Ic  |p>ftt  dcs  rMHti^s*"  Julrs  I,enirittrc  snjsi  **  Im 
|»lu[mrt  (irs  Xorvi^gricnii  vivciit  s&un  rinHacnce  d*une  nature  trfs 
driitrtuHque,^ 

Tht  Norwrglflo  people  arr  t^timAlrd  ui  Irngth  by  GiirlKirf^ 
In  Ills  'MlrnrSk  Ibscns  KeijM?r  og  tl«Ul»cr,  en  Kritkh  Studic"** 
(IflTI)t  quotf'd  In  trnnAlfitian  by  Prof.  Juliuji  E.  OE«oii  Ui  hU 

Utioa  of  **Br»nd"  (1908),  InlrodtictwiL 
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one  head,  but  against  such  a  coalition  there  appeared 
to  be  pitted  the  whole  tenor  of  separate  intellectual 
as  well  as  social  ideals.  There  was  something  in  the 
Norwegian  that  was  thoroughly  democratic,  while  in 
the  Swedes  a  strong  aristocratic  attitude  offered  them 
an  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon  their  neigh- 
bours in  superior  condescension.  Yet  the  two  so  far 
forgot  their  own  individual  national  instincts  as  to 
draw  their  artistic  and  spiritual  sustenance  from 
Denmark.  Therefore,  Scandinavian  history  com- 
prises largely  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  Denmark 
and,  more  centrally  speaking,  Copenhagen  gripped 
the  peninsular  territories  to  the  north.  Wherein  the 
three  differed  we  shall  see  later  on. 

As  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  year  1814 
began  with  Denmark's  loss  of  Norway,  which  country 
was  at  the  time  resisting  the  strong  efforts  to  effect 
some  sort  of  union  with  Sweden.  But,  after  electing 
a  king,  after  framing  a  constitution,  the  Norwegians 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden, 
whose  army  was  immediately  directed  across  the  bor- 
ders. Then  it  was  that  the  King  of  Norway  abdi- 
cated, and  the  Storthing,  weakened  in  its  national 
position,  was  now  content  to  sue  for  a  constitutional 
union  with  Sweden.  This  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Norway  was  not  a  stand  indicative  of  a  consuming 
patriotic  consciousness,  nor  was  her  national  sense, 
however  apparent,  wliolly  awakened  until  the  figures 
of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  loomed  upon  the  horizon.*    At 

*  An  excellent  critique  of  Bjomstjerne  Bjornson  is  contained 
in  Boyesen*s  "  Essays  on  Scandinavian  Literature."  (Scribner, 
1995.)  See  also  Brandes'  "  Bjornson,"  included  in  the  same 
volume  with  his  consideration  of  Ibsen.    See  Bjornson's  article 
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first  glance  it  would  appear  that  these  two  were  work- 
iiig  with  the  same  intent — to  make  the  Norwegians 
aware  of  themselves — and  this  is  true  to  the  point 
where  Ibsen^s  perspeetlve  view  of  the  situation  made 
hint  politically  much  more  in  favour  of  tlie  Scan- 
dinavian coalition  than  Bjomsonf  who  was  a  most 
ardent  democrat. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  status  in  mind;  other- 
wise it  is  not  essential  to  involve  the  development  of 
Hcnrik  Ibsen  witli  the  political  wranglings  of  the 
Storthing.  He  was  content  to  remain  outside  of  the 
discussions,  and  if  he  was  at  all  deeply  interested  in 
political  matte rs,  they  were  those  larger  movements 
which  affected  Europe  and  not  alone  Norway. 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  consistent  in  liis  aloofness  as  re- 
gards party  politics^  But  his  youth  was  influenced 
hy  tlte  revolution  of  1848  much  in  the  way  that 
Wordsworth  was  gripped  by  the  French  Revolution, 
II 1!^  patriotism  coiisistetl  in  that  nationalism  which 
was  the  result  of  intellectual  initiative.  Being 
against  the  idea  of  the  State,  he  yet  contended  per* 
siMtently  for  those  marks  of  nHtionality  whicti  would 
distinguish  the  Norwegian  from  the  Dane,  in  purity 
of  kngtingc,  in  pride  of  historical  traditian,  and  in 
the  creative  endowments  which  ilrcw  material  from 
the  soih  In  lhi«  respect,  therefore,  it  might  lie 
claimed  for  Bjornson  and  for  Camilla  Collett»  who 
both  wrote  of  the  Non^'egian  peasant  and  middle 
elius  peoples,  that  they  perhaps  rcjilized  more  prae- 
tically  than  Ibsen  the  value  of  intimate  detail  in  their 
literary  endeavours ;  they  might  be  said  to  have  used 

on   "  Vrtrwity**!   Cofi^tUuUoitiil   islrugiflc,*'      {Senbner^  21  i  HOS^ 
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their  realism  to  greater  artistic  advantage,  to  have 
harmonized  their  purpose  more  efFcctivcIy  with  local 
colour.  In  his  modem  social  dramas,  Ibsen's  philos- 
ophy nearly  always  overflowed  the  limitations  of  his 
suburban  characters. 

The  northern  nature  thrives  on  factions,  and  the 
Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes  fought  over 
their  art  canons  as  well  as  over  their  State  differences. 
The  land  that  produced  Ibsen  and  Bj5mson  de- 
manded of  Sweden  the  retention  of  her  national  char- 
acteristics, and  only  a  conciliatory  policy  kept  mat- 
ters from  open  rupture  between  the  two.  Norway 
clamoured  for  equality;  Norway  abolished  her  rank 
of  nobility;  Norway  applied  for  a  national  flag  and 
persisted  in  doing  away  with  the  post  of  viceroy. 
The  official  relations  between  the  conjoined  territories 
depended  upon  what  political  faction  in  Norway — 
whether  Radical  or  Conservative — was  in  the  ascen- 
dency. The  sensitive  questions  involved  conflicting 
points  created  by  the  loose  wording  of  a  constitution, 
and  by  the  human  suspicion  which  constitutes  the 
chief  characteristic  of  party  warfare. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  Hcnrik  Ibsen,  Norwegian  art 
was  exotic ;  the  stage  was  modelled  along  Danish  lines, 
the  poetry  was  inspired  by  Danish  examples — culture 
itself  was  regarded  as  counterfeit  unless  it  came  from 
Copenhagen.  Norway  had  ceased  to  be  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  past ;  her  originality  lay  dormant 
beneath  a  slavish  dependence  and  imitation.  Nowhere 
does  literary  history  aff^ord  a  more  interesting  strug- 
gle for  the  assertion  of  independent  traits  than  in 
the  persons  of  Bjornstjeme  Bjiirnson,  horn  in  18B2, 
and  Henrik  Johan  Ibsen,  born  on  March  20,  1828, 
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in  tlio  little  town  of  Skieii.  The  one  was  the  son  of 
a  parish  priest,  and  Jn  his  person  represented  one 
generation  removed  from  the  soil ;  the  other  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  courage 
of  hardy  Danes,  It  was  not  a  thought  of  class  dis- 
tinction which  was  to  come  between  the  two  at  a 
later  time,  but  the  distinction  was  that  which  exists 
between  the  views  of  a  constitutional  radical  and  of 
an  intellectual  radicah 

The  stage  setting  for  Ibsen's  birthplace  has  been 
very  graph ically  sketched  by  him  ;  the  family  dwelling 
was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  little  town  and  bore 
tie  pretentious  name  of  Stockmnnn  House,  and  it 
^vas  near  all  of  the  important  edifices  of  which  the 
three  thousand  inhabitants  could  boast.  But  the  fact 
that  lhsen*s  father  c/irried  on  a  brisk  merchant's 
trade  indicates  that  the  conmiunity,  however  primitive 
In  some  things,  wa??  active  in  commercial  ingenuity. 

That  portion  of  Skien  to  be  described  was  in  hiter 
years  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  some  of  the  portions 
familiar  to  Ibsen  being  wipetl  out  in  1854?+  while 
others  went  the  same  way  in  1886*  Then  it  was  that 
Ibsen,  in  his  fantibart  blunt  maimer  exclaimed,  **  The 
inliabitantji  of  Skien  were  quite  unwortliy  to  possc^iS 
ay  birth phice," 

From  tlie  windows  of  Stockmann  House,  one  eoiild 
see  the  church  with  its  tower:  while  not  far  from  the 
meeting-bouse  looinetl  furUi  tlie  town  pillorv,  the 
I  own  ball,  the  lock-up,  ami  the  mad-house — a  sufll* 
ciently  gnienome  a*scmhhigc  to  grip  the  mind  of  any 
sensitive,  reflect ive  boy*  Ibs^en  seemed  to  resent  the 
fact  that  \lm  ground-plan  was  chiefly  architectural  i 
probably  he  accounted  for  the  absence  thereafter  of 
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any  vivid  nature  description  in  his  early  poetry,  by 
the  absence  of  nature  from  the  streets  of  Skien ;  one 
of  these  thoroughfai^s  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Some  of  the  first  sounck  that  became  familiar  to  the 
boy's  ear  were  the  rush  and  roar  of  nearby  fosses, 
and  the  persistent  grating  of  innumerable  saw- 
mills. "  When  I  read  of  the  guillotine  afterwards," 
Ibsen  records,  "  I  always  had  to  think  of  these  saws.'* 

After  the  church  was  burned  in  1854,  through  the 
careless  action  of  a  serving  maid,  it  was  replaced  by 
a  more  substantial  building,  in  which  stood  a  bap- 
tismal font  supported  by  the  figure  of  an  impossible- 
looking  little  cherub  which  became  indelibly  fixed 
upon  Ibsen's  memory,  for,  in  writing  to  his  sister 
Hedvig  as  late  as  1891,  he  referred  to  "  the  old 
church  with  the  angel  of  baptism  under  the  raftered 
roof." 

This  retentive  memory  was  not  prone  to  forget  the 
belfry  of  the  church,  wherein,  tradition  held,  there 
roamed  a  black  poodle,  with  fiery  red  eyes,  who  so 
frightened  the  night  watchman  that  the  poor  man 
fell  out  of  the  window;  nor  did  youthful  conscience 
spare  the  little  fellow  when,  evidently  indulging  in 
forbidden  sport,  he  rolled  a  coin,  given  him  on  his 
christening  day,  into  a  crack,  and  thereafter  con- 
sidered himself  a  species  of  criminal  fit  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  policeman  Tysker. 

Thus  passed  the  first  four  years  of  Ibsen's  life; 
and  then  the  father,  prospering  still  more,  moved 
his  family  into  a  sumptuous  house  uptown,  where, 
it  seems,  no  small  amount  of  entertainment  was  done, 
around  Christmas  being  the  signal  for  open  festivi- 
ties.    Now  followed  the  rudiments  of  education,  not 
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rtceived  in  the  coriimon  school  under  the  direction  of 
Beadle  Iver  Flastrud,  who  likewise  boasted  the  pro- 
fusion of  village  barber j  nor  under  Hector  Oem,  who 
superintended  the  Latin  school,  but  presumably  under 
private  tutorship.  Ibacn  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  Uiiiial  pranks  of  village  boys,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  great  inclination  to  play  in  normal 
manner.  It  pleased  him  far  better  to  brood  over  the 
pillory  around  which  a  morbid  imagination  disported 
itself,  or  to  look  within  the  grated  openings  of  the 
dungeon  in  search  of  pale  and  wasted  faces,  than  to 
join  in  the  healthy  exercises  of  the  village  scholars. 

But  there  were  a  few  festivities  for  this  unusually 
rooody  youth,  otherwise  his  recollections  of  the  balli^t 
musicals,  and  visiiting  guests  would  not  have  remiiined 
so  distinct;  there  was  the  Fair^  with  its  mysteries  of 
honey-cakes  and  rope  dnncers;  there  was  tlie  17th  of 
May,  when  the  young  men  of  Ski  en  wouhi  celebrate 
with  ftre works  the  adoption  of  the  Norwegian  con- 
stitution. Then  came  the  night  of  June  SSd*  St. 
John*s  Eve,  with  the  lighting  of  bonfires,  which 
burned  all  the  more  t>rightly  since  they  were  largely 
composed  of  tar  barrels  begged  at  the  whar\'^es. 

The  snocial  po^^ition  of  the  Ibsen  family  was,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  jeopardized,  for,  when  Hcnrik  was 
but  eight  years  old*  an  adverse  turn  of  the  tide  of 
forttine  brought  financial  ruin  to  his  father.  Three 
eharacteristicfi  marked  the  town  of  Skien ;  it  was  ripe 
moil  for  the  pictij^tic  movement  of  Pastor  T-annner*; 
it  had  iln  social  ea^tes^  the  distinction  being  rigtirously 
maintained : 
hn!4c*il«  a-H  it 
calculation.     When,  therefore,  the  stolid  aristocrHcy 


itndt  moreover,  this  discrimination  was 
gi'Ho rally  Is  every wht-rc,  upon  ti  worldly 
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of  the  lumber  town  heard  of  the  Ibsen  reverses,  they 
looked  askance,  nor  did  any  of  the  good  wives  ride 
out  to  the  suburbs  to  call  at  the  Venstob  farmhouse, 
where  the  family  were  forced  to  move.  "  In  conse- 
quence," confessed  Ibsen,  "  we  got  out  of  touch  with 
the  society  to  which  we  had  until  then  belonged." 

At  this  point  we  may  begin  to  note  the  future 
dramatist's  keen  resentment  of  provincial  prejudices: 
from  now  on  life  seemed  to  offer  every  opposition  to 
his  naturally  aristocratic  feelings.  There  were  four 
other  children  in  the  family  beside  Henrik,  and,  by 
all  accounts,  they  must  have  suffered  from  the  vaga- 
ries of  his  nature.  One  sister  remembered  him  as  an 
"  uncomfortable  boy  "  whom  they  would  have  to  prod 
into  action,  and  then  he  would  jpungle  through  the 
games,  unless  it  happened  that  they  were  playing 
fort,  when  his  ingenuity  at  building  and  manoeuvr- 
ing was  remarkable.  He  would  find  especial  enjoy- 
ment in  cutting  figures  from  pasteboard  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  groups,  indicative  of  certain  situations, 
and  foreshadowing  the  playwright's  instinct;  but 
from  this  inclination  likewise  developed  his  pronounced 
artistic  tastes  which  drew  him  strongly  toward  paint- 
ing as  a  future  profession. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  accounts  of  his  interest 
in  sleight  of  hand  performances,  given  public  exhibi- 
tion in  one  of  the  spare  rooms,  Henrik  Ibsen  was  first 
and  last  a  lad  of  thought,  whose  larger  and  more 
significant  life  was  spent  within  himself.  The  school- 
ing received  by  him  from  one  Johan  Hansen,  a  theo- 
logian, was  characterized  by  an  austerity  which  found 
ready  response  from  the  boy,  who  learned  Latin  suf- 
ficiently well  to  write  some  imitative  verses,  and  who 
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became  so  engrossed  in  theology »  according  to  Jaeger, 
that  he  "  would  sit  for  hours  with  his  toxt-bools, 
hy II ting  up  in  the  Bible  the  passages  referred  to*'* 
Though  radical  principles  were  to  Iw  the  doniinant 
elements  in  Ibsen*s  mature  nature,  yet  there  is  truth 
in  Nordau's  statement  that  the  dramatist's  mind  could 
never  be  wholly  rid  of  its  theological  crease.  By 
1B43*  the  boy  was  confirmed  and  taken  from  school. 
**  Brand  *'  affords  one  a  glimpse  of  the  narrow 
trait ^5  of  the  Skien  community  as  well  as  of  that  ofli- 
eialdom  by  which  religion  was  regulated*  In  Peer 
Gynt's  first  greeting  of  his  mother  Ase,  we  detect  a 
suggestion  of  the  comfort  that  once  enveloped  the 
Ibsen  family  in  the  persons  of  Rasmus  Gynt  and 
**  Gold-bag  Jon*"  Reflections  of  Ibsen*s  reading 
tastes  at  this  time  are  as  clearly  stated  in  **  The  Wild 
Duck  "  as  are  LaniVti  own  impressions  of  the  Stack- 
house  Bible  in  his  EHa  essays,  Gregers  aaks  li^tl«^ 
Htnlvig  whether  she  rcad^^  hooks — Hedvig»  the  most 
delicate  of  all  Ibsen  children,  and  coloured  with  a 
tender  memory  of  his  own  sister*  the  only  relatire 
to  whom  he  used  to  confide  his  secret  hopes  and  am- 
bitions, and  with  whom  he  never  entirely  lost  inter- 
course. **  Oh^  yes,'*  replies  the  child,  **  when  I  gel 
the  chance.  Most  of  them  are  Engllsli  t houghs  and 
I  donH  understand  English.  But  then  I  look  at  the 
pictures-  Tltcre  is  one  great  big  book  calleil  *  Hat- 
rison*B  History  of  I^ndon/  It  nmst  be  a  hundred 
years  olii ;  antl  there  are  such  heaps  of  pictures  In  it. 
At  the  beginning  there  is  Death  with  an  hour*glai« 
and  n  woman*"  All  of  these  treasures*  so  Hedvig 
adds,  were  left  lifhind  by  an  old  sea  c^iptain  who  was 
drowned. 
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Thus  docs  art  entwine  itself  about  past  incidents^ 
disguised  however  they  may  be ;  in  subtle  manner  does 
imagination  grapple  with  well-nigh  forgotten  hap- 
penings. But  the  years  1842  and  1843  burned 
deeply  into  the  soul  of  Henrik  Ibsen;  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
thenceforward  began  that  cleavage  between  himself 
and  his  family  which  he  encouraged  because  he  felt 
how  different  his  spirit  was  from  theirs,  how  radical 
his  opinions  were  as  compared  with  theirs.  His 
parents  were  not  of  the  character  to  relent  in  their 
disapproval  of  their  son's  independence;  and  Hedvig 
alone  seems  to  have  exerted  that  wisdom  which  agrees 
to  disagree,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  practise  toler- 
ance. 

Leaving  the  orchards  of  Venstob  and  returning  to 
Skien,  Ibsen  alone  of  his  family  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  countenance  the  condescension  of  the  ncigh- 
!x>urs.  Many  a  line  in  his  early  poems  bears  traces 
of  the  smart  and  sting  and  the  indignities  which 
his  sensitiveness  dwelt  upon  and  probably  over-em- 
phasized ;  the  fermenting  spirit  was  making  him  rest- 
less. Financial  meagreness  was  now  to  pursue  Hen- 
rik Ibsen  for  many  years;  it  was  his  first  encounter 
with  such  facts  that  turned  him  away  from  painting 
as  other  than  a  side  issue — his  father's  practical  voice 
for  the  last  time  strengthening  his  son's  intentions 
of  obtaining  some  salaried  position.  Such  employ- 
ment was  not  to  be  had  in  Skicn  and  Ibsen  was  glad 
to  turn  his  back  upon  a  place  whose  littlenesses  fur- 
nished food  for  all  his  social  types  in  such  pieces 
as  "  The  League  of  Youth "  and  "  Pillars  of  So- 
ciety." 
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The  stoicisiB  of  Ibsen's  attitude  toward  hh  family 
savours  of  the  egotism  of  '*  Brand  " ;  majhap,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  he  saw  clear] j  his  failure  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  a  mean  between  the  world 
as  it  is  and  the  world  as  he  would  have  it.  It  was 
not  hard-hear tedness  or  indifference  that  kept  him 
awaj.  His  poverty  prevented  him  from  sending  his 
parents  any  aid  and  so  he  never  wrote  to  them-  No 
sooner  did  he  seriously  contemplate  a  literary  career 
than  this  earnestness  changed  into  a  consuming  be- 
lief that  his  talent,  I  lis  genius^  God-given,  sliould  re* 
eeive  consideration  over  all  things  else<  Like  Brandy 
he  must  stand  alone,  tearing  from  him  every  thought 
of  parental  love,  keeping  uppermost  in  his  mind  tlie 
only  half*true  belief  that  his  radical  duty  had  made 
lum  an  irreconcilable  stranger  to  his  home. 

When  news  reached  him  at  Munich  in  1877  of  the 
di-ath  of  his  father,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Christian  Pau$ 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  in  tones  of  true  appre- 
ciation. He  outlined  the  long  hard  struggle  he  had 
had  to  gain  a  footing,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
Pauses  consideration  of  his  family,  Ibsen  revealed  his 
own  belief  that  the  universe  had  so  willed  others  to 
do  AS  they  did  do,  in  order  that  he  might  accompltsli 
his  predestined  work.  Never  once  did  he  make  any 
strong  effort  to  see  his  parents;  for  there  always 
loomed  up  to  prevent  tiini  that  detestation  of  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  in  Skicn,  against  which  he  feared 
to  bnishj  and  which  inlgljt  result,  as  he  seemed  to 
think,  in  unpleasant  consequences.  On  his  first  visit 
to  Nonmy  in  1874,  after  his  exile,  Ibsen  tict bought 
him  of  Skien*  but  like  Brand,  tunied  his  back  upon 
smaller  duty,  not  fully  rodizlng  that  the  true  worth 
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of  the  larger  facts  in  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  lesser  actions  comprising  it. 

But  he  had  already  schooled  himself  to  this  hard- 
ness of  attitude,  for  his  mother  had  died  in  1869, 
and  the  repression  he  had  shown  in  a  letter  to  Hed- 
yig  was  pitifully  evident.  *^  I  look  into  myself,"  he 
said,  hoping  that  one  would  understand ;  **  there  is 
where  I  fight  my  battles."  Those  who  would  remain 
in  sympathy  with  him  must  learn  to  attribute  right 
motives  for  those  things  left  undone  which  the  ordi- 
nary order  of  society  would  require  us  to  do;  they 
must  take  his  word  for  the  declaration  that  warmth 
was  not  lacking  in  his  heart.  In  family  ties,  in  na- 
tional interests,  he  must  have  a  far  view;  yet  even 
toward  Skien  he  seemed  willing  to  make  concessions 
and  to  write  a  letter  in  1891  which,  in  default  of  an 
**  occasional  poem  " — ^a  type  of  verse  he  had  then 
given  up  composing — his  sister  Hedvig  might  read 
to  the  simple  citizens  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Pub- 
lic Hall.  Before  the  people,  this  little  great  man, 
not  averse  to  honours,  wished  to  flaunt  some  of  his 
acknowledged  worth.  To  his  sister  he  emphasized  his 
characteristic  watchfulness  of  stormy  weather,  in 
whatever  land  it  might  be  brewing.  She  had  joined 
the  Lammers  community,  and  Ibsen  assured  her  that 
when  the  spiritual  tornado  struck  the  narrow  town 
from  which  he  had  fled,  he  also  had  followed  the  out- 
come with  peculiar  satisfaction.  No  event,  with  any 
appreciable  significance,  could  pass  without  bring- 
ing grist  to  his  dramatic  mill,  and  so  Lammers  per- 
meates the  pages  of  "  Brand."  There  were  no  com- 
promises in  Ibsen's  actions;  he  must  either  have  the 
Ibsen  good  or  the  Ibsen  bad,  and  outside  of  that,  the 
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world  was  wrong.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote  Bjomson  from  Rome  in  1867:  "  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  entirely  separated  myself  from  my  own 
parents,  from  my  whole  family,  because  a  position  of 
half-understanding  was  unendurable  to  me?  " 


CHAPTER   II  "^ 

6RIM8TAD    DATS 

Ibsen's  struggle  began,  therefore,  when  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  course  took 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Grimstad, 
which  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Skager  Rak,  be- 
tween Arendal  and  Christiansand.  The  place  was 
cren  more  stagnant  than  the  community  he  had  left ; 
a  cluster  of  little  red  houses  domiciled  the  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  who  had  the  appearance  of  abso- 
lute inertia,  with  no  interests  to  raise  them  above  the 
petty  routine  of  daily  existence.  The  whole  place 
might  be  described  as  a  sparse  fringe  of  life  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea. 

But  here  there  happened  to  be  an  apothecary,  one 
Reimann,  who  needed  an  apprentice,  and  into  his 
dark  shop  young  Ibsen  passed  to  face  a  sorry  exist- 
ence. He  never  had  heard  of  Keats,  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  same  dead  hopelessness  that  he  now 
felt.  To  C.  L.  Due's  recollections,  the  biographer 
is  indebted  for  details  of  this  period. 

Ibsen's  walk  through  the  town  was  not  inspiring; 
the  sewers  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
at  night  there  were  no  lamps  to  give  one  a  hint  as 
to  how  the  road  lay.  There  was  constant  possibility 
of  lurking  danger,  and  as  he  passed  the  houses  with 
their  shadeless  windows,  he  could  look  within  and 
see  the  families  gathered  around  the  bare  tables  with 
home-made  tallow  dips  shedding  a  feeble  light  over 
the  walls  and  making  dense  shadows.  Arrived  at  his 
place  of  business,  he  went  into  his  cheerless  room, 
adjoining  that  of  liis  employer,  and  eat  his  soul  out 
in  wretchedness.    From  this  "  cell  "  he  would  emerge 
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into  the  store,  witlt  its  ceiling  so  low  as  to  be  readily 
touchud  from  the  floor. 

Two  facts  constituted  a  savhig  grace  in  bis  nionol* 
otion^  existorice.  Ibsen  brought  with  him  his  art 
tastes,  which  for  some  time  be  persisted  in  cultivat* 
ing.  In  1889,  be  wrote  to  Halvorsen,  telling  of  the 
course  he  bad  taken  at  the  Skien  Drawing  School, 
and  bow  he  bad  learned  oil- pain  ting  from  a  young 
lindscape  artist,  Mandt,  who  occasionally  came  from 
Telemarken.  Then  be  added :  *'  At  Bergen,  I  did 
some  water-colour  painting  under  the  supervision  of 
the  late  Mr.  Losting,  After  my  return  to  Christi- 
ania,  I  pairited  a  little  in  oil  under  the  direction  of 
Magnus  Baggo,  But,  in  I860,  I  began  to  be  much 
occupied  w  ith  preparations  for  writing  '  Love's 
Comedy  '  and  *  The  Pretenders,*  and  tbencefar- 
ward  the  art  of  painting  was  entirely  neglected 
by  me." 

His  technique  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  imi- 
tative of  the  Romantic  school,  but  the  deftness  of  his 
pencil  served  him  well  in  cartooning^  and  later  on 
in  sketching;  for  be  designed  many  of  the  custumea 
to  be  used  in  the  dramas  wbieb  he  mounted  while 
theatre  niitnagen 

The  Grimstad  clerk  soon  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  fricnd«i  who  willingly  made  his  room  at 
the  drug  store  a  rendcz%  oua  for  Sunday  meetings  and 
for  long  evening  talks.  The  assemblage  must  have 
slmcknl  the  citizens,  for  Ibsen  began  to  be  eonsidered 
not  quite  nice,  and  people  looked  askance  at  bim  as 
tbcy  parsed  him  by  the  w^y*  In  appearan^^e,  be  was 
somewhat  uiicoutb,  but  beneath  the  savage  manners 
nbich  be  U  waid  to  hnve  sedulously  cultivated,  there 
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was  a  certain  exuberance  that  made  for  fellowship 
among  some  temperaments. 

Grimstad  days  were  not  prosperous  times.  Due 
tells  how,  with  Ibsen  and  Ole  C.  Schulerud,  the  three 
experienced  some  anxious  hours;  Ibsen  was  the  one 
wholly  without  capital,  for  the  others  were  more  or 
less  comfortably  circumstanced,  while  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  go  without  stockings  and  without  an 
overcoat,  yet  never  did  he  suffer  any  constitutional 
set-backs  as  a  consequence.  In  their  individual  ways, 
these  young  men  fought  their  battles  for  existence. 
With  his  artistic  endowments,  Ibsen  added  much  to 
the  evening's  pleasure  in  the  shop;  there  was  either 
verse  making,  or  the  sketching  pencil  lashed  particu- 
lar citizens  in  unsparing  cartoon.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures sarcastically  ridiculed  the  man  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  honours  and  decorations,  a  curious  state 
of  mind  considering  Ibsen's  later  stand  on  the  subject. 

Throughout  this  time,  the  enduring  powers  of  the 
youth  were  marvellously  taxed ;  he  never  seemed  to 
tire  over  the  day's  work,  and  at  night  he  became 
noted  for  the  late  hours  he  kept — either  in  talk,  or 
at  his  studies,  for  he  was  fully  determined  to  attempt 
his  university  examinations.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
for  Henrik  Ibsen  that  he  could  not  gain  entrance 
into  the  small  but  exclusive  society,  even  though  Due 
and  Schulerud  were  of  excellent  standing.  Their 
friendship  meant  much  to  the  lonely  boy ;  it  was  to 
them  that  he  used  to  read  his  verses,  and  they  each 
could  boast  of  having  had  a  hand  in  his  first  literary 
ventures. 

These  effusions  were  written  in  the  usual  romantic 
style  which  draws  upon  intimate  personal  emotions. 
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Under  tlie  pseudonym  of  *'  Brvnjolf  Bjarmc,*-  Due 
persuaded  Ibsen  to  send  his  lines  on  "  Autumn  "  to 
the  Chrhtianiapostcn,  When  the  newspaper  sheet 
containing  the  cold  type  was  brought  to  him*  his  face 
paled  and  he  was  somewhat  staggered,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  become  accustomed  to  the  sensation  than  he 
wrote  another  poem,  "  When  I  saw  my  first  in  print" 
As  yet  the  pure  novelty  of  being  alive  had  only 
touched  his  feelings;  iirt  took  the  happy  form  of 
**  Springtime  Memories,"  which  Due  set  to  music;  and 
"  The  Skald  in  Valhalla,'*  composed  at  the  time  of 
Oehlenschlager^s  death,  would  indicate  that  the  young 
poet  was  particularly  drawn  to  him  and  to  his  ro- 
mantic spirit.  For  the  Danish  writer,  actor,  pro- 
fessor i  playwright,  and  poet  was  a  pioneer,  in  so  far 
as  he  drew  literary  Denmark  away  from  the  clas- 
sicism of  Holberg,  and  turned  attention  to  tlie  Eddas 
and  Sagas  of  Scandinavia;  his  poems  are  full  of 
nature  love,  his  tragedies  coloured  with  romance. 
Ibsen*s  **  Catilina  **  bears  the  same  characteristic 
traits,  although  tire  spirit  prompting  it  was  too  orig- 
inal to  be  completely  imitative.  However,  his  early 
poems  bear  evidence  of  the  Danish  influcncep 

Due  records  that  during  these  years  Ibsen^s  re- 
ligious belief  was  far  from  orthodox,  in  fact  it  drew 
its  sustenance  from  Voltairc*s  deism*  His  friends 
argued  with  him,  but  to  no  avail,  and  probably  his 
defection  from  the  conventional  ideas,  if  it  may  so 
be  caMc(]|  he1pe<l  to  cast  upon  him  the  queer  looks 
of  people  and  caused  tliem  to  skirt  around  him  as  he 
passed.  Like  all  youth  at  a  certain  age,  he  possessed 
strong  ideas  on  marriage,  which  were  far  removed 
from  those  he  practised  when  the  actual  time  arrived. 
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But  he  was  just  ripe  for  the  turbulent  period  of 
I8489  which  swept  over  him  with  great  force,  draw- 
ing from  him  an  outburst  of  resentment  against  the 
lack  of  initiative  amongst  the  Norwegians,  and  help- 
ing to  develop  his  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state. 

His  was  not  the  nature  to  abide  by  the  decrees  of 
kings  and  princes.  The  revolution  of  1848  served 
to  change  Ibsen  into  a  republican ;  he  was  soon  ready 
to  join  in  speech  against  any  and  every  form  of 
popular  oppression ;  he  wrote  sonnets  to  King  Oscar, 
pointing  to  the  duty  of  Scandinavia  to  unite  in  the 
war  which  centred  about  Sleswick-Holstein  and  in- 
volved Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Germany.  Another 
appeal  was  sent  under  the  title  of  "  Scandinavians, 
Awake !  "^  meaning  that  only  by  assisting  Denmark 
could  Norway  and  Sweden  ever  hope  to  keep  his  re- 
gard. Many  points  resulted  therefrom.  This  gene- 
ral upheaval  in  the  centre  of  Europe  drove  Ibsen 
from  Grimstad  to  Christiania,  and  thence  eventually 
into  voluntary  exile;  he  considered  the  defeat  of 
Denmark  as  Norway's  disgrace,  as  an  indication  of 
Norway's  lack  of  will  to  act,  as  a  poverty  in  that 
racial  feeling  which  should  always  link  people  to- 
gether. His  conscience  was  beginning  to  make  him 
realize  that  his  people  at  home  were  not  sensible  on 
the  one  hand  to  any  national  pride,  and  on  the  other 
to  any  realization  of  what  modem  changes  were  tak- 
ing place  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  world  about 
them.     But,  while  Ibsen  was  talking  Republicanism 

*An  essay  on  Johan  Sebastian  Cammermcyer  Welhaven  [by 
W.  M.  P.]  is  in  "Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture." See  especially  translation  of  poem,  **  The  Revolution  of 
1848." 
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among  his  friends,  lie  was  als^o  evolving  in  his  mincl 
some  large  work  which  would  enibodj"  these  coni^mn- 
lug  views;  he  was  hkcwisc  so  far  rclenting^  as  to  w^ear 
a  dress  suit ;  and,  so  it  is  told  of  him  bj  a  certain 
ladj,  despite  his  sh^^ness,  he  consented  to  put  him- 
self under  her  care  and  to  be  taught  to  dance.  Peer 
Gynt's  arrival  at  the  Hcgstad  farmhouse  savours  of 
this  incident.  It  is  even  said  of  him  that  on  one 
occasion  he  condescended  to  sing  a  song*  his  voice 
wandering  in  untune ful  ways,  despite  the  fact  tliat  hii 
car  for  melody  was  acute* 

This  was  the  mental  and  worldly  condition  of  Ibsen 
when  he  turned  toward  Christ iania;  he  had  formed 
strong  associations  wiih  Due  and  Schulerudi  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  city^  and  twice,  in  tributes  which 
I  Ibsen's  nature  was  not  prone  to  scatter  broadcast^ 
his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  found  expression.  '*  If 
friendsbJp  were  dependent  on  a  continuous  inter- 
course/' so  he  wrote  to  Due  around  1851,  "then  it 
would  be  all  over  between  us ;  but  if  it  be  dependent 
on  sympathy  and  the  flight  of  spirit  within  the  same 
sphere,  then  our  friendship  can  never  die**'  So 
thought  he  a  second  time  when  he  went  into  voluntary 
e^cile,  and  a  third  time  when  the  preface  to  the  jubi* 
lee  edition  of  "  Catilina  "  {1875)  was  printed;  his 
plcdgr  remained  unbroken  in  renewed  recognition* 

He  did  not  seek  Christiania  without  being  intent 
on  the  approaching  examinations.  In  preparation, 
it  is  claimed  that  his  prose  composition  was  super- 
intendi'd  by  Paul  Jansenius  Stub  of  Bergen,"    who 

*  In  tl»r  Gemmn  edition  (a  rhsen*f  works  (voL  I,  edited  hf 
Brnndes  T-li^is  fl*>*i  Schknthcf),  thvrt  h  included  a  review  bj 
Ibscnj  "Piiul  tstub  vds  Theatre  Kntiki-r  (1^51).** 
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gave  him  lessons  by  correspondence  and  who  after- 
wards boasted  that "  he  taught  the  boy  to  write.'*  In 
1851,  Ibsen  considered  him  as  a  theatre  critic  in  a 
paper  of  some  length.  Then  he  was  further  strength- 
ened in  his  Latin  by  a  Mr.  Monrad,  the  university 
having  selected  as  the  subject  for  quizzing  **  The 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,"  as  determined  in  the  history 
of  Sallust  and  in  the  oration  of  Cicero. 

Mental  condition  is  thus  affected  by  chance  oc- 
currence. When  he  reached  Christiania,  Ibsen  was 
already  the  author  of  many  lyrics  and  had  completed 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  one-act  drama  entitled  **  The 
Normans,**  which  afterwards  became  **  The  War- 
rior*s  Tomb.'*  This  subject,  together  with  the  con- 
templated composition  of  a  romance,  "  The  Prisoner 
at  Akershus,**^  which  never  materialized,  likewise  in- 
dicate how  close  his  inspiration  was  to  Oehlenschla- 
ger's  influence.  Besides  which,  emulating  the  Dane 
to  a  further  degree,  he  was  contemplating  a  tragedy 
about  Olaf  Trygveson  (1849-1850),  which  Mr.  Gosse 
believes  might  have  been  "  Olaf  Liljekrans,**  begun 
in  Grimstad  also.  The  apothecary's  clerk  never 
could  be  accused  of  creative  inaction. 

His  friends,  who  were  already  ahead  of  him  when 
he  reached  Christiania,  had  in  their  possession  long 
before  this  a  much  more  important  bit  of  infonna- 
tion  than  the  fact  that  his  indignation  had  overflowed 
in  verse  with  the  defeat  of  the  Magyars  during 
August,  1849 ;  they  were  both  intent  upon  other  hap- 

*Onc  chapter  and  part  of  second  written.  Sec  J.  B.  Hal- 
vorsen,  1898,  So.  52,  53.  Rin(jeren,  Also  letter  to  Scliiik'nid 
dated  Grimstad,  January  5,  1850.  Consult  also,  in  Gcnurin 
translation  of  Ibsen's  poems,  "  Auf  Akershus.** 
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penings  tn  the  apothecarj^s  sliop  at  Griimtad»  for 
Ibsen  had  whispered  it  to  Schulcrud  a  year  before 
and  he  had  in  turn  confided  it  to  Due>  that  in  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  a  t raged j  was  being  writ- 
tciij  with  Catiline  as  the  chief  figure*  Considering 
the  tenor  of  the  tinies  and  the  youthful  response  of 
Ibien  to  Repyblicanism,  it  was  hardly  likclj  that  this 
Roman  anarchist  should  not  be  made  to  utter  some 
of  Ibsen's  own  revolutionary  ideas,  that  he  should 
not  be  depicted  with  a  certain  sympathetic  largeness 
that  tended  to  throw  all  sympathy  in  the  balance  for 
individualism,  rather  tlian  for  a  senate-ridden  govern- 
ment. 

Very  probably  more  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
**Catilina"  during  the  last  year  in  Grimstad  than 
upon  the  examination,  as  the  results  of  the  latter  will 
show.  There  were  many  dramatists  in  Germany  who 
were  selecting  the  same  subject  as  Ibsen,  prompted 
«lfio  by  the  reyolution  of  1848t'  but  up  in  Norway 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  seeing  any  but  the  Latin 
originals  he  was  studying,  even  though  some  believe 
he  may  have  heard  of  Duma&'s  play  produced  in  the 
Fall  of  1848.  However  faithfully  he  drew  material 
from  both  sources^  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and 
the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  infused  a 
personal  value  which  overbalances  the  hi»toricaI, 
Regarding  these  days,  Ibsen  always  spoke  with  pleaft- 
urc.    There  h  some  remark  al)out  his  own  *'  Catilina  *' 

'  The  rniilcr  h  rrf^rfcfl  to  the  following  interr«tmg  pnmpbJeti 
**  Kntilinii  in  Dranitt  tlt-r  WelUitcniliirt  Iri«iijnir«l  Ili&Hcrliiltori-** 
By  Urrmnrm  B.  G.  Specie,  (l^lpstlfz*  190U.J  lHrremi«r«  U 
Ibwa  lire  to  bf?  found  un  jip*  23*i7;  ititlrvkUirtl  ptfi"c»  dr«ling 
with  i\w  h(ibjf*H  of  CAlilliir,  p*  4<i  Topics  are  discussrd  in  re- 
lation to  the  devolution  of  t84SJ 
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in  his  letter  of  1870  to  Hansen:  "The  play  was 
written  in  a  provincial  town,  where  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  that  fermented  in 
me  except  by  mad,  riotous  pranks,  which  brought 
down  upon  me  the  ill-will  of  all  the  respectable  citi- 
zens, who  could  not  enter  into  that  world  I  was 
wrestling  with  alone." 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  writing  of  the 
**  fair-copy,"  Due  made  it  in  a  wonderful,  clear 
script,^  while  Schulerud,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  spare  money  of  his  own,  set  off  toward  Chris- 
tiania  with  the  manuscript  under  his  arm.  .  This  was 
in  September,  1849.  There  is  no  describing  the 
agony  experienced  by  Ibsen,  left  in  Grimstad  during 
the  interim;  what  to  him  seemed  to  be  an  intermin- 
able time  elapsed  without  a  word  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  manuscript,  and  he  then  wrote  a  letter,  full  of 
ill-temper  and  impatience,  to  Schulerud,  who  was  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  his  comrade's  moods  to  under- 
stand his  irritability.  Then  Ibsen  repented  of  his 
haste;  and  Schulerud's  next  act  was  still  more  a  test 
of  his  deep  interest  in  this  venture. 

The  play  was  offered  to  the  Christiania  Theatre- 
as  being  by  "  Brynjolf  Bjarme,"  but  in  view  of  the 
theatre  situation  then  existent  in  Norway,  it  was 
speedfly  declined ;  it  was  likewise  refused  by  the  pub- 

'  Sec  reproduction  of  pages  fronj  original  manuscript — Lothar 
(1902),  p.  12,  insert. 

*  Halvorsen  mentions  a  production  of  "Catilina"  at  Stock- 
holm, December  3,  1881.  'ITie  play  was  published  in  1850;  a 
bccond  edition,  Kbhvn,  1875;  a  third  edition,  Kbhvn,  1891.  In 
translation,  note  A.  Johnstone's  version  of  the  first  act,  for 
*•  Translations  from  the  Xorse.'*  A  German  rendering  was 
made  by  Hugo  Greinz,  1896. 
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lisber  to  whom  it  was  offered.  These  two  defeats 
indicate — regardless  of  the  crudities  contained  in 
**  CatiJina  " — ^how  little  confidence  Norwe^ans  dis- 
played in  native  material ;  and,  in  recollection,  maybu, 
i>f  this  time,  Ibsen,  in  talk  with  Hegel,  the  publisher, 
at  a  later  daj,  blamed  his  country  for  the  manner  in 
which  her  young  and  promising  authors  w^cre  driven 
to  Denmark,  their  first  works  usually  hearing  the  im- 
print of  Copenhagen. 

When  the  play  was  finally  published  in  18*50^ 
Schulerud,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  and  was  gen- 
eral literary  sponsor  to  the  venture,  and  his  young 
author* friend  were  not  immediately  overpowered  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  edition  was  sold ;  for 
tra<lition  treasures  up  the  information  that  only 
thirty- two  copies  were  disposed  of*  the  rest  being 
titilized  as  wrapping  paper  by  a  kind  grocer  near  by, 
Tims  "  Catilina "  was  forgotten  by  everyone  but 
Ibsen  himself,  who  waited  until  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
ni versa ry  of  his  matriculation  and  of  liis  entrance 
into  Authorship,  when  he  wrote  Hegel  from  Dresden 
(November  ^5,  1874),  proposing  to  revise  his  old 
manuscript^  and  to  issue  it  as  a  species  of  sidelight 
upon  his  character.  He  realised  it*  immaturity ;  at 
the  same  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  its  good  qualj* 
tie*!  h«lh  in  spirit  and  in  freshness  of  vcrsc^ 

With  that  ahnost  studied  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumed toward  himself — an  aloof  und  conscious  view 
of  hi»  own  development"— he  told  Hegel  tliat  those 
*  Mr.  Art'hcr,  rxplninitiff  why  he  niuUteil  **  CnlWmn  "  rnnri  bin 
niiUotu  nhr*  rtjj  411  Un|w»rtiiJ»t  rru*i>»  thnl  la  IH75  ll*!«?ii  so 
chnnictffl  tiie  Irxl,  in  onlrr  to  oUlitcnilf  lU  crudities  tif  i*tylr, 
IIiaI  tlir  niJinueicripl  ia&t  lU  blogmpbieai  value — wlikh  h  its 
clii«f  value. 
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critics  were  right  who  closely  connected  "  Catilina  •* 
with  the  crisis  of  his  life  at  this  period.  His  pub- 
lisher readily  agreed,  with  characteristic  gracious- 
ness,  to  Ibsen's  plan — not  only  to  reissue  the  youth- 
ful drama,  but  also  to  have  him  prepare  for  it  an 
analytical  preface,  which  should  give  the  piece  its 
proper  autobiographical  setting.  This  willingness 
on  Hegel's  part  was  probably  a  concession,  for  he 
was  averse,  as  we  shall  see,  to  Ibsen's  examination  of 
himself.  **  I  should  make  no  change  in  the  thoughts 
and  ideas,"  says  the  author,  with  that  tone  which 
plainly  assumes  that  such  a  change  might  disturb 
the  continuity  of  his  development  which  he  desired 
to  trace,  "  only  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed;  the  verse  is,  as  Brandcs  has  remarked, 
bad."  It  is  hardly  possible,  as  Ibsen  claims,  that  this 
deficiency  in  style  was  due  to  the  rough  draft,  which 
in  the  early  days  had  gone  to  the  printer  without  his 
final  supervision,  but  more  likely  to  a  certain  imma- 
turity which  could  only  be  changed  through  long  and 
diverse  experience. 

But  he  was  right  in  the  assertion  that  it  repre- 
sented his  state  of  unrest  in  1849;  that,  in  the  per- 
son of  Catiline,  he  infused  some  of  his  own  ideals, 
some  of  his  own  conceptions  of  a  liberty  which  had 
not  yet  grown  into  a  full-blooded  individualism,  but 
which  stood  forth  in  almost  heroic  proportions,  from 
the  midst  of  petty  state  and  local  conditions.  In 
the  yearnings  of  Catiline  we  detect  the  ambitions  of 
the  poet,  who  used  to  confide  his  dreams  of  the  future 
to  his  sister  during  their  walks  around  Skien,  and 
who,  like  Catiline,  would  willingly  die  after  having 
once  gained  the  heights. 
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The  study  of  Sallust  and  Cicero,  nevertheless, 
while  it  afforded  Ibsen  a  solid  background,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  altering  the  situations  according 
to  his  temperament.  Personality  moulds  details  in 
its  own  way.  Ben  Jonson  gave  us  a  "  Catiline,"  and 
his  Elizabethan  omateness,  together  with  his  method 
of  character-unfolding,  lacked  the  clear  directness 
of  history  and  made  the  most  of  unessential  details 
for  the  sake  of  poetry.  Dumas,  whose  drama  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  Paris  while  Ibsen  was  writ- 
ing his  at  Grimstad,  aimed  for  and  successfully 
gained  the  intensity  of  melodrama,  better  suited  to 
a  Robespierre  than  to  a  Roman;  nor  was  he  as  care- 
ful of  facts  as  Jonson,  who  drew  from  Cicero,  Sal- 
lust  and  Plutarch.  It  is  of  little  consequence  how 
much  of  this  literary  situation  was  familiar  to  Ibsen ; 
no  evidence  points  to  his  ever  having  read  Jonson, 
and,  though  his  "  Catilina  "  ^  is  full  of  resemblances 
to  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Caesar "  and  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  Jaeger  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
thus  early  Ibsen  had  no  knowledge  of  the  English 
dramatists. 

"  Many  things  and  much  upon  which  my  later 
work  has  turned  " — says  the  author  in  his  preface 
to  the  new  edition — "  the  contradiction  between  en- 
dowment and  desire,  between  capacity  and  will,  at 
once  the  entire  tragedy  and  comedy  of  mankind  and 
of  the  individual — may  here  be  dimly  discerned.'* 
This  psychological  determination  of  how  far  "  Cati- 
lina "  measured  Ibsen  is  hardly  essential,  nor  would 

'  I  have  considered  this  play  from  the  French  translation 
*nade  by  Lc  Vte.  De  Colleville  and  F.  de  Zepelin;  and  from  the 
rman  translation  by  Christian  Morgeastem. 
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it  bring  much  fruitful  result  other  than  that  it  was 
immature,  like  himself.  At  any  rate,  as  it  repre- 
sented him  then,  and  as  it  established  in  his  technical 
method  an  almost  stereotyped  theatric  subterfuge 
and  situation  which  he  often  resorted  to,  the  play 
is  worth  recording  in  some  detail. 

The  development  of  the  plot  shows  the  hand  of 
the  zealous  student,  who  has  not  yet  conceived  narra- 
tive in  the  terms  of  action,  but  who  has  a  full  amount 
of  sympathy  for  his  characters,  and  does  justice  to 
them  in  the  manner  he  has  conceived  them.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  method  of  treating  historical  data, 
that,  while  never  falsifying  them,  Ibsen  was  accus- 
tomed, as  all  artists  are,  to  accentuate  what  best 
suited  his  individual  purpose.  Thus,  while  we  are 
made  aware  of  the  licentiousness  of  Catiline,  our 
whole  sympathy  is  engaged  in  the  struggle  carried 
on  by  a  man  whose  better  nature,  always  to  the  fore, 
is  yet  unable  to  dominate  his  darker  sidc.^ 

Into  a  Roman  conception,  Ibsen  has  poured  the 
hardihood  of  the  North;  his  Furia  is  much  nearer 
the  heroic  figure  of  Hiordis,  the  Saga  heroine,  than 
like  the  Roman  women  of  Shakespeare;  Aurelia's 
delicacy  is  the  artistic  contrast  which  offsets  intense 
shadow  by  light.  Ibsen's  triangular  plots  were  nearly 
all  conceived  in  the  same  mould,  and  the  situation  here 
dealt  with,  where  the  nature  of  Catiline  is  torn  be- 
tween two  women  typifying  his  two-sided  inclination, 
appears   again    in    "  The    Vikings    at    Helgcland," 

"Sec  Valfrid  Vasenius:  In  his  analysis  of  "Catilina,"  ac- 
cording to  Jaeger,  Vasenius  tries  to  prove  that,  through  intuition, 
Ibsen  has  reached  the  true  conception  of  the  Romanes  character. 
Consult  the  Latin  authorities. 
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where  the  struggle  has  the  same  djmainic  valuta  but 
where  the  clash  beeoinefi  double. 

The  opening  words  in  "  Catilina "  reveal  Ibsen, 
the  revolutionary,  speaking  through  the  Conspirator, 
whose  repression,  whose  dignity  is  never  once  sacri- 
ficed to  the  ranting  of  j^outhful  polemics*  '*  You 
niusti  jou  must!  From  the  depths  of  my  soul,  a  voice 
commands.  I  shall  obey!  Have  I  no  longer  the  en- 
^-^rgy  nor  the  desire  to  reach  this  noble  end  and  to  do 
away  with  my  miserable  existence?"  These  are  the 
words  of  the  apothecary's  clerk  at  Grimstad,  whose 
employer  was  more  intent  upon  profit  and  loss  than 
upon  iambics ;  the  meaning  in  the  lines  was  prophetic 
in  view  of  Ibsen's  social  ostracism*  He  conceives  his 
Catiline  in  terms  of  himself;  they  both  longed  for 
the  good  which  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up 
bj  the  false;  they  l>oth  are  regarded  askance, 
though  their  thoughts  arc  of  the  highest  and  their 
strength  is  only  waiting  the  test. 

Who  in  tJie  Norway  of  that  day  would  understand 
the  idealism  of  Ibsen,  which  he  infused  into  Catihne? 
In  Grimstad,  as  in  Rome,  there  were  those  who  re- 
garded ambition  only  as  worth  while  when  estimated 
by  the  measure  of  money  standards.  Catiline  joins 
the  young  malcontents  who  are  plotting  to  overthrow* 
IS  grasping  senate,  in  turn  themselves  to  grasp  what 
is  not  theirs  the  instant  they  are  in  power,  **  Civil 
liberty  and  the  gofxl  of  all  '*  was  Catiline's  cry,  how- 
ever. And  his  ambition  and  sincerity  are  of  that 
height  which  measures  Ibsen *s  own  outlook  upon  his 
poetic  talents.  *'  Oh,  if  only  for  a  ithort  instant,*' 
is  Catitine^B  plea,  ^*  as  a  brilliant  star,  I  was  able  to 
bum  before  going  out !    Oh,  if  only  for  a  short  while. 
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it  Iras  possible  for  mc,  by  some  heroic  act,  to  render 
immortal,  yea,  legendary,  the  name  of  Catiline! 
Right  gladly  then  would  I  give  up  everything  after 
such  a  victory." 

This  is  the  pardonable  overflow  and  exuberance  of 
youth.  Catiline  almost  lacks  an  element  of  world- 
liness,  and  instead  of  the  tyranny  of  the  seas<med 
plotter,  he  exhibits  the  contritcness  of  a  regenerated 
spirit  that  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  his  past. 
Ibsen's  republicanism  is  not,  therefore,  so  evident  in 
utterance  as  in  attitude.  He  adds  to  Catiline  a  moral 
consideration  which  history  docs  not  give  him;  the 
Conspirator  here  is  not  a  pest  to  society,  but  the 
one  brave  figure  in  whom  is  typified  the  patriot  de- 
siring to  make  Rome  whole  again ;  he  is  not  the  selfish 
dictator  or  the  murderer  of  history,  but  a  noble 
character  who  forgives  treachery  when  his  designs 
are  betrayed,  and  w^ho  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
for  others. 

In  construction,  the  play  is  lavish  with  its  distribu- 
tion of  scene.  Catiline  is  first  introduced  on  a  hill- 
side without  the  walls  of  Rome.  Here  he  dreams  of 
all  his  secret  aspirations,  and  here  it  is  that  he  tells 
the  Ambassadors  from  Gaul  to  what  pass  the  once 
noble  city  has  fallen;  how  egoism  and  arbitrariness 
rule;  how  equity  and  justice  arc  bartered  for  the 
sake  of  unrighteous  power  and  ill-gotten  gold.  Then 
the  scene  shifts  to  a  portico  in  Rome,  where  a  group 
of  young  politicians  bemoan  their  poverty,  while 
Manlius,  a  seasoned  warrior  of  Sylla's  victories, 
stands  by,  bereft  unjustly  of  position  and  fortune. 
The  temper  of  this  group  is  ripe  for  insurrection, 
based  less  on  high-mindodness  than  on  personal  bene- 


fit*  They  turn  to  Catiline  for  leadership.  But  hF" 
hastens  instead  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  Furia* 
one  of  the  attendants,  confronts  him;  he  braves  the 
streets  of  Ilomc>  despite  the  danger  to  his  life,  ho- 
cause  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  ahout  this 
woman,  whose  sister  has  been  ruined  by  him.  When 
she  disco%'ers  that  he  is  the  man  who  has  betrayed 
the  honour  of  that  sister,  she  vows  %'engeancc  on  him 
for  his  crime,  at  the  same  time  combating  the  love 
which  she,  herself,  has  for  him-  It  is  Furia  who 
shows  him  the  vista  of  possible  greatness,  who  tempts 
him  to  his  rutn,  who  poisons  his  mind  when  he  would 
respond  to  his  human  side. 

The  action  again  shifts  to  the  house  of  Catiiine» 
where,  haunted  hy  Furia*s  idea  of  the  Nemesis  which 
hovers  over  his  head,  his  wife,  gentle,  watchful,  and 
loving,  undoes  the  dark  work  of  this  other  woman*s 
opposing  influence  by  throwing  in  the  balance  ttie 
weight  of  her  conjugal  love.  The  final  scene  to  this 
first  act  shows  a  subterranean  vault  into  which  erring 
vestal  maids  are  thru2»t  foe  punishment^  and  from 
which  Furia  is  saved  by  a  boy  lover,  whom  Ihsen 
develops  for  Ills  dramatic  need,  instead  of  having 
Catiline  kill  his  own  son,  as  in  real  history  he  did. 
Gacaped  from  death,  Furia  now  wandt^^rs  in  the  wake 
of  Catiline,  drawing,  luring  him  on  with  a  peculiar 
thirst,  so  different  from  Hedda's  desire  to  control  a 
hunuui  life,  yet  of  the  same  heedless  tenacity  as  such 
a  woman  would  have  who  can  hate,  love,  glory  in  tier 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  long  to  see  power  in 
others. 

These  are  the  motives  developed  by  Ibsen  in  scene 
after  scene.    With  tlie  hand  of  the  novice,  he  reports 
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to  the  weakest  form  of  psychological  analysis — the 
externalizing  of  mental  states,  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  supernatural — which  lacks  the  romantic  glow 
of  reality,  and  is  less  subtle  than  it  is  elementary. 
Catiline  in  this  play  is  a  man  of  conscience ;  the  gentle- 
ness of  Aurelia  makes  him  realize  what  he  has  been 
in  days  gone  by,  and  carries  him  to  that  point  where 
he  would  fly  with  her  and  dwell  only  in  her  love,  in- 
stead of  heading  the  young  conspirators. 

But  Furia  develops  in  Catiline  the  man  of  action, 
makes  him  shudder  over  a  lethargic  existence  with  his 
wife,  akin  to  death,  and,  by  picturing  the  debauchery 
of  his  past,  pushes  him  to  ambitious  schemes.  ^^  I 
am  only  the  image  of  thy  soul,"  she  tells  him,  and 
later  she  adds,  "  Night  is  our  kingdom ;  in  the  midst 
of  darkness  we  reign,"  a  statement  which  zealous 
commentators  always  note,  believing  it  reflects  Ib- 
sen's long  nights  in  the  apothecary  room,  the  only 
uninterrupted  time  he  had  for  his  writing. 

The  greatness  of  Catiline,  as  Ibsen  sees  him,  is  thus 
retarded  by  the  malleability  of  his  nature  through 
the  scheming  of  one  woman  and  through  the  love  of 
another.  He  is  sometimes  sacrificed  in  order  the 
better  to  bring  Furia's  temper  into  high  light.  At 
one  moment  he  is  intent  on  saving  the  spirit  of  solid- 
arity which  has  deserted  the  people  of  Rome;  he 
would  break  the  chains  which  keep  them  naught  but 
bondmen  and  raise  their  greatness  from  the  dust;  at 
another  he  is  as  quickly  changed  to  inaction  by  the 
pale  beauty  of  Aurelia. 

Catiline  is  far  nobler  than  those  who  gather  round 
his  standard;  his  vengeance  is  that  of  a  man  denied 
his  desire,  and  spurned  b^^  those  no  better  in  rank 
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than  he,  perhaps  not  so  honest  in  citizenship  as  htm- 
lelf.  And  when  he  is  finatlj  won  over  from  Aurelta 
\ibj  Fiiritt,  who  forces  him  to  do  bAttlcf  he  cries:  **  Ven- 
geance !  Yes,  i[iat  is  the  word ;  that  is  my  device, 
my  war  cry,  filoody  vengeance!  Vengeance  for  all 
my  hopes  and  all  my  dreams  that  a  hatefol  destiny 
has  destroyed  [  \^engeance,  vengeance  for  my  broken 
life." 

The  value  of  Aurelia's  love  is  purely  romantic;  it 
serves  to  deter  the  onslaught  of  Furia's  conflicting 
love  and  hate;  it  enters  his  dreams  to  offset  the  rest* 
I  less  turmoil  of  the  other.  Ihsen  has  spoiled  the  dig* 
liity  of  the  last  act  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  phan- 
toms to  draw  Catiline's  agony  to  a  close.  **^  He  is 
the  only  man  In  the  midst  of  this  miserable  band  of 
di'generates  and  criminals/'  declares  the  commander 
with  the  insurrection  army  in  Etruria  \  yet  one  can- 
not reconcile  this  strength  of  bearing  with  the  general 
instability  and  indefiniteness  of  his  object,  as  traced 
by  Ib^cn. 

The  psychology  of  atonement  for  his  past  is  very 
indistinct  in  the  portrayal  of  Catiline;  the  workings 
of  his  feelings  up  to  the  point  where  the  dagger  is 
thrust  into  Aurelia*s  breast^  as  well  as  into  his  own, 
ore  confusedly  indicated,  and  cuhuinate  in  the  usual 
scene  of  restored  love  and  understanding  before  death 
puts  a  seal  upon  the  two,  Furia  is  left  unaccounted 
for,  and  silently  disappears ;  showing  a  lack  of  tech- 
nical skill,  to  my  mind,  since*  had  she  been  of  organic, 
rather  than  of  theatric,  use,  her  personality  would 
not  have  been  so  unoKcntial  at  the  close* 

This  tmding,  however,  is  indicative  of  an  Ibsen 
eliaracteri»tic.     We   will   find   in   '*  Brand "   and  in 
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"  Peer  Gynt "  the  same  romantic  glorification  of 
love  that  here  lifts  the  gloom,  bringing  peace  to  the 
soul.  The  play  closes  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  as 
it  does  in  "  Ghosts,"  and  Catiline's  final  conquest  over 
Furia,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  is  somewhat  like 
Hiordis's  separation  from  Sigurd  at  the  end  of  "  The 
Vikings  at  Helgeland.*'  After  death,  destiny  sepa- 
rates them. 

On  the  whole,  "  Catilina  "  is  crude,  and  its  only 
great  interest  is  personal;  in  expression  it  is  some- 
what commonplace,  though  its  verse  cannot  be  judged 
in  translation.  Thus  early  has  Ibsen  worked  the  old 
saga  groupings,  in  his  contrasts  of  Furia  and  Au- 
rclia,  in  their  contending  love  for  Catiline.  But  how- 
ever artificial  the  methods,  Ibsen  was,  in  a  youthful 
way,  struggling  very  creditably  to  make  an  intensive 
character  study.    Jaeger  says : 

"  There  is  no  question  of  real  counter-play,  for 
not  one  of  Catiline's  opponents  appears  in  the  cast ; 
action  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  dramatic  situa- 
tions are  almost  wanting.  .  .  The  conflict  is  al- 
together an  internal  one,  and  the  development  occurs 
only  in  Catiline's  soul,  yet  it  Is  not  wholly  without 
dramatic  interest." 

Considering  the  inexperience  and  unrest  in  Ibsen, 
the  play  exhibits  a  wonderful  amount  of  restraint; 
one  French  critic  called  it,  in  fact,  objective  in  its 
handling,  and  the  composition  of  a  man  who  was  mas- 
ter of  himself,  as  far  as  knowing  what  he  wanted  to 
do  with  what  he  had  learned  from  Sallust  and  Cicero. 
It  certainly  exhibited  a  sparse  inventive  power,  which 
never  became  largely  developed.  Situations  from 
play  to  play  are  all  reminiscent,  and  most  of  his 
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women  characters  of  the  future  bear  some  kinship  to 
Aurclia  and  to  Furia.  The  teart,  even  in  translation^ 
carries  evidence  of  Ibsen's  unfamiHarity  with  much 
literature.  He  was  always  to  be  at  a  certain  disad- 
vantage because  of  the  lack  of  a  generous  education. 


CHAPTER   III 

CHRISTIANIA 

When  Ibsen  reached  Christiania  in  1850,  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  famous  school  of  Heltberg, 
where  students  were  "  cranmied  '*  for  examination. 
Here  he  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Bjornson 
and  Jonas  Lie.  As  usual,  he  found  Schulerud  staunch 
and  true,  willing  to  share  his  last  penny  with  him; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  friends,  it  is  doubtful 
how  Ibsen  would  have  fared.  Little  is  known  of  his 
personal  condition  during  these  days;  from  March 
until  August  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his 
studies,  not,  however,  without  finding  time  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  new  one-act  play,  "  The  War- 
rior's Tomb,"  which  was  completed  during  May. 
This  same  month,  an  adventurous  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Harring,  who  had  come  to  Norway  from  Denmark 
with  the  glow  of  Greek  freedom  in  his  heart,  and 
who  had  written  an  over-bold  play  entitled  "  The 
Testament  of  America,"  was  banished  from  the  coun- 
try; he  was  hastily  seized  by  the  police  and  put 
aboard  a  vessel.  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  both  signed 
their  names  to  a  protest  which  was  made  against  this 
act,  and  which  failed  to  bring  the  desired  results,  al- 
though Harring  had  the  empty  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing a  deputation  and  of  hearing  the  cheers  from  his 
ardent  sympathizers.  » 

The  examination  report  which  was  signed  by  J.  S. 
Welhaven,  the  poet,  and  dated  September  3,  1850, 
indicates  that  Ibsen  failed  in  his  mathematics  and  his 
Greek ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  received  sufficent  en- 
couragement to  prepare  himself  for  re-examination.* 

'  A  reproduction  of  Welhaven's  report  is  to  be  found  in  Lo- 
thar  (1902),  p.  18,  insert. 
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The  times  were  ripe  to  fire  the  mind  of  a  joulhf  ul 
literary  man;  Ibscn  i»aw  uround  hlni  n  gi*owin|^  want 
for  a  real  National  Literature;  and  there  were  some 
few  who  were  making  a  brave  fight  to  accomplish 
this  end*  Even  the  name  of  Wclhaven  on  his  uni- 
¥ersitj  card  must  have  brouglit  strongly  to  his  mind 
"  The  Twilight  Feud»"  which  had  significant  bearing 
Upon  the  future  of  Norwegian  Poctrj<  In  addition 
to  this^  Ibsen  and  Schulcrud  gathered  around  them 
a  group  of  young  men,  intellect uallj  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  transition  stage,*  There  was 
Aasmund  Vinje,  of  peasant  birth,  nationalist  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  champion  a  patois  tongue  in 
all  writing,  sceptic  to  such  a  degree  that  truth  waa 
onlj  relative,  and  bad,  at  all  stages »  to  undergo 
change;  and  jet  who,  despite  aggressiveness,  was 
ready  for  retreat  at  any  time,  as  Peer  Gynt  was. 
Such  a  man  would  readily  gain  Ibsen's  sympathy, 
for  he,  also,  was  a  sceptic  of  twenty -two;  when  he 
became  older,  and  Nationalism  faded  before  the  larger 
dream  of  Scandinavian  ism,  then  he  became  directly 
opposed  to  the  theories  of  his  young  companion,  who 
was  ten  years  his  senior. 

Then  there  was  Paul  Botten-Hansen,  the  book* 
worrn  of  the  group,  who  instilled  into  Ibsen  some  of 

^1  wouJd  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  following:  **  Norway,  Offi- 
dftl  Putillcntlon  for  Uic  Puds  Exhibition,  imo:*  Sten  Kn 
nnd  Karl  Fi^srher.  Chrblimiitt,  1900,  [An  interealing  i 
contnLning  special  chapters  on  history,  palitical  conditions, 
dill  c'ondJ  tiotH,  trrrlesiA^tk'al  orgatvbiition^  lanf^Hge,  educiilj 
llterftturtw  the  pres»,  the  art*.]  "  Denmiirk,  Norway^  mnd 
Sweden;*  W.  Rleroy  Curtis*  Saalfieltt  Publishing  Co,,  1903. 
tSpecUl  chnpteFi  on  Chrlttiunlu,  govifnimrnt  And  politics;  fop 
meus  Kanregiaii&J 
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his  blas^  attitude  toward  life  and  at  the  same  time 
introduced  him  to  the  works  of  Ludvig  Holberg, 
whom  Ibsen  afterwards  declared  he  never  tired  of 
reading.  There  are  two  views  to  take  of  the  friends 
that  the  joung  man  drew  around  him;  onlj  charm 
and  the  strength  of  personality  could  have  won  from 
them  the  untiring  support  wliich  Ibsen  always  had 
from  them — Schulerud,  Botten-Hansen,  Bjomson, 
and  later,  Hegel  and  Brandes — groups  that  meant 
everything,  materially  and  intellectually,  to  his  fu- 
ture development.  Critics  say  that  to  Botten-Hansen 
Ibsen  owes  some  of  the  satire  of  "  Love's  Comedy  •' ; 
undoubtedly  the  former  was  in  a  position  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  a  struggling  author  who  had  not 
yet  determined  what  he  was  to  do  in  years  to  come. 
From  1850  to  1860,  Botten-Hansen  was  the  centre 
of  a  learned  and  literary  circle  known  as  **  The 
Dutchmen,"  and  in  this  way  Ibsen  was  brought  in 
touch  with  many  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in 
Norway. 

One  more  person  needs  to  be  named  in  order  to 
complete  the  editorial  staff  of  "  The  Man  " — ^Abild- 
gaard,  a  wild  figure,  who  might  in  these  days  be  re- 
garded as  an  anarchist,  but  who  to  his  friends  was 
only  an  ultra-republican,  whose  one  idea  was  to  upset 
the  rule  of  king  and  have  a  democracy  instead.  He 
was  heart  and  soul  pledged  to  the  labour  movement 
which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  Marcus  Thrane,  and 
through  the  incendiary  character  of  his  work,  he  came 
near  involving  Ibsen  in  a  conflict  with  the  law.  Abild- 
gaard  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  his  room  was 
raided  by  the  police  on  July  7,  1851 ;  the  younf]r  men 
had  time  to  conceal  some  of  the  papers  scattered 
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about,  among  which  probably  there  were  some  mild 
opinions  of  Ibsen.  Searching  the  room,  nothing  was 
found  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  latter,  although 
his  socialist  companions  suflTered  imprisonment, 

Jaeger  gives  a  full  account  of  "  The  Man,'*  which 
in  intent  was  semi-political,  occupying  a  middle  course 
for  a  while,  but  showing  fijmlly  a  much  further  lean- 
ing toward  opposition,  than  the  opposing  party  it- 
self* For  J  says  Jiegerj  "  the  Norwegian  opposition 
in  the  Storthing  of  1851  was  •  .  .  the  weakest 
and  most  tractable  opposition  in  the  world/*  Ibsen*s 
disgust  over  these  political  conditions  was  expressed 
in  his  musical  tragedy,  *'  Norma;  or,  A  Politician's 
Love,"  which  was  a  burlesque  of  Bellini's  opera.  But 
it  seems  thatj  notwithstanding  the  revolutionary  ar- 
dour of  the  youthful  editors  of  "The  Man,"  the 
paper  was  not  as  savage  in  tone  as  they  intended  to 
make  it^  Probably  their  enthusiasm  was  checked  by 
the  fate  of  Abildgaard;  more  likely  Botten-HansenjL 
the  student,  held  impulMveness  at  bay.  The  name 
was  soon  changed  to  the  "  Andiirimner,"  and  it  ran 
for  only  a  short  while  afterwards.  Ibsen's  contribu* 
tions*  all  indicate  Imitations.  **  He  has  come,"  writes 
Jieger,  **  under  the  influence  of  the  study  of  litera- 
lure,'* 

In  November,  1851,  Ibsen  was  ready  lo  leave  for 
Bergen,  but  before  then  there  were  certain  influences 
at  work  wlilch  hear  directly  upon  his  can*er,  Tlie 
conditions  of  tlit-  theatre  in  Norway  were  critical, 
confidence  in  native  talent,  native  ability  being  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  For  many  yearjf  the  national  instinct  was 
gathering  strength  for  recognition.  From  1834  to 
1838   there  bad   been    a   struggle   between   Henrik 
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Wergeland  ^  and  Sebastian  Welhaven  in  their  efforts 
each  to  establish  a  school  of  poetry.  The  former, 
who  was  the  author  of  an  all-embracing  epic  entitled 
**  Creation,  Man  and  the  Messiah,"  flaunted  a  wild 
revolutionary  style,  loose  in  construction,  independ- 
ent of  models,  perhaps  native  in  tone,  but  lacking 
restraint;  the  latter  was  more  formal,  more  well- 
balanced;  Gosse  compares  his  genius  with  the  poise 
and  cultured  precision  possessed  by  Matthew  Arnold ; 
his  style  was  subject  to  the  refinement  which  indicated 
Danish  influence  and  which  well  exemplified  his  own 
contention  that  a  national  literature  "  cannot  be 
created  out  of  nothing ;  that  to  promote  this  develop- 
ment it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  asso- 
ciations which  have  hitherto  been  common  to  both 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  thus  to  keep  in  rapport 
with  the  general  literature  of  Europe." 

The  feud  that  followed  was  characteristic  of  Nor- 
way; the  people  separated  into  parties,  and  accusa- 
tions were  thrown  from  one  to  the  other.  Said  one: 
Wergeland's  genius  is  kept  up  by  brandy;  said  an- 
other, Welhaven  is  receiving  bribes  from  Copenhagen. 
Yet  beneath  the  superficial  recriminations  there  was 
a  vital  principle  at  stake ;  in  a  blind  fashion,  Norway 
was  seeking  to  free  herself  from  Danish  influence. 

This  fight  for  Nationalism  was  bound  to  result  in 
such  ungovernable  independence  as  Wergeland  ex- 
hibited; on  the  other  hand,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  likewise  call  for  the  academic  side  of  Wel- 

*  Through  Wergeland's  national  enthusiasm  the  17th  of  May 
was  adopted  as  a  national  holiday.  Wergeland*s  party  was 
known  as  the  "ultra-Norwegian";  Welhaven's  party  as  the 
-Intelligence" 
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haven's  critical  ability.  These  twa  men  were  aware  of 
the  awakening  of  nfttional  consciousness;  one  wished 
to  break  wholly  with  Danish  tradition,  the  other  was  J 
conservative,  and  it  was  with  the  conservative  that  fl 
Ibsen's  sympathies  lay,  even  though  "  The  Twilight 
Fend  **  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  active  influence  when 
he  began  to  write.  Even  Denmark  was  aware  of  the 
rich  tradition  of  Norway,  for  Oehlenschlagcr  himself 
had  once  proposed  that  Norse  mythology  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  Greek  by  all  Scandinavian  writers.  In 
this  spirit,  we  find  him  dealing  with  **  Ilakon  Jarl/* 
a  period  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Norway,  and  with  '*  The  Gods  of  the  North,"  ' 

There  was,  in  1851,  when  Ibsen  went  to  assume 
control  of  the  theatre  at  Bergen,  another  phase  of 
tlie  subject  of  nationalism — that  which  applied  to 
creative  dramatic  art  in  Norway,  for,  between  the 
year  of  independence  and  this  time,  there  were  but 
two  names  that  had  received  any  prominence,  one, 
Henrik  A.  Bjerregaard,  who  had  composed  an  opera, 
and  the  other,  Wergeland,  whose  farcica)  attempts 
were  receiving  consideration  more  because  of  his  per- 
sonal  prominence  than  because  of  their  inherent  merit. 
This  art  stagnation  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  movement  in  Norway  was  somehow  in-  , 
volved  with  politics.  Even  **  The  Twilight  Feud  "  M 
had  split  into  "  parties  ";  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  ™ 

*The  fpitdpr  U  rcfrrred  tf>  W-  M.  Prtyne*R  Account  of 
AfUm  GotHrtb  f>lilcnHClil*gcr,  In  Ihi-  "  LIbrsry  of  the  World** 
Ilcstt  l.Jlcrutiirc '':  nho  to  the  stmic  writrr's  a<voiint  of  «lohiin 
ik-baAtiAfi  CHtiiiiicrmrycr  WVlhHVi'n,  \n  llic  smtit  coJlcelU>fi,  CoiK 
jmit  Morn**  "  Hfandimn iim  Ulerriturt?"  (IH8I).  pp.  i?94-it9. 
Far  thr>8c  fainllifir  with  th^  langxingr,  Jjt^r*&  Dmihh  Lftefv* 
tiire  Ih  invjilufiblc* 
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remembered  that  Welhaven  himself,  as  one  of  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Christiania,  was  intent 
on  preserving  some  of  the  Danish  characteristics. 

The  balance  of  intellectual  inclination,  therefore, 
pointed  toward  Copenhagen;  however  much  Norwe* 
gians  might  go  to  see  the  farces  of  Wergeland,  they  , 
did  not  consider  that  actor  of  any  importance  who 
had  not  received  a  training  in  the  Danish  theatre, 
or  who  was  not  himself  a  Dane.  This  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Christianians,  and  the 
people  of  Bergen  even,  were  partial  to  the  diction 
of  Copenhagen ;  society  aped  the  manner  of  the  Dan- 
ish capital.  So  that  in  the  theatre,  in  the  university, 
in  the  home,  the  cultural  taste  did  not  take  to  the 
national  movement ;  it  was  only  in  the  Storthing  that 
the  parties  wrangled  over  the  name. 

The  ground- work  of  Ibsen's  intellectual  life  was 
laid  in  this  atmosphere.  The  literary  world,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  ended  where  Copenhagen  ended. 
He  was  familiar  with  Oehlcnschlager ;  and  Botten- 
Hansen  had  initiated  him  into  the  comedy-spirit 
of  Holberg;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  world-litera- 
ture and  his  native  environment  was  provincial. 
But  his  intellectual  assets  were  more  than  this.  If 
we  consider  the  unrest  of  his  mind,  and  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  times,  we  can  explain  much  in  the  char- 
acter of  Henrik  Ibsen,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
Bergen.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  his  fugitive 
poems  and  initial  dramas  the  acquirement  of  certain 
tones  which  were  never  to  desert  him,  however  much 
they  might  alter  in  intensity. 

Between  1847  and  1851,  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty-six  of  his  poems   preserved,   and  these   are 
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cliiefiy  indications  of  his  youthful  moods.  After  a 
man  has  achieved,  then  we  are  constantly  trying  to 
huild  his  greatness  up  by  gathering  together  the 
strands  of  his  past.  The  verses  entitled  **  Resigna- 
tion *'  are  not  so  remarkable  for  a  youth  of  his  tem- 
perament; it  is  easy  to  develop  a  sceptic  out  of  a  boy» 
and  Ibsen*3  training  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources 
very  early  in  life,  when  those  resources  were  scarcely 
evident*  Therefore,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have 
questioned  the  future  poetic  success  of  his  muse.  Per- 
haps, like  the  waves  in  his  poem,  **  By  tlie  Sea " 
(1848),  his  whole  effort  to  create  will  break  against 
the  cliff,  and  disperse,  leaving  no  trace  behind!  In 
"  Doubt  and  Hope*'  (1848),  we  find  his  soul  steeped 
in  a  night  of  terror;  the  storm  rages  and  beats 
against  his  mind  in  the  form  of  endless  questioning 
as  to  his  faith. 

**The  Sources  of  Memory '^  (1849),  in  a  way 
forebodes  the  future  attitude  of  Falk  in  **  hov^m 
Comedy  ";  it  is  the  typical  mood  of  the  inexperiencedt 
whose  ideal  love  for  an  ideal  lieing  surpasses  any 
possible  realization,  and  the  memory  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  actuality.  Many  and  many  times 
over  does  Ibsen  cling  to  this  idea  with  a  certain  happy 
melancholy.  When  he  bids  farewell  to  Schulenid  in 
a  song  (1S49),  liis  consolation  is  that  memory  can- 
not rob  him  of  what  has  already  been.  The  observa* 
tion  of  nature  in  "  The  Harvest- Sea  son  "  or  *'  Au* 
tumn  '*  piece  brings  to  him  the  same  consuming 
thought ;  the  plaintive  song  of  the  wind,  and  the 
pathetic  picture  of  felling  leaves  cannot  alter  the 
memory  of  a  summer  freshness,  "  Spring  Timet** 
for  which  Due  wrote  the  music,  vibrates  tlic  %nm€ 
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chord.  Scarcely  twentj-two,  yet  Ibsen  has  already 
bethought  him  to  depend  on  that  within  himself  whidi 
is  immutable.  His  joy  of  life,  his  song  of  thanks- 
giving are  more  to  him  as  a  memory  than  as  a  reality. 

In  part  these  poems  indicate  a  poverty  of  healthy 
imagination ;  there  is  no  elasticity,  no  rebound,  but  a 
settled  attitude,  a  Byronic  old-age  of  youth.  Con- 
tinuing his  fascinating  regard  of  the  gruesome,  Ibsen 
tried  his  hand  at  a  dismal  description  of  *^  The  Dance 
of  Death  " :  the  graveyard,  the  moonlight,  the  head- 
stones, and  the  hour  of  midnight,  such  is  the  local 
colour.  Ibsen  seems  wilfully  to  avoid  the  cheerful 
aspects ;  even  in  nature,  he  prefers  during  an  "  Au- 
tumn Evening"  (1849)  to  hear  the  rain  beating 
against  the  window  and  to  bethink  him  of  his  heart's 
ideal. 

His  romanticism  also  is  fraught  with  a  similar  fas- 
cination for  the  sombre ;  he  may  conjure  up  the  sea 
by  moonlight,  or  sketch  an  evening  stroll  in  the  for- 
est— there  is  always  some  blot  on  the  landscape,  his 
eye  sees  a  disfigurement,  his  ear  catches  the  hoot  of 
a  far-off  owl  in  the  stillness.  But  he  appears  content 
with  such  sadness,  for  he  sings : 

"  Here  in  this  wild  and  stormj  place 
My  soul  at  last  Ands  rest. 
And  here  to  me  seems  Nature*s  face 
Reflected  from  my  breast"* 

The  other  aspects  to  be  detected  in  these  poems  ^ 

*  Tr.,  l*aync  in  Jaeger. 

'See  ''Ein  Nachtrag  su  den  Gedichten"  in  Henrik  Ibsen's 
Samtliche  Werke  .  .  .  von  Georg  Brandes,  Julius  Ellas, 
Paul  Schlenther.  [Vol.  1.]  The  translations  are  made  by  Emma 
Klingenfeld,  Ludwig  Fulda,  Max  Bamberger.  See  also  Jaeger's 
biography. 
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have  already  been  commented  upon  indirectly;  there 
was  his  political  indignation  expressed  over  Norwav'ft 
lukewarm  attitude  toward  Denraark  in  1848;  there 
was  his  interest  in  the  national  revival  which  was 
largely  furthered  in  him  by  his  reading  of  Oehlen- 
Bchlager  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  poem  **  To 
the  Norwegian  Skalds**  (1849);  therein  he  asks  the 
signi^cant  question  why  they  persist  in  centring 
their  attention  on  Northern  nature^  forgetting  thut 
Norway  has  a  human  heart;  the  native  singer  must 
draw  life  from  the  native  soiL  This  attitude  is  one 
which  indicates  the  dramatist^s  tastes;  for^  even 
though  "Brand"  and  ^' Peer  Gynt  "  and  **  Whtn 
We  Dead  Awaken"  dwell  much  upon  mountain  scenes^ 
stillj  Ibsen's  characteristic  tendency  was  to  contem- 
plate tlje  lieart  of  man  rather  than  the  heart  of  na- 
ture, save  in  so  far  as  it  had  its  psychological  beai^ 
mg  upon  one^s  development 

Thus  early  in  life  Ibsen*s  moods  were  crystallising 
his  ardour,  or  more  properly  speaking  eneni'^ting  it, 
because,  on  a  very  few  rare  occasions  it  would  spurt 
through  in  surprising  strength,  indicating  a  delight 
at  being  free,  even  though  late  in  life,  Ibsen  did  not 
seek  the  healthiest  out  of  youth,  no  more  so  than  Falk, 
who  WHS  constantly  sceptical  as  to  the  validity  of 
joy.  Peer  Gynt  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  romp 
and  frolic  at  Hegstad:  Falk  always  looked  at  the 
brilliancy  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer  as  to  (he  hol- 
lo wnes;*  of  life.  You  may  criticiBe  this  as  the  Byronic 
youthfulness  of  Falk;  it  was  the  picture  indeed  of 
Ibxcn,  *uch  a  hid  ns  wtiuld  ga7.e  upon  a  throng  de^ 
scribed  in  his  **  Ball-room  Memories "  and  ponder 
on  their  mmn  in  Ufe,     Rather  than  give  himself  up 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  it  suited  him  better  to 
draw  some  figure  from  that  dancing  throng  and  talk 
with  him  thus. 

''What  is  it  that  animates  all  these  joyous  and 
smiling  faces?  They  have  come  hither  expecting  con- 
tentment and  pleasure;  have  they  found  what  they 
sought?  Does  not  the  ball  rather  present  an  ideal 
picture  of  the  great  drama  of  human- life?  And 
what  is  this  ideal?  Anticipation,  hope,  and  disap- 
pointment! In  these  three  words  behold  the  whole 
story  of  human  life!"^  And  in  this  same  piece  he 
falls  to  dreaming  of  his  heart's  ideal;  he  places  his 
arm  around  the  slim  substance  of  a  shadow,  uncon- 
scious of  the  many  actualities,  and  when  he  awakens 
to  the  music  and  to  the  brilliant  lights,  the  hideous 
realit3'  makes  him  thankful  that  his  vision  is  safe  in 
his  memory. 

This  sarcasm  in  its  incipicncy,  these  romantic  par- 
oxysms were  fortunately  consigned  to  paper  only  on 
rare  occasions;  they  in  no  way  presage  the  stature 
of  the  future  playwright;  they  are  ordinary  and 
unoriginal  in  sentiment.  But  they  arc  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  his  intimate  cast  of  thought  at  the  moment ; 
they  point  to  his  being  alive  to  the  issues  of  the  day ; 
and  what  saved  the  Ibsen  of  1850  from  himself  was 
the  external  national  unrest,  and  the  group  of  3'oung 
men,  more  violent  perhaps  in  expression,  but  more 
practical  at  the  time,  as  far  as  their  ideals  were  con- 
cerned, than  he  was  himself.  Had  Ibsen's  father  re- 
mained wealthy,  his  future  might  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent; it  is  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  facing 

•Tr.,  Pajnc  in  Jaeger.     Note  that  this  poem  is  half  poetry 
and  half  prose.    See  the  German  version. 
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of  facts  whicli  often  saves  a  man,  during  the  first 
stages  of  hiB  storm  and  stress  period-  m 

The  play  completed  by  Ibsen  just  before  he  wentf 
up  for  his  examinations  has  never  been  translated 
into  English  I  its  romanticism  is  less  virile  than  in 
'*  CatiJina "   and   its   note  less   personal,   though   its 
atmosphere  is  far  more  native  and  sincere*     In  Sep- 
teniberj  1850,  it  was  presented,  with  slight  notice  m 
taken  of  it,  at  the  Christ iania  Theatre;  and  several  ^ 
^a^ars  after  was  first  printed  as  a  feuSleton  in  a  Ber- 
gen paper.    The  spirit  of  the  piece  is  thoroughly  of 
the  scliool  of  Oehlenschlager ;  in  fact,  a  faint  echo  of 
"  Hakon  Jari  "  is  heard  in  the  lines  of  "  The  Wai^ 
rior's  Tomb."     The  old  and  seasoned  dramatist  of 
Denmark  was  the  power  directing  Ibsen  tow^ard  his     . 
great  and  interesting  Saga  period.     In  fact,  **  Tbefl 
Warrior's  Tomb "   in   situation    is   a  pot-pourri  of  ^ 
Danish  influence,  a  borrowing  from  many  of  Ochlen- 
schlager's  Norwegian  attempts.     Some  critics  con- 
tend that  Ibsen  surpasses  his  master  in  the  poetic 
skill  with  which  he  handles  the  brutality  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  Viking  physiquei  but  in  comparison  with 
his  own  work,  the  spirit  of  this  piece  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  **  Tlie  I'ikings  at  Helgeland."     For  j 
iti  signiflcanco  lies  only  in  Ibsen*s  attention  bdngfl 
drawn   to   Norway'*   past,   and   not   in   the  artistic™ 
litrt'ngth  of  its  workmanship.     It  possesses  a  certain 
iimplicity,  it  certain  hint  of  the  grandeur  of  such 
manhood ;  in  Blanka*  the  girl,  there  is  an  ideal  charm 
that  is  natural,  considering  Ibsen's  romantic  susce{i- 
tihility*    But  the  plot  and  motive  are  mediocre,  as  yet 
exhibiting  i^mall  contrast  of  character^  as  yet  devoid 
of  inh*ns!vc  and  subtle  change. 
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The  story  is  of  the  simplest.*  A  Viking,  Roderik, 
swoops  down  upon  a  Southern  warrior,  spreading 
havoc  and  destruction  in  his  path.  His  followers 
leave  him  behind  as  dead,  and  he  is  cared  for  by  a 
maiden,  Blanka,  who  converts  him  to  Christianity. 
He  thereupon  relinquishes  his  piratical  life,  burying 
his  shield  and  spear  beneath  a  mound,  which  is  ever 
kept  covered  with  green  and  flowers  by  his  foster 
child.  But  in  years  to  come,  this  old  man's  son, 
swearing  blood  vengeance  for  his  father's  life,  comes 
to  this  isle  and  meets  Blanka ;  the  mound  before  him 
stands  witness  to  his  father's  sacrifice  and  his  father's 
death.  Though  he  loves  the  maid  at  sight,  and 
though  her  Christian  sweetness  makes  instant  appeal 
to  his  sympathy,  his  warriors  would  have  him  visit 
his  wrath  upon  her  and  the  old  man.  Then  Roderik 
reveals  himself  to  his  son,  and  Gandalf  soon  sails 
North  with  Blanka  as  his  bride,  leaving  the  grey- 
haired  sire  to  live  out  his  hermit's  life  alone. 

This  being  the  bare  skeleton,  wherein  lies  the 
value?  If  any,  in  the  impatient  tone,  the  discontent 
over  the  miserable  generation  which  forgets  the  full 
stature  of  Norwegian  men.  Blanka  has  her  ideals 
of  the  Northern  Vikings,  the  heroes  who  do  things, 
who  act.  Here,  Ibsen  contrasts  the  Christianity  of 
the  girl  with  the  pagan  spirit  of  Roderik's  son,  not 
philosophizing  as  he  will  do  later  in  "  Emperor  and 
Galilean,"  but  externalizing  in  the  contrast  of  gen- 
tleness with  hardy  boldness. 

The  whole  dramatic  dialogue  is  an  operatic  sketch. 

•  I  follow  here  the  French  translation,  "  Le  Tumulus " — le 
Vicomte  de  Colleville  ct  F.  dc  Zepelin.  See  Introduction 
thereto;  also  Brandes'  study  of  Ibsen. 
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Bl&tika*s  dream  of  the  vague  blue  of  the  North  h 
Ibsen's  dream  of  Norway '5  past;  Gandalf's  diseoil' 
tent  over  his  kingdom's  lethargy  since  the  glory  of 
his  father  has  departed^  is  Ib^en^s  dissatis  fart  ion 
with  the  present  thne*  When  the  son  discovers  %vhat 
he  believes  to  be  his  father's  tomhj  he  deplores  tlie 
fact  that  here  in  the  South  an  old  hero's  mound  finds 
a  place*  It  is  the  Midi  that  htxn  killed  the  North! 
he  eries,  thus  echoing  OehlensehUiger*  The  many 
worn-out  situations  have  been  oftentimes  used  ill 
romantic  pieces ;'  the  father  and  son  unknoi^^  to  each 
other;  the  old  man  trying  to  save  Blanka's  life  by 
clauning  that  upon  him  all  vengeance  must  fall ;  the 
melodramatic  disclosure  of  identity ;  there  is  little 
of  the  future  Ibsen  in  this.  Yet  in  the  final  words 
of  the  play,  there  is  a  note  of  prophecy^  indicative 
of  the  dramatist'i  youthful  hope ; 

"Tlie  Northern  glory,  puriricd*  uiU  rise  nncwv 
TNs  Uiue  victorious  in  spirit  true**' 

Tile  little  that  Ibsen  had  seen,  heard^  and  read  01 
the  Storthing^s  inaciionf  and  apparent  indifferetice 
to  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  develapment  of 
European  matters,  stung  him  to  the  quick,  for  early 
as  it  was,  his  banner  was  flung  against  compromise, 
and  the  pohtical  connection  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  was  maintained  purely  in  such  manner*    This 

'  A  A  A  mutter  of  Snterest*  \t  h  wtll  to  record  (jii^yeV  Atutenifent 
tJwit  Itlttiikji  Wftjs  piiiycd  hy  L^auri*  i^ventlafent  ufterwdrds  one  of 
lh«etrM  turst  iiitcrprcter*»  bul  tiren  n  dcliuliiritc.  On  ]l»§rn^fl 
sc^veivtlcth  hirthd/iy  thr  Berlin  Prtrsis  Society  held  ttte  mAnq- 
tfiTipt  tcm\,  'nil*  ilMle  of  pnv%cntntkHi  at  rtimUanta  was  Sep* 
tcmbcr  iH*  IH50;  nt  Bcrgeiu  Junmny  :?•  14*54, 
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condition  next  prompted  him  to  combine  his  love  of 
caricature  with  his  incipient  ability  to  satirize  cur- 
rent weaknesses,  in  a  piece  modelled  after  Bellini's 
**  Norma,"  and  entitled  "  Norma ;  or,  A  Politician's 
Love.**  The  outline  of  the  "  score  **  is  thus  given 
by  Jaeger  :* 

**  Political  nobilities  take  the  place  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  opera,  and  the  most  powerful  blows  are 
dealt  out.  In  the  figure  of  Norma,  the  opposition 
in  general  is  derided  as  characterless,  while  at  the 
same  time  several  members  of  the  Storthing  are 
singled  out  by  name  and  branded  as  fortune-hunters.'* 

This  production  saw  the  light  only  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Andhrimner,  and  as  that  paper  could  boast 
of  but  a  meagre  circulation,  Ibsen's  wit  and  skill  at 
verse-making  had  limited  appeal.  When  finally  he 
prepared  a  foreword  for  the  book,  he  made  a  dec- 
laration as  to  the  particular  figures  lampooned ;  in 
the  composition,  he  sought  to  infuse  some  of  the 
sprightly  imagination  that  seemed  rampant  when  he 
attended  the  Tribune  of  the  Storthing,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  pcrruqued  heads  of  the  members,  who 
were  debating  in  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  futile, 
half-hearted  fashion.  But  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  happening  to  go  to  a  performance  of  Bellini's 
opera,  the  whole  satiric  panorama   unfolded  itself; 

'  While  speaking  of  unpublished  and  unfamiliar  plays  of 
Ibsen*5,  note  Brandes'  mention  of  "Den  Ensomne  "  ("  The  Lonely 
One"),  dated  1886.  According  to  Jaeger,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  writing  "Catilina,"  Ibsen  was  contemplating  a  dramatic 
version  of  the  storj'  of  "  Justedalrypa."  Two  acts  were  finished 
and  then  cast  aside,  bearing  the  title,  "The  Grouse  of  Justedui: 
a  National  Play  in  Four  Acts."  Alfhild  in  "  Olaf  Liljekrans  " 
is  taken  from  this  earlier  drama. 


each  member  fell  into  his  natural  place,  Holmboe, 
the  noble  father;  another  dig-nitarj  as  the  pee%4sh 
old  uncle  who  had  lost  all  feeling  for  the  poetrj 
of  life,  and  so  on:  thus  combining  his  morning  and 
evening's  experiences.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
nifMxl  with  which  he  regarded  the  government  was 
the  same  which  later  gave  impetus  to  the  mature  sa- 
tires; the  Storthing  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  political  character  which  was  to  find 
expression  later  in  definite  personages.^ 

This  was  the  status  of  Ibsen's  activity  when  he 
received  his  appointment  at  Bergen;  and  when  he 
left  to  assume  his  duties,  he  had  the  gratificatian 
of  realizing  that  even  though  "The  Warrior's  Tomb  " 
had  brought  him  almost  nothing  as  far  as  pecuniary 
gain  was  concerned^  it  had  at  least  attracted  the 
attention  of  01  e  Bull,^  whose  role*  it  seems,  was  to 
encourage  incipient  genius*  and  who  recognised  in 
Ihsen  the  same  possibilities  which  he  discovered  in  the 
talent  of  Edvard  Grieg. 

'  See  foreword,  **  Norma  oder  Ale  Lielic  ciiies  PoUUkers  •*! 
MiJAiktrapiklie  in  drei  Akten  (1B51)  and  note,  p.  5!MI  and  p. 
iKili  of  volume  1,  *'  Henrik  Tbsen^s  SJimtliche  Werke  in  deutsdier 
Spr«ebe»"    Brandes,  ELins,  Schlcntber, 

•Sec  "Life  of  Ole  Bull,''  Mrs.  Sarn  C  BulJ;  alicj  see  under 
Bull,  in  Ilalvor^ien's  **  Nor^k  Forfatter-Lexikonr  Illli'lsaa 
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CHAl^Ell  IV 

BERGEN  (1852-1857) 

The  awakening  of  Norway  is  part  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  Henrik  Ibsen.  In  his  early  years,  when  the 
desire  to  study  art  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  his 
canvases  exhibited  the  influence  of  whatever  small 
national  school  of  painters  was  then  in  existence.  As 
he  advanced  in  years,  his  point  of  view  became  less 
personal ;  his  attention  concentrated  on  civic  matters, 
and  this  change  represents  the  difference  between  the 
sentiment  of  his  early  verses  and  the  satiric  experi- 
ment in  "  Norma ;  or,  The  Politician's  Love." 

In  all  directions,  there  was  effort  made  to  stamp 
the  cast  of  Norway  upon  language,  upon  subject 
matter,  upon  culture  in  general,  but  the  change  was 
slow  and  the  opposition  strong.  Even  though  at  a 
later  period  Ibsen  was  overzealous  in  his  diction,  and 
in  his  criticism  of  the  diction  and  style  of  others,  so 
much  was  he  influenced  by  Danish  taste  in  these  ini- 
tial years,  that  his  vocabulary  was  far  from  the  pure 
Norwegian. 

In  respect  to  the  theatre,  the  national  note  was 
weak,  and  the  hope  for  a  distinctively  native  dramatic 
and  histrionic  talent  was  almost  niZ,  so  thoroughly 
had  the  Danish  system  gripped  the  country.  There 
had  been  some  effort  the  year  previous  to  Ibsen's  birth 
to  establish  a  National  theatre,  J.  P.  Stromberg,  a 
Swede,  supporting  the  movement.  The  political  his- 
tory of  the  country,  while  in  one  way  quieting  the 
restiveness  of  the  people,  in  another  way  left  them 
deplorably  inert.  This  same  inertia  characterized  the 
art  movement  in  Norway. 

Ibsen  reached  Bergen  in  November,  1851,  there- 
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fore,  witli  little  more?  than  a  faint  Idea  as  to  wh&t 
Olc  Bull  wanted  hmi  io  du;  he  was  told  that  he  was 
to  be  the  play^vright  and  stage  manager  of  a  house 
which  the  musician  had  estahiished  the  year  before, 
and  had  cliristened  the  Norwegian  Theatre,  perhaps 
in  the  belief  that  the  centre  of  dramatic  art  could  be 
developed  In  Bergen  rather  than  in  Chrbtiania;  but 
more  likely  intent  on  taking  some  part  of  the  strength 
and  prestige  away  from  Copenhagen.  The  salary 
was  to  be  a  hare  pittance;  to  this  wxis  added  a  grant 
of  four  hundred  sf>ecie-doIlars  or  about  £90  to  enable 
Ibsen  to  travel  for  a  few  months,  beginning  in  April, 
1852,*  the  theatre  being  far  behind  in  methods  and 
deplorably  lacking  in  actors,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
material  for  the  players  when  they  were  obtained^ 

The  Bergen  experience  was  in  a  way  an  education 
for  Ibfient  since  his  reading  was  but  meagre,  and  hij* 
acquaintance  with  drama  confined  to  a  very  few  ati* 
tliors.  But  during  the  time  he  held  office  at  the 
theatre,  he  superintended  the  staging  of  one  hutidred 
and  forty-five  plays,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
was  by  Scribe — an  undeniable  proof  that  he  k'/tmed 
mucli  from  the  external  trickery  of  this  Frenchmant 
evidences  of  which  may  be  detected  in  all  of  his  plays 
from  "  Lady  Inger  "  to  **  The  League  of  Youth/' 

His  travelling  stipend  also  enabled  Ibsen  to  cast 
off  his  provincial  viewi  and  to  meet  many  of  the  ini' 
portant  mtti  of  the  tlicatrc.  In  Christiania,  he  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  writing  of  Hcnrik  Hertz, 
the  Danisli  draniattut,  whose  delicate  style  Imd  won 
him  lucceiis  in  two  masterpieces  entitled  **  Svcnd  Djr- 

» In  tias  mme  year,  1833,  ■  wliool  for  the  tralninjr  «f  Nor- 
wei^ljiti  m'tori  woa  begun* 
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ing's  House  "  and  "  King  Rent's  Daughter."  At  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Copenhagen,  Ibsen  was  introduced 
to  Councillor  Heiberg.  The  letter  written  to  the 
management  of  the  Norwegian  Theatre  at  Bergen 
on  May  I69  1852,  indicates  some  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  him  on  this  trip ;  besides  procuring  a  few 
plays  and  a  great  deal  of  second-hand  music,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  study  the  theatrical  methods  put 
into  practice  by  other  managers  in  actual  presenta- 
tions then  on  the  boards.  Here,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  he  was  familiarized  with  several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  he  witnessed  some  of  Holberg's 
comedies,  as  well  as  Scribe's  "  Bataille  de  Dames." 
But,  during  his  absence,  he  was  uncomfortably 
pinched  for  money.  His  plans  were  extensive,  and 
had  he  been  given  additional  sums  he  might  have  ac- 
complished more  for  his  theatre  by  travelling  sys- 
tematically through  the  cities  of  Germany.  But  in 
August,  1852,  he  and  the  actors  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Copenhagen  returned  to  Bergen ;  they 
had  been  successful  to  a  small  degree ;  yet  the  largest 
gain  for  Ibsen  was  personal,  for  the  influence  of  Hei- 
berg* and  of  Hertz  upon  this  period  of  his  writing 
is  acknowledged.  In  the  way  of  friendship,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
the  painter,  J.  C.  Dahl. 

The  young  stage  manager  now  had  thrust  upon 
him  additional  duties ;  he  was  to  be  the  official  author 
of  the  house,  preparing  an  original  drama  for  Foun- 
der's Day  of  each  3'ear,  and,  furthermore,  he  was  to 

'  Ibsen  wrote  a  poem  to  Heil>erg  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(1860),  entitled  "To  the  Survivors/*  Sec  Gosse,  p.  50,  for 
translatioiL 
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design  the  costumes,  sketches  of  which  are  said  to 
exist  In  a  large  book  in  Bergen ;  a  few  of  them  Imve 


been 


roduced 


Rudolph  Lothar'a  study  of  the 
dramatitit*  The  repertoire  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  translating,  and  in  this  part  of  the  work 
Ibsen  secured  the  good  services  of  his  future  mother- 
inlaw,  Blagdalene  Thoreseoi  into  whose  family  he 
appears  to  have  had  nn  early  introduction. 

In  his  business  capacity,  the  young  director  was 
fjir  from  genial;  in  fact  his  overseriousness,  which 
verged  on  aggressive  directness,  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  final  resignation ;  and,  in  contrast  with 
Bjornsont  who  afterwards  assumed  the  post,  it  was 
much  akin  to  ill- temper*  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  exactions  and  routine  must  have  taxed  his  reft- 
lei^ness,  Ibsen  seems  to  have  accomplished  his  work 
faithfully*  Tlirough  the  untiring  labours  of  Mr< 
Archer,  one  is  able  to  reach  a  few  conclusions  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  work,  by  arranging  a  tabular  list 
of  some  dramas  superintended  by  Ibsen  during  hit 
tenure  of  office;  it  is  based  on  an  article  whose  main 
object  was  to  illustrate  that  while  Ibsen  owed  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  influence  to  George  Sand  or 
to  Zola,  and  though  he  was  deplorably  unfamiliar 
w  ith  the  French  language,  still  his  apprenticeship  at 
the  Bergen  theatre  brought  him  in  direct  contact 
with  the  constructive  methods  of  the  French  drama- 
tists of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  list  IS  intended  to  do  no  more  than  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  plays*  Mr.  Gosse  is 
somewhat  e3ctravagant  when  he  writeB:  "  No  Bergen 
no   *  DoIFs   House  *  or   '  lledda 
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FuKCH   Influencb  07X   Imbk. 

Table  made  from  WUliam  Archer*8  *<  Ibsen^s  Apprenticeship.'* 

Fwrinigktly,  n.  8.  75,  January,  1904. 


1851. 
Four  French  Plajs  Presented. 
Scribe*s  La  Samnambule, 
Two  plays  by  Mdesville. 
One  play  by  Ancdot 


1859. 

Eighteen  French  Plays  Presented. 
D*Ennery*s  Dan  C4»ar. 
ScTibe*s  BataUle  de  Dames. 

L'Ambitievx. 

La  Tutrice. 
Two  plays  by  Bayard. 

Alexandre  Duvars  La  Jeuness€  d€  Henri  F. 
Ponsard*s  Charlotte  Corday. 


1853. 
Fourteen  French  Plays  Presented. 
Ibsen's  8U  John's  Night  (Founder's  Night,  Jan.  9). 
Sandeau's  MademoUelle  de  la  Seiglikre, 
Dumas's  Catherine  Howard. 
MdesviUe's  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 
LeuTen*s  and  Brunswick^s  Le  Mariage  am  Tambonr. 
Bayard*s  and  Bi^ville's  Si  Dieu  le  veut. 


1854. 
Fourteen  French  Plays  Presented. 
Il>sen's  Warrior's  Tomb  (Founder's  Night,  Jan.  »). 
Scribe's  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 

Lei  Contet  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre, 
Les  Indipendants. 
Dumas's  La  Fille  du  Regent. 
Bayard's  Un  Fits  de  Famille. 
Arago's  and  Vermoiid*s  M^moires  du  DiabU^ 
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18S5, 

IVdre  Preach  Plays  Presented. 
Ibsen*s  Fm  ittt^^r  of  0§irdt  (F<fundcr*s  Night,  Jan.  ?). 
(Sbawing   the  influence  of  Adriemm^   Ltc&u^ftur   and 
of  lr«tf   Coiti04  dw  id   Hcime  d^   Sat^ft^;  revealing 
atsop  aemrfimg  to  Archer  German  mpticvisni  »nd 
raraantiebtii.     ITie  grarc^vnult  idea  was  a   remiii* 
Iseence  of   Dtitnas^s   CothMn^   tlo^ard.] 
Scribe*s  Lit  Pari  dM  DMt«, 
Mon  EtmU, 


m$6. 

Ibften's  F«4iMi  ai  BM&ug  (Foiinder*s  Night,  Jan.  9). 

(Shoniiig  remfniiceat  touches  of  i?afaiii«  d*  l/amu^l 
Scribe's  L§  Verrt  d'Bau. 


1957. 
|bsen*5  Olaf  Lilj^kratu   {Founder's  Night,  Jan.  t). 
Angler's  and  Bandeau* »  La  Gendrt  d§  M*  pQuiir* 


Notes  Statisticallj  arranged^  Mr.  Arcber  declares  i 
while  at  the  Bergen  Theatre^  lbi»en  tnountetl  \%5  plajT^^ 
of  which  seventy- ft ve  were  French,  twcnty-<jnc  out  of 
that  numher  being  h)'  Scribe. 


It  wcnild  be  unwise  to  discount  the  importance  of 
tills  repertoire  upon  tlic  ledinical  d t- v el opu  14^11 1  of  Ib- 
sen; we  are  aUo  told  that  he  was,  ^^  this  period,  read* 
mg  a  small  l>ook  on  tlie  technif)ue  of  the  drama  b^ 
Ilemiann  Hettncr,  who  was  pleading  a^siduouslj  for 
a  psjfchdiogical  trentrnent  of  drMiiia*  rather  than  the 
looflely  eonstnicted  chronicle  play*  These  poinUt 
taken  intn  corisidcrntion  with  I  he  fncLt  of  Ihiien's 
theatregiiing  In  Christ  Ian  I  a  and  Copciiliagcn,  will 
imflicicntlj  explain  the  superiority  of  '*  The  Feast  at 
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Bolhaiig^^  over  **01af  Liljekrans,"  for  the  latter 
Was  much  earlier  in  point  of  conception,  if  not  in 
actual  presentation. 

Another  influence  which  one  has  to  consider  was 
Ibsen^s  interest  in  the  national  impulse  toward  the 
study  of  folk-lore.  Jorgen  Moe  and  Peter  Christian 
Asbjomsen  had  individually  and  together  gathered 
the  old  popular  tales  and  peasant  traditions,  re-tell- 
ing them  in  such  style  as  to  retain  to  a  surprising 
degree  their  original  naive  flavour.  Many  of  these 
stories  were  obtained  directly  from  the  peasants,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  L.  M.  Lindeman  had  col- 
lected the  peasant  melodies.  About  the  same  time  M. 
B.  Lands  tad  was  seeking  to  preserve  the  national 
songs  and  distinctive  ballads,  and,  furthermore, 
through  N.  M.  Petersen's  paraphrases  of  the  Ice- 
landic legends,  Ibsen  was  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  sagas. 

Ibsen's  enthusiasm  over  tliis  nationalism  was  shown 
in  his  repeated  analyses  of  the  exact  nature  of  its 
characteristics.  As  Jaeger  points  out,  "  St.  John's 
Night  "  was  heralded  b}'  Ibsen's  definition  of  national 
poetry,  and  "  Olaf  Liljekrans  "  followed  by  an  earn- 
est essay  "  Upon  the  Battle-Song  and  its  Poetic  Sig- 
nificance." After  having  defined  the  national  writer 
as  "  one  who  understands  how  to  impart  to  his  work 
the  fundamental  tone  that  greets  us  from  mountain 
and  valley,  from  hillside  and  shore,  and  that,  most 
important  of  all,  is  heard  within  the  depths  of  our 
own  being,"  he  added  some  remarks  to  his  "  Catilina  " 
concerning  his  historical  viewpoint,  for  he  used  facts 
only  in  so  far  as  they  abetted  his  idea ;  "  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  author  will  be  pardoned  for  having 
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given  historical  names  to  persons  who,  both  as  W 
cliaracter  and  other  circumstances,  appear  otherwise 
than  as  history  reveals  them  to  us;  and  all  the  more 
because  these  names  are  hardly  so  conspicuous  that 
their  appearance  under  circutustances  which  historj 
does  not  record  should  make  a  cod  fusing  impression/' 
This  is  an  opinion  protecting  his  use  of  historical 
data  In  **  Catilina  "  and  forestaUing  his  "  Fru  Inger 
of  Ostrat "  and  **  Emperor  and  Galilean*"  When  we 
come  to  discuss  the  individual  plays^  we  shall  take 
up  the  undoubted  historical  forces  behind  each  one, 
quoting  at  length  from  hts  preface  to  "  The  Feast 
at  Solhaug."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  attention  was 
now  largely  engaged  in  a  contemplation  of  the  past* 
To  hts  romantic  sense  he  tiad  added  a  deep  feeling 
for  tradition. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  Ibsen  as  a  susceptible  youthf 
and  yet  we  have  already  mentioned  his  '*  Ball-room 
Mernories,"  based  on  an  infatuation  of  the  summer 
of  1849,  when  Rikke  Hoist  had  flung  a  bunch  of  flow- 
ers in  his  face.  Long  years  after,  when  he  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  his  career,  another  figure  of  a  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  was  to  enthral  him*  and  maybe  when 
the  fair  maid  of  Gossentass  inspired  him  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Hilda  WangeU  there  en- 
tered also  Into  the  tmage  some  memory  of  this  earlier 
time.  In  1856,  however,  Ibsen's  attentions  were 
centred  elsewhere,  for  Dean  Hans  Conrad  Thoresen, 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Bergen,  had  a  daughter 
Susanna^  **  the  only  one/*  as  Ibsen  called  her,  and 
dcfpitc  the  «lim  condition  of  his  purse,  he  was  dt*ter- 
mined  to  marry  her*  In  a  rhymed  letter  addressed 
to  her— a  second  ball-room  poem — he  feels  that  in 
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that  gay,  heedless  throng  where  "  the  weary  burden 
of  earth  '*  is  unrealized  "  because  of  the  unthinking," 
there  is  one  in  particular  into  whose  spirit-tide  he 
would  like  to  plunge  himself: 

"Ah,  yes  I  there  is  one,  one  only, 

Among  so  many  but  one. 
Her  eyes  have  a  secret  sadness; 

I  read  in  them  sorrow  begun — 
I  read  in  them  dreaming  fancies. 

That  rise  and  sink  without  cease — 
A  heart  that  longs  and  throbs  upwards. 

And  finds  in  this  world  no  peace.** 

This  is  a  characteristic  failing  of  Ibsen's,  to  trans- 
late all  experience  in  terms  of  the  intellectual,  to 
doubt  his  own  emotion  unless  it  be  tested  by  the  sad 
undertone  of  life.  However,  writing  to  Hansen  in 
1870,  he  referred  to  his  marriage  in  words  of  true 
thankfulness ;  it  was  only  after  he  had  assumed  this 
deep  responsibility  that  serious  life-interests  gripped 
him ;  he  spoke  of  his  wife  as  having  "  exactly  the 
character  desiderated  by  a  man  of  mind — she  is  il- 
logical, but  has  a  strong  poetic  instinct,  a  broad  and 
liberal  mind,  and  an  almost  violent  antipathy  to  all 
petty  considerations." 

With  the  whole  Thoresen  family  he  was  on  terms, 
much  more  so  than  with  his  own ;  his  love  and  regard 
for  his  mother-in-law,  Magdalene  Thoresen,  who  was 
herself  a  novelist  of  some  considerable  talent,  were 
always  of  the  highest  and  form  an  agreeable  phase 
in  Ibsen's  career. 

Jaeger  and  Professor  Gosse  ^    disagree  as   to   the 

'Concerning  these  data  see  Dr.  Julius  Elias  in  Die  neue 
Rundschau,  Dec,  1906,  p.  1463;  also  article  by  Brahm.    In  his 
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exact  date  of  Ibsen's  niarriage;  the  former  claims 
that  he  returned  to  Bergen  in  1858  to  get  his  bride; 
the  latter  fixes  the  date  as  June  26,  1856,  hinting  that 
he  left  the  Norwegian  Theatre  for  Christian! a  crip- 
pled by  debt  and  by  a  wife.  But  that  the  marriage 
was  a  happy  one  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  Ibsen  must 
have  been  a  somewhat  difficult  temperament  to  please» 
yet  the  poem  to  his  wife,  entitled  '*  Thanks/'  in- 
dicates his  deep  love  for  her.  Save  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  character  of  Elina  in  "  Lady  Inger  of 
Ostrat,**  she  figures  only  incidentally  in  the  finished 
product  of  her  husband's  work;  he  seldom  ^referred 
to  her  in  his  letters,  yet  in  their  social  life  it  was  al- 
ways her  especial  duty  to  do  the  many  little  amenities 
which  he  left  undone.  The  Ibsen  home  life,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  meagre  one;  nor  did  Ibsen  remain 
callous  to  the  duties  of  a  father.  In  this  capacity 
we  find  in  him  a  tender  regard* 

From  the  time  that  Ihscn  left  Bergen  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1857,  until  the  publication  of  "  Brand,*'  he 
was  destined  to  undergo  the  ordeals  of  unremitting 
struggle;  the  royalties  gleaned  from  his  play«  were 
insignificant t  the  salary  given  him  at  the  Norwegian 
Theatre  in  Christiania  insufRclent,  and  debts  were 
piling  up  and  were  paid  in  part  ilirough  the  untir- 
ing devotion  of  friends.  Those  who  did  not  actually 
give  him  pecuniary  aid  were  nearly  all  solicitous 
about  his  receiving  grants,  Sudi  was  the  dire  con- 
dition at  times  that  he  could  not  put  the  necessary 
poittage  on  hi*  correspondence.    But  when  Ibsen  left 

]icttti(>n  ta  lite  Korwc|ifJim  Government  {Correspondence,  I*rt- 
ter  13),  Mnrch  10,  IS03,  Iba«n  plaitUy  kUIcs  that  be  was  m»r- 
rM  in  It^. 
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Bergen,  he  had  done  some  work  which  showed  signs 
of  ability,  though  not  of  any  very  marked  originality. 
He  had  gained  a  store  of  useful  experience,  his  at- 
tention had  been  turned  upon  that  source  which  was 
to  prompt  his  first  distinctive  period — that  of  the 
saga — as  a  dramatist.  The  plays  he  had  presented 
on  Founder's  Day  each  year  had  created  no  noticeable 
comment,  but  his  mind  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
working  out  of  suggestions  which  were  finally  to 
become  "  The  Vikings  at  Hdgeland  ••  and  "  The  Pre- 
tenders.'* 

For  the  sake  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Archer's  edi- 
tion, our  discussion  of  the  plays  must,  in  the  begin- 
ning, be  slightly  changed  about.  "  St.  John's 
Night"  was  given  to  the  public  in  1853;  "Lady 
Inger  of  Ostrat  "  in  1855 ;  "  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  " 
in  1856,  and  "  Olaf  Liljekrans  "  in  1857;  but  since 
the  first  and  the  last  have  never  been  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, being  disregarded  by  Mr.  Archer  as  of  inferior 
interest,  it  is  well  to  consider  them  briefly  in  passing. 
Ibsen  himself  was  averse  to  having  them  included  in 
any  definitive  edition. 

Again,  the  student  has  to  acknowledge  indebted- 
ness to  Jaeger  for  a  sketch  of  "  St.  John's  Night," 
a  piece  of  fairy  lore  akin  to  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  a  mixture  of  elfin  fancy  in  the  midst  of 
every-day  surroundings.    The  plot  runs  as  follows:* 

**  The  scene  is  laid  upon  a  farm  in  Thelemarken, 
where  ladies  and  students  have  assembled  on  St. 
John's  Eve.  A  betrothal  is  about  to  be  pronounced, 
and  in  celebration  of  the  occasion,  punch  is  brought 

'This  synopsis  of  Jeger^s  is  based  on  an  account  given  in 
Blanc*s  history  of  the  Bergen  Theatre. 
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in  to  the  garden.  Here  the  nixies  come  in  luid  ei- 
press*  the  juice  of  a  mjsterious  plant  into  the  ptineh 
bowL  Whoever  drinks  of  this  juice  is  no  longer  daz- 
Elcd  by  outward  appearances;  the  scales  drop  from 
hift  ejes,  and  he  beholds  *  the  inner  Ufe,  that  sits  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  souJ*'  .  ,  -  After  the 
couples  In  the  piece  have  partaken  of  the  puneht 
thej  stroll  out  to  the  St.  John*s  hill,  where  the  moun* 
tain  opens  for  those  whose  sight  lias  been  made  clear, 
so  that  thej  see  the  mountain  king  surrounded  by 
dancing  elves  and  hill  folk.  The  prosaic  natures,  on 
the  other  hand,  see  only  girls  and  boys  dancing  about 
a  St.  John^s  fire,  and  take  the  mountain  king  for  m 
member  of  the  festival  committee,  A  romantic  poet 
li  one  of  these  common^ place  people.  A  play  of 
elective  affmities  now  takes  place,  under  the  influetice 
of  the  magic  draught  of  the  nixies;  the  poetically 
Inclined  natures  now  understand  each  other*  and  are 
brought  together  in  spite  of  the  t>etrothal  that  had 
separated  tliein  before^  while  those  of  prosaic  disposi* 
lion  also  join  forces.  At  tlie  same  time*  an  ancient 
wrong  that  Imd  been  done  the  romantic  lover  is  di^ 
covered  and  righted,  and  all  is  brought  to  a  ifttis- 
factory  ending," 

Such  artificiahty  of  situation  and  sentiment  is  fur- 
ther seen  in  "  Olaf  Liljekrans."  The  legend  from 
which  Ihsefi  took  suggestions  for  his  plot  iu  containeti 
in  Land^tad^s  **  Norwegian  Folk- Songs  "  and  is  char- 
atlertxed  by  certain  supernatural  qualities  r^K>rttd 
to  in  *'  St.  John's  Niglit  " ;  but  he  likewise  drew  upon 
the  tale  of  "  Justedalrypa.'*  The  piece  was  never 
a  iuccess*  and  a  few  years  after,  prompted  by  a  d^ 
mrt*  which  he  had  always  manifested    to  write 
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libretto  for  an  opera,  he  proceeded  to  revise  "  Olaf  ** 
for  this  purpose,  even  sending  part  of  the  manuscript 
to  the  composer,  Udbye,  but  the  idea  was  for  some 
reason  abandoned. 

The  play  marks  a  certain  change  in  Ibsen's  view- 
point ;  it  is  the  last  of  his  work  to  be  purely  romantic 
in  tone,  and  it  is  a  transition  from  the  ballad  to  the 
saga  style.  His  romantic  period  did  not  wholly  suc- 
ceed in  making  him  lose  his  interest  in  the  life  around 
him;  even  his  fancy  was  connected,  however  unor- 
ganically,  with  the  types  of  people  he  saw;  and,  in 
•*  Olaf  Liljekrans,"  his  attention  became  more  con- 
centrated upon  his  dramatu  persona;,  although  the 
developing  of  the  plot  was  wholly  inconsequent  and 
without  any  particular  motive  prompting  it. 

When  the  manuscript  was  completed,  it  was  sent 
to  the  Christiania  Theatre,  but  was  immediately  de- 
clined by  the  artistic  director.  Ibsen's  relations  with 
this  Borgaard  were  not  cordial;  the  two  differed  on 
many  essential  points,  one  being  that  the  latter 
wished  certain  changes  made  in  "  Lady  Inger  ''  which 
Ibsen  refused  to  make;  this  aggressive  attitude  on 
his  part  may  have  caused  Borgaard's  later  refusal 
of  **  The  Vikings."  Considering  the  ferment  in  Ib- 
sen's mind  as  to  the  national  qualities  in  art,  and 
realizing  how  persistently  he  was  reading  the  eddas, 
the  sagas,  and  the  ballads,  it  is  strange,  as  Brandes 
asserts,  that  the  diction  of  this  piece  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly Danish;  an  examination  of  the  text  will  em- 
phasize the  absence  of  distinctively  Norwegian  words. 
As  3'et  Ibsen  was  still  a  student  of  the  drama;  he 
was  neither  independent  in  style  nor  spontaneous  in 
imagination ;  he  was  experimenting  with  what  he  had 
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learned  from  Oehlenschlager,  Holberg,  and  Hertx. 
After  all,  it  is  marked  how  prone  he  was  to  Imitation; 
he  never  himself  made  an  original  break*  but  only 
deepened,  and  perfected  the  experiments  of  others — 
a  species  of  dram?itic  Edison.  We  shall  find  him 
working  upon  a  form  of  expression  that  would  suit 
the  drama  jet  contain  the  ballad  swing;  this  was  not 
pioneer  effort  on  his  part,  but  a  continuation  of  what 
Hertz  lumself  had  attempted;  we  shall  find  him  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Bjomson*s  "  Bankruptcj  " 
and  **  The  Editor  '*  and  surpasdng  them  both  in 
point  of  fltjfle  and  vitality,  "  Olaf  Liljekrans  "  tn 
this  respect  was  anything  but  noteworthy;  its  lig- 
nifieanee  h  neither  personal  nor  artistic. 

As  for  the  mere  story,  it  is  trite  in  the  telling* 
Olaf  Liljekrans*  is  betrothcfl  to  Ingehorg  Guldvik; 
the  marriage  is  to  be  one  of  convenience,  since  the 
estate  of  Uame  Kirs  ten  Liljekrans  is  in  sore  need  of 
financial  backing,  which  the  peasant »  Arne  Fra  Guld- 
vik,  might  give  it,  while  tiie  latter  is  intent  on  lUi 
alliance  with  a  family  whose  socnal  position  he  covetj* 
But  the  two  parents  liave  not  reckoned  with  their 
children.  On  the  day  Ktt  aside  for  the  final  meeting, 
Olaf  is  nowhere  to  be  found :  he  haii  hied  liim  to  the 
mountain  valley  and  has  become  passionately  enam- 
oured of  Alfhild,  daughter  of  an  old  mu.^ician,  Thor^ 
jerd,  while  rngehorg  Guldvik  in  her  turn  is  casting 
longing  looks  upon  anotfier  man,  Hemming,  her 
Tnothi'r*a  equerry* 

Olaf  is  a  weak  individual;  he  has  no  sense  of  re- 

xponsibility ;  Ingeborg  passes  from  his  mind  »s  easily 

•  Srr  the  Frrndi  trATiKlatLon  of  "  OUf "  by  Vlcotnte  dc  Colic» 
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as  Alfhild,  when  she  is  later  on  persuaded  to  go  with 
him  from  her  mountain  isolation  to  his  own  village, 
where,  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  realizes  the  awk- 
ward situation  and  succumbs  to  his  mother's  plead- 
ing. The  course  of  events  is  now  haphazard;  Alf- 
hild,  a  wild  being,  somewhat  similar  to  Gerd  in 
•*  Brand,"  sets  fire  to  the  house  in  which  Ingeborg 
is  to  become  the  wife  of  Olaf,  and  flees  to  the  moun- 
tains, pursued  by  Fru  Kirsten's  people.  To  add 
to  the  consternation,  at  the  same  moment  that  Alf- 
hild  throws  the  lighted  torch.  Hemming  and  Ingeborg 
depart;  but  their  love  is  of  the  kind  that  Ibsen  later 
is  to  cartoon  in  "  Love's  Comedy."  Olaf  returns  to 
the  mountain  valley;  there  he  comes  upon  Alfhild, 
who  naturally  doubts  his  avowals,  having  been  once 
deceived ;  then  he  meets  with  Ingeborg  and  Hemming 
and  they  all  reach  some  understanding.  When, 
finally,  Fru  Kirsten  and  Arne  Fra  Guldvik  capture 
Alfhild,  it  is  likely  to  go  hard  with  the  elf-like  creat- 
ure, for  she  is  accused  of  witchery  which  they  be- 
lieve she  has  practised  upon  Olaf,  who  for  a  second 
time  has  disappeared.  The  girl  hears  her  crimes  nar- 
rated; what  she  has  done  is  no  more  than  what  has 
been  done  to  her ;  she  boldly  faces  the  cross-examina- 
tion and  listens  calmly  to  the  sentence  passed  upon 
her  of  instant  death,  since  slie  refuses  to  tell  of  Olaf's 
abiding  place.  But  just  at  the  moment  when  she  is 
to  be  sacrificed,  Fru  Kirsten  offers  her  one  more  op- 
portunity, not  knowing  that  near  by  and  witness  to 
this  scene  is  Olaf  himself.  Every  condemned  person 
has  the  right  to  be  championed,  and  if  among  those 
around  her  there  is  one  who  is  willing  to  uphold  her 
innocence  and  to  marry  her,  then  she  may  go  free. 
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Olaf  claims  this  right*  In  the  end,  the  pairing  off 
IS  quicklj  done.  Ame  blesses  his  daughtert  and  Fru 
Kirstcn,  still  intent  on  worldly  gain^  hearing  of  the 
rich  lands  whicli,  as  events  disclose,  belong  to  Alfhild^ 
IS  reconciled,  and,  in  operatic  stylei  the  drama  is 
brought  to  a  close. 

Throughout  the  text*  song  and  folk-lore  are  In* 
terspcrsed,  and  the  lines  are  efflorescent  and  senti* 
tncntah  There  is  a  certain  abandon  in  the  narra- 
tive which  portends  "  Peer  Gynt,"  although  the  scenic 
baclcground  is  'hardly  as  vitaL  The  dramatic  im- 
pulse is  not  as  dominant  as  the  lyric,  nor  are  the  char- 
acters marked  by  any  interests  which  would  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  modem  readers. 

Barring  this  one  play,  Ibsen's  saga  period  exhibit^^ 
marked  advance  from  piece  to  piece.  Tlie  works  so 
far  considered  have  been  frHgnientary  and  largely 
significant  only  as  they  indicated  the  elements  which 
later  would  alTect  his  craftsmanship  and  his  critical 
attitude  tow*ard  life*  Even  in  its  fragmentary  l>car* 
ingt  Ibsen *s  advance,  however  slow,  has  l)een  thor- 
oughly consistent,  though  at  times  somewhat  indis* 
tinct.  But  from  now  on,  the  appearance  of  each 
new  play  represented  a  positive  value,  liad  a  di^tttnct 
history  of  its  evolution;  and  furthermore,  what  is  of 
decided  importance  to  English  readers,  is  available 
in  faithful  tranKlation.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  first 
two  plays  in  the  saga  period  of  Ibsen's  career  might 
Ik*  regarded  as  pn rt  of  his  apprenticeship  days;  but 
they  ctmtairj  so  many  excellencies  that  they  justify 
our  considering  the  experimental  stage  as  over.  Hen- 
rtk  Ibfien  wan  now  hv^ginning  to  realise  his  mi«ston 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  playwright* 
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CHAPTER   V 

'  THE    FEAST   AT 


The  important  question  regarding  the  use  of  bal- 
lad and  saga  material  in  drama  involved  the  difficulty 
of  adapting  the  material  to  drama,  in  view  of  its 
formal  metre.  In  the  beginning,  interested  as  he 
was  in  the  whole  body  of  this  particular  class  of 
literature,  Ibsen  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
philosophy  of  style,  which,  however,  was  soon  to 
impress  itself  upon  him.  He  imbibed,  as  it  were,  the 
method  of  Heiirik  Hertz,  whose  "  Svend  Dyring's 
House  "  had  dealt  with  Danish  folk  song  in  an  orig- 
inal verse  that  seemed  to  overleap  the  difficulties  of 
narrative ;  and  thereto  he  added  many  of  the  artifices 
which  marked  Scribe's  so-called  "  well-made  "  play. 

In  1883,  when  he  came  to  write  a  preface  for  the 
second  edition  of  "  The  Feast  at  Solhaug,"  Ibsen 
was  loath  to  acknowledge  this  literary  indebtedness, 
refuting  George  Brandes'  statement  that  the  piece 
was  fashioned  under  Hertz's  influence;  in  fact,  he 
asserted  that  he  was  not  particularly  impressed  with 
Hertz  as  a  dramatist.  Ibsen  was,  however,  always 
oversure  as  to  his  own  interpretation  of  himself,  and 
I  venture  to  agree  with  Mr.  Archer's  belief  that  to 
Hertz  belongs  the  original  impulse  which  started  this 
saga  period.^ 

But  thus  far  we  may  rely  upon  Ibsen's  statement, 
that  in  his  development  a  definite  progressiveness  is 

'  Ibsen  has  expressed  his  wish  that  those  who  would  see  him 
well  represented  should  consult  Valf  rid  Vasenius's  "  Henrik 
Ibsen*s  Dramatic  Poetry  in  its  First  Stage"  (1879);  as  well 
as  •*  Henrik  Ibsen:  The  Portrait  of  a  Skald"  (188:2). 
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to  be  detected.  During  1854  lie  became  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  literature  and  history  of  his  own 
coixntrv  in  the  Middle  Ages.  "  Lady  Inger  of  Os* 
trat "  points  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  mediaeval 
loanners  as  well  as  with  the  political  temper  of  tlmt 
era.  Not  finding  the  period  so  vtry  pregnant  with 
dramatic  opportuniti^,  however,  he  turned,  with  half- 
hearted Interest,  to  the  sagas  of  the  kings  and  to 
traditional  as  well  as  legendary  incident^  which  he 
also  found  difficult  to  use  at  the  moment. 

Happening  upon  the  Icelandic  ^*  family  ^'  sagas, 
he  iuiitantly  recognised  more  of  the  human  atmos- 
phere which  drama  required,  more  of  the  personal 
character  wliich  afforded  an  outlet  for  individual 
pasjsion.  And  so  he  studied  carefully  and  to  good 
purpose  the  Petersen  tranBlations — while  gradually 
there  was  shaped  in  his  mind  the  whole  skeleton  of 
**  Tlie  Vikings  at  Helgeland,"  The  cross- purposes 
between  his  two  women  heroines,  the  banquet  sceiett 
the  quarrels  were  all  ready  to  hand.  "In  short,**  fto 
he  confesses,  "  it  was  my  intention  to  reproduce 
dratnatically  exactly  what  the  Saga  of  the  Volsungs 
gives  in  epic  form," 

Other  inclinations  were  to  intervene,  for  Landstad^s 
Imllnds  were  also  claiming  Ihsen^4  attention,  and  the 
romanticism  which  was  still  strong  within  him  would 
not  allow  him  to  pass  such  data  by.  **  My  mood  of 
the  moment/*  he  said,  "  was  more  in  harmony  with 
the  literary  romanticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  than 
with  the  deetia  of  the  sagas,  with  poetical  than  with 
prose  compositions,  with  the  word-melody  of  tlie  bal- 
lad  Umn  with  the  characterization  of  the  saga,^ 
That  is  why  *'  The  Feast  at  Solhaug "  usurped  his 
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attention  and  was  completed  before  *^The  Vikings 
at  Helgeland."  In  every  essential  it  is  the  immature 
placing  of  saga  figures  within  a  lighter,  lyrical  set- 
ting of  the  ballad  spirit. 

The  year  following  the  completion  of  **  The  Feast 
at  Solhaug  "  he  wrote  his  essay,  **  Upon  the  Battle- 
song  and  its  Poetic  Significance,"  which  was  sent 
to  his  friend,  Botten-Hansen,  who  was  then  editing 
the  newspaper  IUu$trerei  NyKedMad.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  here  was  a  dramatic  author  who 
was  scouring  the  popular  remains  of  his  national 
literature  for  material  containing  dynamic  power. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  form  at  his  command — 
a  form  which  required  the  commingling  of  the  lyric 
with  the  ballad  and  with  drama  st3'lc.  These  elements 
dominate  the  finished  play  of  "The  Feast  at  Sol- 
haug "  and  constitute  the  chief  reasons  for  its  artistic 
weakness. 

Moreover,  Ibsen's  zealous  desire  to  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  a  past  age  kept  him  at  first  from  conceiving 
clearly  the  main  motives  of  his  characters;  but  he 
chafed  beneath  his  own  imitation  and  kept  working 
until  the  surety  of  his  technique  made  him  bold  to 
be  freer  in  his  use  of  materials.  His  essay*  very 
clearly  indicates  his  mental  attitude  toward  his  new 
data,  and,  for  an  understanding  of  the  artist  at  the 
time,  the  significance  of  his  arguments  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  grasped. 

'  Tills  essay  is  contained  in  the  flrst  volume  of  Henrik  Ibsen^s 
S&Dtliche  Werke;  ed.  George  Brandes,  Julius  Eliaa,  Paul 
Schlenther,  p.  337;  translated  by  Ethel  H.  Heam  under  title, 
''The  Saga  and  the  Ballad,**  Contemporary  Review,  90:318-31, 
Sq>tember,  1906. 
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He  writes: 

**  The  real  people,  who  m  Norway ^  as  in  other 
places,  have  stood  apart  from  all  direct  influence 
of  the  poetry  of  artt  have  found  in  their  ballad  po^sj 
a  satisfying  expression  for  their  inner  life*  which 
has  here  found  a  form  whereby  to  reveal  its  intel- 
lectual contents  to  all  and  everyone.  The  ballad  is 
not  written  by  a  single  individual;  it  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  poetic  strength  of  a  whole  people;  it  is  ibe 
fruit  of  its  poetic  endowment/* 

Ibsen  therefore  believes  that  the  objectivity  which 
characterizes  the  ballad  has  kept  people  aloof  from 
national  literature  in  poetry.  It  is  his  belief  that 
poetical  subjectivity  has  no  meaning  to  the  peoplet 
and  unlike  in  every  way  are  those  very  people  to  the 
theatregoers  who  only  seek  a  ntw  attuatton  or  n  new 
intrigue. 

*'  This  need  for  poetic  self -activity,'*  he  continueSy 
**  IS  m  characteristic  of  tlie  whole  Teutonic  race,  mud 
hence  it  is  that  only  certain  forms  of  art  are  truly 
demotic  in  this  race,  while  the  other  forms  have 
through  civilization  become  the  property  of  the  cul- 
tured alone,  and  are  still  to  this  day  dead  and  foreign 
to  the  mass  of  the  people/' 

Thus,  in  tlie  south  of  Europe,  Ibsen  calk  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  th«t  with  the  Greeks  and  Romam 
and  witli  the  Romance  peoples  in  general  there  was 
no  bulk  of  folk-poetry  to  compare  with  the  Norwe* 
g^an  bnllads.  Tliis  passive  rebitiun  to  their  art  ac- 
counts for  the  importance  placed  upon  plastics  in  the 
•outh;  a  form  of  art  which  calls  for  contemplation 
rather  than  for  activity  of  mind*  T^iereforc,  with 
some  show  of  pride  in  the  contrast,  Ibsen  writes: 
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**  He  [the  Northerner]  asks  for  the  outUnes  only 
-of  the  drawing,  to  which  he  will  himself  put  in  the 
last  touches,  all  according  to  his  own  requirements; 
he  does  not,  like  the  Southerner,  want  the  artist  to 
point  to  his  work  and  show  him  where  the  centre  lies 
— ^he  will  find  the  centre  for  himself,  and  that,  not  in 
any  prescribed  way,  but  through  that  radius  which 
the  individual  shading  of  the  folk  character  indicates 
to  him  as  the  nearest.'' 

A  strong  sense  of  possession  lies  in  ballad  history ; 
it  is  an  important  part  of  popular  life.  Flourishing 
in  a  free  atmosphere,  when  once  confined,  it  droops 
and  dies.  Fresh  from  his  investigations,  Ibsen  is 
thankful,  however,  for  the  husk.  And  though  it 
has  declined,  the  ballad,  per  se^  has  given  rise  to  an- 
other form. 

"  The  time  will  come,"  he  declares,  "  when  national 
art  poetry  will  go  to  ballad  poetry  as  to  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine.  Cleansed,  led  back  to  its  original  purity 
and  raised  throughout,  it  will  again  strike  root 
among  the  people.  The  beginning  has  already  been 
made  in  the  case  of  the  sagas;  Oehlenschlager's 
genius  guessed  at  the  necessity  of  a  national  basis 
for  the  national  poetry.  .  .  .  That  Oehlen- 
schlager  threw  himself  on  the  saga,  and  not  on  to 
the  ballad,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  of  his  first  appearance." 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  research  had  been 
long  engaged  on  the  sagas,  and  only  through  Oehlen- 
schlager's  individual  work  with  the  ballad  form  could 
a  way  be  prepared  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  ballad.  While  Oehlenschlager  drew 
material  from  the  ballad,  Ibsen  sees  in  him  a  peculiar 
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ignoring  of  "  the  difference  in  treatment  required 
by  the  ballad  and  by  the  saga.'*  Probably  he  recog- 
nised that  the  content  of  the  ballad  was  better  suited 
to  drama  than  the  saga,  which  ^*  ii  a  great,  cold»  iso- 
lated epos,  in  its  inmost  essence  objective  and  igno- 
rant of  c%'ery thing  lyric,"     For,  to  Ibsen: 

'*  The  drama,  as  we  know,  is  a  high  connecting 
link  between  the  lyric  and  the  epic*  ,  •  .  By 
means  of  dramatic  treatment  the  saga  period  doe* 
indeed  enter  into  closer  relations  with  reality ;  but 
this  is  just  what  it  should  not  do;  the  statue  gains 
nothing  by  being  given  the  natural  colour  of  skin, 
hain  and  eyes.** 

Herein  lies  the  fault  Ibsen  finds  in  Oehlenschliiger, 
for  he  might  just  as  well  have  told  "  Hakon  Jarl '^^ 
in  prose  as  in  five-footed  iambics,  which  are  foreign 
to  tbe  national  metre.     He  writes  further: 

"  The  saga  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  entirely 
epic;  in  the  ballad,  on  the  contraryp  the  lyrical  is 
present^  not  in  the  same  proportion,  indeed,  as  in  the 
drama,  but  still  present — -and  the  dramatic  writer 
wbo  goes  to  the  ballads  for  his  material  need  not 
subject  their  matter  to  so  much  alteration  as  he  who 
takes  it  from  the  sagas." 

Hence,  the  ballad,  affording  a  freer  form,  givti 
the  dramatic  writer  more  opportunity  to  embody  feel- 
ing and  atmosphere  in  his  work,  while  the  metre* 
suggest  larger  liberties  in  dialogue  form.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"  Therefore  this  poetic   source  will   probably   l*c 

*An  English  version  of  Oehlertschlifer^s  "  Hokon  Jarl,** 
J  Junes  ChHstJim  rJndljcrg,  Unh*«T»ity  Studkii*  Vol  V^  Ko*. 
i,  J«n<,  IMX    UnhcTsity  of  Ne^rAska. 
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diligently  used  by  future  writers  who  will  build  on 
the  foundations  laid  by  Oehlenschlager.  .  .  .  The 
national  art  poetry  of  the  North  began  with  the  saga, 
it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  ballad;  Oehlenschlager's 
treatment  of  the  saga  corresponds  to  the  variations 
of  a  musical  genius  on  a  popular  theme ;  the  dramatic 
treatment  of  the  ballad  may  be  the  popular  melody 
itself,  artistically  treated  and  artistically  executed." 

In  comparison  with  all  sagas  which  are  pagan, 
Ibsen  thus  calls  attention  to  the  ballad  form  as  dis- 
tinctively Christian: 

"  It  does  indeed  contain  a  heathen  element,  but 
this  is  present  in  a  quite  different  and  higher  phase 
than  in  the  mythical  sagas,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the 
poetical  offspring  of  Christendom,  the  Romance, 
manifests  its  influence  on  ballad  poetry." 

In  other  words,  according  to  Ibsen,  the  ballad  con- 
tains something  of  the  miraculous,  which  the  saga 
will  not  admit.  The  ballad  echoes  Shakespeare's 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
this  world  dreams  of."  We  find,  therefore,  the  bal- 
lad linking  closer  the  folks  of  all  lands;  in  Scandi- 
navia, in  Germany,  in  France,  the  material  is  con- 
fined within  a  "  closelj'-allied  range  of  ideas."  On 
the  whole,  Ibsen's  minute  analysis  defends  the  posi- 
tion and  rich  worth  of  this  form  of  poetry. 

Such  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  final  outcome 
of  his  practical  working  with  the  ballad  form,  and 
his  return  to  the  saga  material.  Both  "  Lady  Inger 
of  Ostrat"  and  "The  Feast  at  Solhaug "  contain 
the  two  elements  and  they  both  were  written  when 
the  personal  note  in  the  man  was  thoroughly  attuned 
to  romance;  the  feeling  in  the  treatment,  therefore. 
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dominatej;  over  any  attempt  to  create  large  character, 
yet  the  plajs  are  distinctive,  in  especial  the  first,  of 
a  mannerism  which  Ihscn  never  fully  shook  off  until 
the  rebellious  Nora  declared  her  independence^* 
mannerism  marked  by  theatrical  subterfuges  of  mis- 
understandings and  similar  artificialities* 

**  Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat  *'  was  written  for  the  anni* 
versar^"  of  the  fotmdation  of  the  Bergen  Theatre, 
and  was  played  there  on  January  2,  1855;  two  years 
after,  it  appeared  in  five  numbers  of  Botten- Han  sen's 
papcr^  and  then  was  issued  in  book  foTmH»  not  being 
sufficiently  popular  to  warrant  a  second  edition  until 
December,  1874,  when*  as  was  Ibsen*s  usual  custom, 
the  manuscript  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision.^ 
In  the  letter  of  1870,  to  Hansen,  Ibsen  frankly  lays 
the  inspiration  of  this  piece  to  the  love  affair  with 
Ritke  Hoist,  which,  however  much  of  a  mild  flirta- 
tion, was  hastily  stopped  when  the  father  of  the  girl 
discovered  secret  wanderings  of  the  two  around  Ber- 
gen* Tlie  mood  of  the  moment  inspired  his  poema 
**  Field  Flowers  "  and  **  A  Bird  Song,"  but  the  figure 
of  the  girl  herself  entered  into  the  invention  of  Elins 
Gyldenlove.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  is  of  small 
consequence;  reasons  of  tins  sort  are  of  the  mo$t 
illusive  kind. 

Itjsen's  manipulation  of  the  Catiline  theme  had  af- 
forded him  expcrienco  in  the  handling  of  historical 
materials,  and  the  liberties  he  took  in  tliat  piece  were 
likewise  perpetrated  in  his  use  of  Norwegian  history. 
The  exact  period  selected  was  the  one  which  would 

^Accordlti^  ia  Halvorsen,  tbe  tbtrd  edition  was  piintrd  la 
1891,  IV o  Genimn  trttiLxlatiot]*!  «re  noted:  liiir  one  by  fimnui 
Klinp^nfrkl  (1H77),  the  otlicr  by  M.  von  Borch  (UU), 
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show  Norwegian  nobility  and  peasantry  at  the  low- 
est ebb  of  national  consciousness.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  Reformation;  and  the  impress  of  Luther's 
teachings,  while  it  had  been  felt  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, had  passed  over  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  with- 
out so  much  as  disquieting  the  grip  of  Catholicism. 
Therefore,  Ibsen  showed  his  customary  irritation 
when  he  insistently  sounded  this  national  poverty. 
Moreover,  his  choice  of  the  reign  of  Duke  Frederick 
of  Holstein,  known  as  Frederick  I.  (1624j-88),  pre- 
sented to  hand  the  character  of  Fru  Inger  of  Ostrat, 
as  well  as  her  daughters,  who  were  married  to  Danish 
nobles  and  to  Swedish  pretenders,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  unquenchable  ambition  of  their  mother. 

The  discrepancies  between  Ibsen  and  history^  are 
many,  but  in  no  way  do  they  detract  from  the  drama, 
however  much  they  may  distort  truth.  Ibsen  has  en- 
dowed Fru  Inger  with  a  patriotic  zeal  which  she  never 
actually  possessed,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  human 
warmth  in  which  she  was  really  lacking.  He  has 
painted  the  lover,  Nils  Lykke,  in  idealistic  colours, 
ignoring  the  crime  committed  by  him  upon  Lucia, 
which  in  reality  was  incest  and  which  brought  him 
in  consequence  to  the  dungeon.  History  mentions  a 
son  of  Stcn  Sture — or  at  least  a  peasant  who  claimetl 
to  be  the  son — but  it  was  a  pure  invention  on  Ibsen's 

'  For  historical  data  the  reader  is  referred  to  R.  Nisbet 
Bain^s  "  Scandinavia "  in  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series, 
University  Press,  1905;  Chapter  III.,  "  Gustavus  Vasa  of 
Sweden,  1523-1560,  and  the  War  of  Liberation,"  p.  44  seq.: 
Chapter  V.,  "The  Reformation  in  Scandinavia,  15:?0-1560,*'  p. 
99,  seq.  See  also  H.  H.  Boyesen's  "  The  Story  of  Norway." 
(Story  of  the  Nations  Series)^  Putnam,  1886 j  and  Jaeger's 
biography. 
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part  to  make  him  an  iUegitimate  chitd  of  Fru  Inger. 
Tliis  Swedish  impostor,  according  to  Bovesen,  was 
betrothed  to  Fru  Inger's  fourth  daughter. 

The  use  that  Ibsen  made  of  these  fact^  was  per- 
fectly legitimate^  provided  it  was  not  his  iii  tent  ion 
to  aim  at  an  exact  historical  portraiture.  A  drama* 
tist  has  the  right  to  shape  his  material  to  particular 
dramatic  needs,  and  Ibsen  appears  litcrallj  to  have 
built  his  scenes  on  the  principles  which  he  had  lexirn-c^^j 
from  plays  forming  the  Bergen  repertoire*  ^^H 

The  piece  presents  many  excellent  qualities;  it  r^^^ 
veali  Ibsen's  theatrical  powers,  which  were  strong, 
even  at  this  initial  point;  it  shows  a  conflict  of  mo- 
1 1  veil  which  is  handled  with  some  skill ;  it  emphajcixes 
that  the  central  figure,  in  her  vocation,  was  typifying        \ 
the  young  dramatist's  belief  in  everyone's  vocation    H 
being  God-sent*     For  a  young  man  to  be   able  to     " 
create  an  undoubted  tragic  tone  and  in  such  a  digni- 
fied fashion  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

This  drama  of  intrigue  is  in  its  main  handling 
mosit  convent ioniir,  and  in  the  jugglery  between  the 
one  of  historical  detail  and  theatric  effect,  Ibsen  haa 
fiillen  into  confusing  situfitions  which  are  not  sufR- 
ciently  explained  *tnd  therefore  are  misleading.  This 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Bergen  audiences 
in  1855,  as  well  a^  upon  the  London  audiences  when 
the  play  was  performed  by  the  Stage  Society  on 
January  £8,  1906,  The  discrepancies  are  instantly 
detected  wlicn  one  comes  to  analyze  the  plot*' 


'  Accardtni^  to  Hal^ofscn,  the  following  prrformiiacfa  of 
**rTu  Ififcr  of  Dstrit^  urn  of  interest!  TfoTjtihjrm.  18S1{ 
IhriMiiinlft,   IfiaS,   18T5|  Stockholm,   li77;   Copenhagrn,    tfiO^t 
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Norway  being  in  a  state  of  torpor,  her  nobles  ex- 
3ed,  and  even  Fru  Inger  lukewarm  in  her  attitude 
toward  Denmark,  the  play  from  the  beginning  is 
based  upon  distrust  and  gloom.  While  in  history, 
Lady  Inger  has  naught  to  fear  from  Denmark,  and 
her  sympathies  are  not  torn  between  her  people  and 
the  rulers  in  power,  Ibsen,  nevertheless,  strives  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  nationalism.  The  daughter, 
Elina,  eyes  her  mother  askance  because  of  her  inac- 
tion; the  retainers  would  arm  themselves  and  would 
hasten  to  assist  the  uprising  peasants  in  Sweden,  yet 
they  are  stopped  by  their  mistress,  who  has  upon 
her  conscience  the  dread  of  discovery  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  by  a  former  Swedish  king,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, dare    not  move  against  that  country. 

At  Ostrat,  there  arrives  a  stranger,  Olaf  Skak- 
tavl,  an  outlawed  Norwegian  noble,  but  why  he  comes 
or  why  Nils  Lykke,  the  Danish  knight,  follows  soon 
after  is  not  sufficiently  explained.  We  are  made  to 
realize  that  Lady  Inger  is  a  figure  of  large  propor- 
tions; into  whichever  balance  of  the  Scandinavian 
scale  she  might  throw  her  power  it  would  be  of  con- 
sequence to  the  fortunate  side.  As  she  has  advanced 
in  years,  her  ambition  has  been  put  above  all  things 
else,  an  ambition  which,  through  misunderstanding, 
was  finally,  in  the  Ibsen  play,  to  result  in  the  un- 
doing of  all  her  children.  One  feels  by  the  manner 
of  the  dramatist's  treatment  the  national  inertia  of 
the  moment,  and  the  importance  of  Fru  Inger's  move 
when  she  makes  it. 

Skaktavl  has  come  to  Ostrat,  mayhap,  to  f^iun 
this  powerful  woman's  support ;  in  Sweden  the  Dales 
are  ready  to  rise  against  the  nobles,  Peter  the  Chan- 
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cellor  is  loaning  toward  them  in  iynipalhjjt  and  Skak- 
tav]  is  himself  waiting  for  a  stranger  who  is  to  meet 
him  at  Ostriit*  Now  Ladj  Inger  is  expecting  NiU 
L^'kke,  and  she  has  a  high  and  varied  game  to  piny. 
She  is  hedged  alt  around  witli  motives;  she  would 
keep  a  waj  o|jen  with  Denmark;  she  would  hold  the 
favour  of  Norway;  she  would  avenge  the  shame  of 
Luetaf  her  dead  daughter,  by  inveigling  Nils  Lykke 
into  the  love  channs  of  her  other  daughter,  Elitiat 
And  thus  punish  the  knight  for  his  wrong-doing — 
she  would  accomplish  this,  the  secret  knowledge  of 
her  and  St u re's  illegitimate  son  all  the  while  gnaw- 
ing in  her  breast. 

This  complication  is  purely  the  dramatist's  scheme; 
there  arc  no  significant  reasons  given  why  Skaktavrs 
stranger  guest  should  meet  him  at  Ostrat,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  that  since  the  meeting 
is  thus  arranged.  Nils  Lykke  should  be  mistaken  for 
the  man.  And  so  the  latter  arrives  with  a  Swedish 
troop  at  his  back ;  he  would  fain  play  the  game  with 
Vm  Inger  alone,  since  the  more  would  he  his  glory 
in  the  eyes  of  his  king  if  without  assi.stance  he 
gained  advantage  over  her.  In  truth,  he  and  Im 
soldiers  arc  after  Nils  Sture,  the  real  son  of  SwiHh'n'a 
kingf  he  who  might  he  monarch,  if  the  popular  up- 
risinj^s  willed  it>  Perhaps  this  stranger  on  the  way 
to  Ostrat  is  the  very  man  they  are  after.  Nils  Lykke 
doubts  Fru  Ingcr^s  motives  and  he  has  cauiiie  to  fear 
her  duplicity,  since  he  brought  Lueia  to  a  fthaiaeful 
grave. 

Between  the  woman  and  her  Danish  guest,  there- 
fore, the  action  is  a  game  with  keen-edgid  tooU»  and 
much  is  taken  from  the  strength  of  Fru  Inger,  the 
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shrewdness  and  poignancy  which  history  bestows 
upon  her,  in  contrast  with  the  skill  and  irresistible 
attractiveness  of  Nils  Lykke.  Elina  only  betrays 
the  feminine  human  when  her  heart  goes  out  to  him. 
Even  after  her  mother,  seeing  the  odds  turning 
against  her,  reveals  to  Elina  that  this  lover  of  the  one 
child  is  the  seducer  of  the  other,  she  still  persists  in 
her  romantic  infatuaticm  for  the  man. 

What  Nils  Lykke  has  schemed  is  this:  he  would 
create  a  new  King  of  Sweden,  whose  throne  is  given 
him  through  Denmark's  assistance;  he  would  do  this 
and  more.  Yet  his  real  intention  is  to  trap  Fru  Inger 
into  betraying  the  hiding  place  of  Nils  Sture,  so  that 
the  troops  with  him,  which  are  Swedish  troops,  may 
snap  up  the  heir,  and  the  pride  and  position  of  Inger 
Gyldcnlove  may  thus  be  lowered  to  the  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Now,  Skaktavl  and  Lykke  being  brought  together 
in  mistaken  manner,  the  latter  is  quicker  to  grasp 
the  situation  than  the  former;  he  learns  that  Peter 
Kanzlcr  has  appointed  the  meeting  with  the  stranger, 
and  has  confided  to  his  secret  emissary  papers  for 
Skaktavl  which  should  be  delivered  to  Skaktavl  at 
any  moment.  But  in  quick  fashion,  passing  himself 
off  as  this  messenger,  Lykke  postpones  the  time  for 
delivering  the  papers,  knowing  that  soon  the  real 
stranger  will  appear  with  the  documents  of  import, 
which  he  can  secure  by  another  subterfuge. 

Elina  enters  Nils  Lykke's  heart  as  quickly  as  he 
conquers  hers ;  nor  can  we  help  admiring  the  plead- 
ing of  his  cause.  The  girl  is  one  of  Ibsen's  sweetest 
characterizations ;  she  succeeds  in  drawing  the  noblest 
qualities  out  of  the  man ;  she  makes  him  feel  the  de- 
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grading  weight  of  his  past  deeds.  **  Had  I  met  r 
woman  proud  and  noble  and  high-eouled,  even  as 
you,**  he  said,  "  then  had  my  path  been  different - 
.  .  ,  For  this  I  believe :  a  woman  is  the  mightiest 
power  in  the  world,  and  in  her  hand  it  lies  to  guide 
a  man  whither  God  Alniighty  would  have  him  go.'- 
They  are  both  completely  under  the  spell,  and 
though  they  both  are  constrained  in  their  speech.  Nils 
Lykke  is  too  old  a  hand  at  love-making  not  to  coiii- 
prehend  the  meaning  of  her  question,  "  Can  I  look 
towards  Denmark  from  this  hall  ?  ^ 

No  sooner  is  Lykke  left  alone  than  the  stranger 
arrives,  Nils  Stensson,  the  messenger  from  Peter 
Kanzler,  bearing  the  despatch.  Another  misconcep- 
tion ensues,  Lykke  being  taken  for  Bkaktavl  by  the 
boy.  Bo  it  is  that  the  Danish  knight  obtains  easy 
possession  of  great  and  important  news :  firstly,  that 
the  stranger  before  him  is  not  Nils  Sture;  secondly, 
that  the  heir  to  Sweden's  throne  is  dead ;  thirdly,  that 
Nils  Stensson,  so  like  the  noble  line,  has  been  mistaken 
by  people  along  the  way  for  the  dead  Count ;  and 
fourthly,  through  the  notes  and  papers,  that  Inger 
Gyldenlove  has  a  son  who  has  been  held  in  hostage 
by  Peter  Kanzler,  who  is  fearful  of  her  treachery*  and 
of  her  insatiable  ambition. 

The  aspect  of  the  intrigue  changes.  Nils  Lykke, 
quick  to  reach  inferences,  makes  t>old  to  tell  the  boy 
that  he  is  in  truth  Sten  Sture*s  son,  though  he  is 
at  first  in  Ignorance  of  the  identity  of  his  real  moUier, 
He  learns  soon  after,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  that 
she  is  Fm  Ingcr  of  Ostrat,  From  this  point  the  play 
progresses  with  considerable  action,  the  whole  de- 
nouenient  being  dependent  entirely  upon  misunder- 
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staDdings.  No  sooner  does  Fru  Inger  discover  that 
her  hidden  sin  is  known,  no  sooner  does  she,  taken 
unawares,  confess  all  to  both  men,  than  snares  and 
treachery  develop  thick  and  fast.  The  woman's  char- 
acter is  shown  torn  between  two  loves — that  of  a 
mother  and  that  of  a  patriot;  she  has  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  her  children  to  her  ambition ;  now  she 
is  anxious  to  sacrifice  still  more  in  order  to  have  her 
son  with  her. 

The  surest  way  for  Fru  Inger  to  accomplish  this 
end  is  for  her  to  aid  in  placing  her  son's  half-brother 
on  the  Swedish  throne,  unless —  Here  it  dawns  upon 
her  that  maybe  she  might  elevate  her  own  child  to 
the  kingship  and  herself  be  mother  to  a  king.  Nils 
Lykke's  wiles  are  now  full  grown ;  they  work  despite 
in  the  end  he  would  stop  events  onrushing  to  destruc- 
tion. And  this  end  is  simply  that,  believing  the 
stranger  to  be  Count  Sturc,  and  there  having  grown 
in  her  heart  the  consuming  ambition  to  crown  her  son, 
Fru  Inger  has  Nils  Stensson  killed,  not  knowing  until 
too  late  that  she  has  been  the  murderer  of  her  child. 
To  add  to  the  tragedy,  her  supposed  vengeance  upon 
Nils  Lykke  results  in  a  heavier  blow  falling  upon  her 
daughter,  whose  whole  being  has  gone  out  to  this 
undoubted  knight  of  chivalry — a  true  wooer  in  the 
romantic  8t3'le. 

The  weakness  of  Fru  Inger's  character  is  due  to 
the  flaws  in  Ibsen's  constructive  abilities;  a  woman 
as  easily  duped  as  she  could  never  have  remained 
so  long  a  political  power  in  her  country,  at  the  same 
time  courted  and  distrusted  on  all  sides  because  of 
her  determination  not  to  declare  her  faith  with  any 
faction.     Her  tragic  brooding,  in  contrast  with  the 
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pure  tendernegs  of  Elina,  is  Ibsen's  first  thoroughly 
realistic  balancing  of  the  dark  woman  beside  the 
touching  figure  of  feminine  trust.  In  his  Saga  periodf 
the  dramatist  has  not  surpassed  the  beauty  of  EItna*s 
character  though  he  has  excelled  Fru  Inger.  Thia 
may  be  because  later  his  technique  was  to  be  more 
coherent ;  and  he  was  then  less  likel}',  when  seeking 
to  make  a  character  stand  out  in  undoubted  great- 
ness»  to  obscure  it  by  having  all  vital  motives,  all 
romantic  Interest  centred  against  her. 

Those  anxious  to  stamp  Ibsen  with  a  phrase  have 
called  "Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat"  the  "Tragedy  of 
the  Candelabra,'*  l>ecause  the  scenes  all  occur  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  evening.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  ambi- 
tion^ the  same  as  **  Macbeth,"  inasmuch  as  the  her- 
oine of  each  is  a  woman  of  consuming  and  dark 
designs.  Ibscn*s  manner  of  depicting  Fru  Inger  was 
his  manncf  of  drawing  CatiHne^ — idealizing  history 
in  many  essentials,  and,  in  the  process,  adding,  M 
his  own  particular  contribution,  an  inchoate  mais 
of  involved  intrigues.  This  is  sufiicient  to  make  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  story  consistently  in  the  course 
of  spoken  dialogue;  otherwise,  the  play,  lK>th  in  at- 
mosphere and  in  point  of  curiosity,  possesses  con- 
siderable st^ge  appeal. 

Ibscn*s  own  interest  in  the  piece  was  marked  by 
his  desire  to  revise  it  in  1878,  He  did  not  always  fc«l 
this  way  toward  his  work,  for,  in  1870,  he  wrote  to 
Rotten-IIanscn,  disowning  "The  Feast  at  Solhaug" 
and  indicating  that  he  would  fain  forget  it^  except 
that  it  had  some  personal  value.  What  tliis  value 
might  have  been  other  than  that  between  the  perform^ 
ance  of  **  Lady  Inger  "  and  the  completion  of  **  The 
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Feast  at  Solhaug,"  he  had  come  to  know  Susanna 
D&e  Thoresen,  and  that  a  few  days  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  play,  he  had  gained  entrance  into 
the  Thoresen  household  at  Bergen,  is  not  stated. 

An  unexpected  success  greeted  Ibsen  when  this  lat- 
ter piece  was  presented  at  the  theatre  on  Founder's 
Night  in  1856.^  Being  stage  manager,  he  was  en- 
abled to  cast  and  rehearse  the  drama  himself,  and 
not  only  was  he  called  before  the  curtain,  but  he  was 
likewise  serenaded  afterwards  by  the  orchestra.  "  I 
almost  think  that  I  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  kind 
of  speech  from  my  window,"  he  wrote ;  "  certain  I 
am  that  I  felt  extremely  happy." 

The  play  was  soon  on  the  boards  in  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Christiania;  in  the  Norwegian  capi- 
tal, it  met  with  severe  handling,  the  cause  being  sur- 
veyed by  Ibsen  in  his  1883  preface  to  the  second 
edition.  It  had  been  kindly  received  by  the  audience, 
and  Bjomson,  in  an  overflow  of  friendly  feeling,  had 
noticed  it  in  the  Morgenhlad;  but  the  "  real  "  critics 
scored  it  mercilessly.  Tliis  Ibsen  considered  was  due 
to  the  second-hand  professional  training  which  most 

"The  play  was  given  at  the  Christiania  Theatre,  March  IS, 
1856,  and  then  published  by  Tonsberg.  Bjornson's  "Crip- 
ple Hulda"  deals  with  a  similar  situation.  See  Jaeger's  Biog- 
raphy, p.  104;  also  see  Vasenius.  Halvorsen's  record  runs: 
For  the  Bergen  Theatre  production,  music  was  written  by  F. 
G.  Schediwy;  for  the  Christiania  performance,  music  by  Paolo 
Sperati  and  in  1897  by  Lange-MUUer.  Other  dates  are:  Stock- 
holm (1857);  Copenhagen  (1861,  music  by  Glaeser);  Copen- 
hagen (1886);  Vienna  (1891);  Munich  (1897).  German  trans- 
lations of  the  play  have  been  made  by  Emma  Klingenfeld 
(1888)  and  Christian  Morgenstem  (1898).  A  Norwegian 
parody  of  the  play  was  made  in  1876. 
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of  them  had — joung  men  who  extracted  ideas  from 
Hei berg's  essay  *'  On  the  Vaudeville^"  and  from  the 
dramatic  controversy  between  Heiberg,  OeWeii' 
schlager  and  the  poet  Haiich,  These  so-called  critics 
Jiad  certain  artificial  canons  of  taste;  one  of  which 
seemed  to  be  that  they  must  foam  at  the  mouth  when- 
ever a  new  author  came  to  the  fore.  They  were  not 
thinkers^  they  were  not  original,  **  their  very  frame 
of  mind  was  borrowed/* 

Thus,  Ibsen  says,  they  were  only  too  eager  to  draw 
a  likeness  between  **  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  *'  and 
Hertz*s  "  Svend  Dyring*s  House,"  a  comparison 
which  the  author  resented-  At  this  time  Ibsen  held 
the  opinion  that  dramatic  literature  was  OTigina],  no 
matter  where  one  procured  the  material  for  the  plot 
or  itory»  provided  the  personality  was  indelibly 
stamped  upon  it.  At  the  age  of  fifty-five  he  wrote, 
with  naive  frankness:  "  A  light  summer  breeze  plays 
over  the  rhythm  of  my  verse;  over  that  of  Herta's 
brood  the  stornis  of  nutumn." 

The  piece  could  with  case  be  discarded  from  the 
body  of  Ib^en*s  work,  for  its  construction  is  feebliTt 
or,  at  least,  is  French,  As  IMr*  Archer  has  said :  "  It 
may  indeed  be  called  Scribe^s  EalalUe  de  Damfs  writ 
tragic*'*  The  intermingling  of  the  lyric  with  Uie 
meloflraniatic,  of  the  human  with  the  ballad  story,  is 
inartistic;  in  addition  to  which  the  Enghsh  readtr 
has  a  translation  which  contains  no  feeling  for  verse 
perfection  or  for  the  choice  of  words*  Nevertbekii^ 
the  mere  dramatic  outline  contains  a  certain  power 
of  contrast  in  the  two  sisters,  Margit  and  Signe, 
later  to  be  developed  in  **  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland/* 
Pcrhaiis  the  critical  differences  concerning  the  piece 
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lay  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  Hertz  could 
handle  the  metre  of  the  Danish  battle-song  more  skil- 
fully than  Ibsen.  Had  the  reviewers  objected  openly 
to  the  clap-trap  stock  incidents,  typified  by  the  cup 
of  poison,  they  would  have  been  only  too  correct  in 
their  estimate;  but  their  spleen  was  personal  and 
vicious. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  "  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  " 
as  a  transition  sketch  which  carries  Ibsen  from  his 
pure  romantic  period  into  the  saga ;  here  he  was  also 
experimenting,  however  slightly,  with  prose ;  here  the 
Viking  spirit  was  contending  with  the  narrative  of 
the  ballad. 

Margit  is  married  to  Bengt,  the  rich  master  of 
Solhaug;  she  has  gained  wealth,  but  not  the  happi- 
ness of  love.  In  the  midst  of  her  oppressive  existence 
there  moves  the  graceful  figure  of  her  sister  Signe, 
whose  hand  is  being  sought  by  Knut  Gcsling,  the 
king's  sheriiF;  his  vows  that  he  will  marry  her  are 
more  to  him  in  their  fulfilling  than  his  manners  arc 
gentle  in  the  fulfilment.  But  the  two  women  are  both 
of  them  somehow  held  in  thrall  by  the  memory  of 
Gudmund  Alfson,  who  left  them  years  before,  when 
Margit  was  free  to  love  him,  and  when  Signe  was 
naught  but  a  slip  of  a'  girl. 

Now  three  years  had  Margit  been  wed  to  Bengt, 
and  beneath  his  caresses,  the  wife  endures  the  tor- 
tures of  this  memory.  The  vista  of  years  with  such 
a  husband  stretches  out  in  unending  misery,  while 
Gudmund's  songs  keep  sounding  in  her  ears. 

This  is  her  frame  of  mind  when  Signe,  now  grown 
into  womanhood,  tells  her  of  the  return  of  their  kins- 
niany  Gudmund,  whose  harp  has  been  Signe's  care 
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through  the  jcar§  of  his  absence-  Thtv  aU  rcjolec 
over  their  jest's  arrival,  even  Margit,  who  decks 
herself  in  scarlet  and  vair,  while  within  her  breast  is 
locked  the  t  raged j  told  in  the  song  of  the  HiU-kiDg 
and  his  maiden  bride. 

Then  follows  the  parrying  of  Wows  between  Gud- 
in  tin  d  and  Margit*  her  whose  pride  would  keep  hidden 
her  overwhelming  feeling,  him  whose  warrior*s  eye  has 
caught  the  glint  of  Signers  glance.  Thus  we  have 
the  Ibsen  equ»ttion — this  time  a  man  between  two 
women,  both  contending  for  his  love.  Margit*s  hus- 
band is  bhnd  to  all  but  his  own  power  as  a  spouse; 
Bomc  find  in  him  a  foreshadowing  of  tlie  simple  Teg- 
man  in  "  Hedda  Gablcr." 

Instead  of  Gudmund's  returning  to  Solhaug  in 
honour,  he  is  in  truth  outlawed,  not  only  in  Iovl% 
dnce  Mar  git  is  now  a  dame,  but  In  worldly  wayS| 
since,  having  journeyed  to  France  with  the  Chancellor 
to  gain  a  fair  princess  for  his  king,  on  the  retum, 
the  Chancellor  and  princess  had  fallen  in  love,  and 
rather  than  she  should  be  mated  to  ttie  king,  the  two 
plotted  to  take  his  life*  Being  discovered,  they 
planned  to  sliift  the  treachery  to  Alf son's  shoulders, 
but  he  fled  from  the  court  before  the  fatal  hour  of 
hi»  banishment  arrived^ 

Gudmund  §howa  Margit  the  very  phial  which  was 
to  have  cnd(^  tht?  king*s  life,  and  there  creeps  into 
tier  brain  tlie  idea  that  may  1m?  this  same  poison  might 
rid  her  of  Bengt,  when  she  would  be  free  lierscif  to 
win  Iht  only  love!  And  soon  the  kinsman  of  these 
two  sisters  sings  to  them,  and  in  the  hearts  of  both 
growi  the  passion  of  love— to  one  a  matured  feeling, 
to  the  othcr^a  rcaHiation  of  innocent  dreams. 
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Once  more  does  Ibsen  excel  in  his  lyric  love-pas- 
sage8«  To  Gudmimd  there  dawns  the  full  truth  about 
these  sisters ;  he  realizes  the  wide  contrast  in  the  pride 
of  Margity  whom  he  had  once  loved  so  deeply,  and 
the  sweet  nature  of  Signe,  now  no  longer  a  child. 

When  the  time  arrives  to  declare  openly  his  posi- 
tion,  Margit  misunderstands,  thinking  that  Gudmund 
longs  for  her.  It  is  the  misunderstanding  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  plays,  which  Browning  uses 
more  skilfully  in  his  dramatic  sketch,  "  In  a  Bal- 
cony," and  which  here  involves  the  sisters  as  well  as 
Gudmund  and  Knut  in  a  double  complication;  for 
the  latter,  when  he  discovers  the  identity  of  this  guest 
at  Solhaug,  agrees  to  forget  that  Margit's  kinsman 
is  an  outlaw,  in  the  belief  that  Gudmund  will  be  of 
ser\'ice  to  him  in  his  suit  for  Signers  hand. 

Thus  the  story  develops  through  legend  and  song, 
so  selected  by  Ibsen  as  to  harmonize  with  the  brood- 
ing of  Margit's  soul.  She  begs  the  poison  from 
Gudmund,  pretending  to  throw  it  away,  yet  slipping 
it  deftly  into  the  folds  of  her  gown.  But  when  the 
misunderstandings  are  cleared,  when  both  she  and 
Knut  Gesling  realize  that  Gudmund  and  Signe  have 
vowed  their  love  to  each  other,  then  the  evil  plotting 
begins.  Knut  flings  defiance  in  the  outlaw's  face, 
while  Margit  determines  that  the  phial's  contents 
must  break  the  chains  which  bind  her  to  a  detested 
husband,  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  poisoned  cup  of  mead  which  she  prepares 
never  reaches  Bengt,  however;  he  is  about  to  drink 
of  it  when  he  hears  the  rapid  approach  of  Knut  Ges- 
ling with  his  armed  men.  Then  Signe  and  Gudmund 
enter  the  room,  planning  their  flight,  and  are  about 
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to  drink  from  the  %^esacl,  when  the  latter  discovers 
that  the  liquid  in  its  red  glow  In  like  the  draught  he 
took  from  Margil's  hand  when  he  went  awajt  in  fact 
the  ver J  beaker,  and  he  is  kept  from  drinking  thereof 
because  of  the  memory  aroused*  Whereupon  Margit 
returning  to  the  room  is  fearful  lest  she  has  caused 
their  doom,  and  by  her  grief  does  Gudmund  come  to 
understand  the  evil  which  circumstance  has  thus 
averted. 

In  the  fray  which  follows^  Marglt's  husbanf]  is 
slain,  but  too  late  for  her  to  claim  her  heart*s  desire; 
as  for  the  outlaw,  he  soon  finds  his  enemy,  Knuti 
in  chains ;  andj  f urthermorej  a  messenger  brings  him 
news  that  the  king  no  longer  holds  him  responsible 
for  the  tragedy  of  the  princess.  Margtt  turns  to- 
ward the  cloister  in  customary  romantic  fashion^ 
while  Gudmund  and  Signe,  left  together,  turn  to 
greet  the  morning  of  their  love*  Ibsen  always  ex- 
presses this  sentiment  of  true  living  by  the  rising  of 
the  sun  J  the  flooding  of  the  stage  with  light)  indica- 
tive of  the  hearths  fulness. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  this  story, 
unless  we  take  it  in  connection  with  "  The  Vikings  at 
Ildgclnnd***  It  represents  certain  characteristics 
found  in  tlie  Ibsen  of  Bergen  days;  in  treatment  it  is 
much  nearer  **  Oiaf  Lil  jekrans  "  than  **  Lady  Ing^r 
of  Ostrat '';  in  fact*  the  latter,  in  technique,  is  a  close 
second  to  **  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland."  It  is  signifi^ 
cant  that  between  the  completion  of  this  latter,  which 
is  the  culmination  of  what  uiight  be  termed  the  ob- 
jective use  of  ready-made  situations,  and  "  The  Pre- 
tenders,*' which  represent?*  more  of  Ih*ten's  spiritiiAl 
Attitude,  and  which  in  treatment  has  a  more  intci 
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way  of  unfolding  character, — between  these  two  in 
time  of  writing,  Ibsen  had  gained  a  surety  of  tech- 
nique without  which  his  epic  satires  could  never  have 
been  penned.  He  was  thus  disciplining  his  thought, 
which,  as  it  became  more  original  and  drew  more  from 
the  current  life,  forced  him  to  recognise  the  limita- 
tions of  verse  as  a  medium  of  expression.  This  was 
perhaps  brought  home  to  him  at  the  time  he  was 
planning  ''Love's  Comedy,"  and  when  his  roman- 
ticism, which  in  these  early  dramas  took  away  from 
tragedy  much  of  its  cruelty,  faded  before  his  social 
satire,  which  looked  for  truth  above  any  picturesque 
effectiveness  of  situation  or  of  expression. 

This,  therefore,  constituted  Ibsen's  work  while  in 
Bergen,  although,  when  he  left  for  Christiania,  he 
had  in  his  mind  more  than  the  mere  outlines  for  his 
next  play.  Besides,  though  poor  in  purse,  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  much  surer  of  recognition  than 
when  he  had  left  it  in  1851. 


CHAPTER    Vr 
CH  RISTIANIA    ( 1 857-1 864  ) 

EvEar  genius  seems  to  have  allotted  to  him  « 
period  of  direst  poverty,  and  Ibsen  waji  now  to  go 
through  his  BibHcal  quota  of  seven  years.  His  mar- 
riage put  upon  him  great  responsibilities,  which 
were  furtlicr  increased  bj  the  birth  of  a  son»  Sigurd* 
on  December  ^5#  1859,  As  Director  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Theatre  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  ends 
meet  with  the  scant  monthly  allowance,  and  once  more 
he  turned  to  his  friends,  who  stood  hy  him  in  great 
need.  There  were  debts  behind  hini  In  Bergen,  and  as 
bead  of  the  secondary  playhouse  in  Christiania,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  position  would  offer  ,  ^ 
much  hope  for  future  increase  in  salary.  H 

Whatever  there  was  of  true  worth  in  the  man 
would  have  had  small  showing  but  for  many,  among  _ 
Botten-Hansen*s  circle,  who  put  in  hi.s  way  tlie  im-  ■ 
mediate  means  of  helping  lum  over  difficulties.  The 
llluitreret  N^hedsblud  puhhshetl  his  work  and  some 
appreciative  reviews  of  his  plays;  and  it  would  seem 
that  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  in- 
tent on  obtaining  for  him  a  grant  of  some  kind^ 
These  men  were  to  he  the  prime  movers  In  Norwegian 
life:  their  scholarship  was  to  form  one  of  the  chief 
sources  from  which  Ibsen  waj^  eventually  to  draw  de^ 
tailed  infonnation.  The  effortsi  of  thi*  group  in  in- 
tellectual matters  were  to  tell  in  the  Norwegian  ad- 
vance 11  ilecade  or  so  later.  When  they  first  began  to 
meet  under  Botten-Hansen's  leadership  they  were 
strong  in  their  radical  opinions  and  in  their  national 
attilufle,  but  their  dfiHrussJon*  were  soon  so  tempered 
through  tlie  restraining  hands  of  a  few  meuibers 
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to  make  them  more  conservative,  while  their  patriot- 
ism became  wider  and  embraced  the  idea  of  a  union 
of  all  Scandinavia.  While  the  arguments  were 
hottest,  Ibsen  would  remain  quietly  observing  every- 
thing, but  refusing  to  indicate  by  word  or  gesture 
on  which  side  his  judgment  leaned.  And  in  their 
separate  appeals  the  members  of  both  factions 
claimed  Ibsen  as  their  own  because  of  his  quiescence 
and  non-committal  attitude. 

The  days  were  black  for  the  poet ;  his  letters  meas- 
ure the  mood,  and  events  conspired  to  make  things 
appear  desperate.  He  felt  the  chagrin  over  being 
left  out  of  a  compilation  entitled  "  The  Modem  Nor- 
wegian Poets  "  (1859),  and  he  saw  his  theatre  dwin- 
dling in  the  little  attractiveness  it  might  have  had  at 
the  first.  But  during  this  stress  he  and  Bjomson 
were  again  thrown  together,  for  the  latter's  tenure 
at  Bergen  had  been  short-lived.  They  were  drawn 
together  as  early  as  1850,  Bjornson  being  in  many 
ways  far  ahead  of  Ibsen  in  success;  their  ideas  in 
the  beginning  were,  however,  not  so  separated  as  they 
soon  came  to  be ;  in  fact,  "  The  Pretenders  "  exalted 
a  thought,  a  kingship  idea  which  Bjornson  had  him- 
self worked  out  in  "  Between  the  Battles."  Likewise, 
at  this  moment  they  were  both  intent  on  Nationalism, 
a  point  which  was  to  become  one  of  the  causes  for 
their  estrangement.  On  November  22,  1859,  the  two 
founded  the  "  Norwegian  Society,"  which  included 
men  who  were  fully  determined  to  break  up  Danish 
supremacy  in  literary  and  dramatic  lines.  So  ar- 
dent were  they  that  they  dubbed  themselves  "  Nation- 
alists," and,  at  their  meetings,  which  were  held  in 
Botten-Hansen's  rooms,  he  being  one  of  the  great 
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forces  of  the  day,  Ibsen  so  far  came  out  of  his  soii- 
tude  as  to  recite  "  Terje  Vigen "  and  "  Paa  Vid* 
derne"  (**On  the  Heights  ")•  To  some  extent  the 
idea  prompting  the  organ izaHoii  was  provincial — s 
desire  to  check  all  Intellectual  superiority  that  wmm 
not  "  home-brewed." 

In  the  different  responses  which  Ibsen  and  Bjorn- 
son  were  to  give  to  this  national  movement  lies  the 
explanation  for  the  difference  iu  their  churactcr* 
The  latter's  personality  was  warm  and  large  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  it  was  hard  to  destroy  his  faith,  nor  coutd 
one  easily  withstand  the  optimistic  spirit  which  he 
always  showed.  On  this  account,  he  was  to  infuse 
into  Ibsen  a  little  of  the  confidence  of  which  he  was 
sorely  in  need.  This  did  not  mean,  however*  that 
Ibsen  was  ever  to  unfold,  to  become  less  aloof,  to  be- 
come less  silent.  Probably  the  wide  difference  in 
character  between  the  tw^o  only  sensed  to  draw  them 
together,  although  Ibsen's  reticence  must  have  often 
bi*en  shocked  by  Bjornson's  openness  and  trust. 

**  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland"  liad  alreacij^  been 
completed  (18*58),  and  it  was  possibly  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated  by  a  Danish  company  at  the 
Christian ia  Theatre  that  filled  Ibsen's  heart  to  over^ 
flowing  in  the  newly  organized  national  society.^ 
Bjornson  also  wai  loud  in  hi^  demand  that  Uie  new 
piece  be  played*  But  by  the  time  the  theatre  whioh 
Ihjien  eon  trolled  lva<l  slipped  conjpletely  into  insolv- 
ency, depriving  the  playwright -manager  of  back  sal- 

^See  '*Eln  muekldn  van  der  Din^lctifin  dts  CbrkUftiilJi«r 
nimiM^hfii  Tlir«trt*«;''  Saiiitlk-h<f  Wrrkir,  Bfk.  1,  p,  Sm  IIHM], 
See  la  Um  sume  edition,  *'  Varwort  tut  erstcn  deutacbai 
Atisfabe  dcr  Hrldrn  «uf  HetfrlHua,"  )i,  :*m  [ttlltf]. 
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arj  and  of  his  position,  he  had  become  absolutely  cal- 
lous to  the  theatre  as  a  practical  proposition;  he 
teemed  to  owe  it  a  grudge  for  coming  between  him 
and  his  progress  as  an  author.  The  bitterness  was 
still  rife  within  him  when  he  wrote  from  Rome,  on 
December  88, 1867,  to  Bjomson,  "  For  a  poet  the  toil 
of  a  theatre  is  equivalent  to  a  daily  foeticide.  The 
civil  laws  make  this  a  punishable  crime ;  I  do  not  know 
if  God  is  more  lenient.  ...  A  man's  gifts  are 
Bot  a  property ;  they  are  a  duty." 

His  next  appointment  (1863)  was  as  **  aestetisk 
konsulent"  of  the  old  Christiania  Theatre,  with  a 
salary  of  less  than  £6  a  month.  His  situation  became 
more  desperate  still,  and  such  friends  as  Bernard 
Dimkcr  and  Johan  Sverdrup,  no  less  than  Bjomson 
and  Michael  Birkeland  later  on,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. There  was  likewise  the  added  anxiety  of  waiting 
upon  the  decisions  of  those  in  authority  to  whom  ap- 
plications for  monetary  grants  were  made.  It  is 
agreeable  to  record  one  bright  flash  in  this  year  1863, 
when  Bjpmson,  after  a  two  years'  trip  abroad,  and 
Ibsen  again  met  at  Bergen,  where  during  the  month 
of  June  there  was  being  held  a  Festival  of  Song. 
The  two  wrote  poems  for  this  occasion,  and  Ibsen  was 
as  near  in  holiday  humour  as  he  ever  got  to  be. 
**  The  festival  itself,"  so  he  wrote  to  the  shipowner 
with  whom  he  had  stayed,  "  and  the  many  lovable, 
unforgettable  people  I  met  at  it,  acted  upon  me  like 
an  inspiring  church  service.  .  .  .  They  were  all 
so  good  to  me  at  Bergen." 

This  was  the  grateful  cry  of  a  man  who  within  a 
few  months  had  petitioned  the  King  twice  for  aid, 
and  in  whose  behalf  Bjomson  was  busy  gathering  to- 
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gather  some  private  donations,  Thougli  Ibsen  hac 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  aloof ^  of  being  cold 
and  difficult  to  approach,  there  was,  beneath  his  rough 
exterior,  a  longing  and  a  sjmpathv  for  just  that 
youthfulness  of  soul  which  he  found  in  his  Bergen 
host;  being  ahvc  to  the  rich  quahtj  of  hfe  in  otliers, 
enjoying  the  chivalric  way  some  people  had  of  look- 
ing at  things, — there  is  a  peculiar  tragedy  in  his 
studied  restraint^  which  was  to  grow  into  a  settled 
habit. 

On  August  69  1860,  Ibsen  addressed  a  petition  ta 
the  King,  asking  for  400  specie-dollars  (£90)  from 
the  fund  for  artists  and  scientists  to  travel  abroad* 
ao  that  he  might  spend  some  six  months  in  London, 
Paris,  and  other  large  cities  in  Europe,  Gerinany 
being  mentioned  in  especial,  in  order  to  study  dra- 
matic art.  Even  thus  early  he  was  conscious  of  his 
own  ability,  and  he  did  not  regard  the  assistance  he 
sought  so  much  as  a  favour  to  himself^  as  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  encourage  the  development  of  art  and 
poetry.  As  Ibsen  outlined  in  his  petition,  drama  had 
heretofore  received  but  scant  national  assistance, 
whereas  in  all  other  realms,  large  contributions  had 
been  forthcoming*  This  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  acknowledge  the  theatre  was  not  due  to  any 
ignorance  that  of  all  arts  drama  dealt  closest  with 
reality;  it  was  based  entirely  on  the  fear  that  any 
grant  which  might  be  made  would  go  toward  benefit* 
ing  individual  theatres  or  increasing  private  builil* 
ing  funds.  As  a  manager,  playwright,  and  scenic  m?- 
tiftt,  Ibsen  felt  that*  his  experience  warranted  the 
grant  being  made  liim,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
Us  appeal* 
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He  struggled  through  the  next  two  years  as  best 
he  could,  and  finally,  on  March  14,  1862,  appealed  to 
the  Council  of  the  University  of  Christiania  for  120 
specie-dollars  (£27)  from  the  fund  for  scientific  re- 
search, to  enable  him,  during  the  summer,  to  collect 
songs  and  legends  current  among  the  people  of  the 
remote  coast  districts.  In  March  of  the  following 
year  he  made  his  report,  intimating  that  he  had  con- 
tracted with  the  publisher,  Tonsberg,  to  issue  in  book 
form  the  results  of  his  journey;  but  the  work  never 
appeared,  and  the  only  published  data  on  the  subject 
were  a  few  legends  in  tiic  lUusirerei  Nyhedsblad.  He 
had  only  been  granted,  after  all,  110  specie-dollars, 
and  so  in  recording  the  results  of  his  first  trip,  he  ap- 
plied again  for  another  120  specie-dollars,  receiving 
instead  a  sum  equal  to  £22  10s.  Ibsen  was  conscien- 
tious in  asking  only  for  the  minimum  sum,  since  he 
knew  the  localities  richest  in  legendary  lore,*  and 
could  reach  the  sources  in  the  quickest  manner  pos- 
sible. He  must  have  displayed  not  only  persistency, 
but  keen  discrimination  and  tact  in  his  researches,  for 
in  one  district  alone  he  was  successful  in  gathering 
seventy  or  eighty  hitherto  unpublished  examples  of 
popular  Norwegian  songs. 

Financial  obligations  were  pressing  hard  upon  him, 
and  he  was  determined  to  leave  no  channel  unex- 
plored; in  quick  succession,  on  March  10,  1863,  and 
on  May  27,  he  petitioned  the  King.  In  the  first,  he 
outlined  his  career,  characterizing  his  several  plays 
and  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  reception  given 

'The  lasting  effects  of  these  investigations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  folldore  background  dominating  ^  Brand  **  and  '*  Peer 
Gynt." 
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to  "  The  Vikings  at  Hcl|Teland  *'  throughout  Scandi- 
navia, and  upon  the  complotion  of  his  rhj^med  satiret 
**  Love's  Comedy/'  He  was  likewise  preparing  an 
edition  of  his  isolated  poems.  That  his  struggle  wa» 
an  unminent  one,  this  petition  of  his  for  a  j early  pen- 
sion or  salary  of  400  specie -dollars  bears  evidence- 
He  carried  debts  amounting  to  about  £112,  and  the 
year's  work  on  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland  **  hud 
only  netted  him  a  profit  of  X$L  In  this  condition,  he 
felt  that  he  would  be  forced  to  forsake  Norway 
in  an  attempt  to  better  his  prospects*  In  April, 
18&3,  Bjomson  received  a  pension  of  4?00  rix-dollars 
and  this  encouraged  Ibsen  to  ask  for  a  tni veiling 
grant  of  600  specie-dollars  (£1S5)  to  spend  a  year 
Ml  Home  and  Paris,  Thus  we  see  that  his  eyes  were 
looking  toward  the  far  horizon ;  perhaps  poverty  waa 
forcing  him  away,  but  tliere  was  something  deeper 
within  the  man,  something  that  rested  in  his  convic- 
tions which  was  prompting  him  away.  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this  last  petition  that  Ibsen  received  on  Sep- 
tember IS,  1865,  a  grant  of  400  specie-dollars,  and, 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  set  out,  via  Copen- 
hagen  and  Berlin,  for  Rome,  in  which  city  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1868*  Tlie  press  was  very 
liitter  over  Ibsen's  receiving  this  grant,  for  the  sting 
created  by  the  publication  of  *'  Love's  Comedy  "  in 
186^  had  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

When  Ibsen  left  Christiania  in  1864  there  wai  an- 
other national  influence  which  was  to  have  some  ef- 
fect upon  his  future  realistic  period,  and  which,  to 
some  extent,  directed  hira  to  the  theme  of  **  Lovers 
Comedy t"  with  it*  commonplace  cliaraclers;  a  new 
school  of  prone  fiction  luid  ik'veloped  in  Norway,  tvpi- 
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fied  in  the  works  of  Bjdmson  and  Camilla  Collett.' 
In  the  midst  of  the  fonner's  dealing  with  the  same 
heroic  materials  which  Ibsen  was  using,  his  peasant 
nature  prompted  him  to  write  "  Synnove  Solbak- 
ken,"  *  in  which  the  characters  "  are  all  good,  esti- 
mable people,  and  their  gentle  piety,  without  any 
tinge  of  fanaticism,  invests  them  with  a  quiet  dig- 
nity.**  This  was  a  new  impetus  for  Ibsen.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Collctt  was,  through  the  years,  to 
have  a  distinct  effect  upon  his  social  dramas,  since 
most  of  her  writing  is  marked  by  her  desire  to  further 
the  interests  of  women.  Ibsen  was  always  warm  in 
his  regard  for  her  efforts.  From  Sorrento,  in  1881, 
he  wrote  her,  "  The  ideas  and  visions  with  which  you 
have  presented  the  world  are  not  of  the  kind  destined 
merely  to  live  a  barren  life  in  literature  " ;  and  upon 
the  celebration  of  her  seventieth  birthday,  in  1883,  his 
tribute  to  her  culminated  in  these  words:  "  Ideas  grow 
and  propagate  themselves  slowly  with  us  in  the 
North;  progress  is  unobservable ;  nevertheless  it  is 
made.  The  Norway  now  in  process  of  development 
will  bear  traces  of  your  intellectual  pioneer-work." 

It  might  well  be  claimed  that  "  The  Vikings  at 
Ilelgcland  "  is  the  last  of  Ibsen's  plays  in  which  the 
idea  was  definitely  centralized  in  a  romantic  atmos- 
phere, and  made  subservient  to  it ;  it  ends  the  period 
of  artificial  picturesqueness,  and  points  toward  an 
artistic  era  in  which  his  characters  do  not  act  by 
romance  alone,  but  have  a  consuming  theory  of  life 
which    prompts    all    their    actions.       What    "  The 

■Camilla  Collett  was  Henrik  Wergeland*8  sister. 
'Sec  Floin*s  preface  to  his  edition  of  BJOmson's  ^^Sjnndve 
Solbakken.**    John  Anderson  h  Co.,  1905. 
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Vikings  at  Helgdand  **  demonstrates  more  than  anj- 
thing  else  is  that  fact  of  Ibsen*s  imaginative  power, 
whereb}^  even  though  he  try  to  squeeze  the  large, 
hroad  motives  of  legendary  people  into  human  pro- 
portion,^ he  thoroughly  succeeds  in  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  tragedy.  It  is  not  a  preordained 
eatastroplie;  the  incidents  do  not  push  the  current 
inevitably  forward;  still  is  Ibsen  within  the  grip  of 
French  methods. 

He  had  read  extensively  in  the  saga  literature  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  generously  from  his 
sources;  hut  bis  result  was  not  a  mere  dramatization.' 
The  plundering,  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  was 

*  Edmund  Gos^  fiticli  signlAcant  profit  in  coin pji ring  this 
drnmn  with  Morris's  "  *rhe  tjovers  of  Gudnin*"  He  Haims  that 
in  the  IAtt(^^  **  we  are  conscious  of  s  less  pitinful  effort  and  of 
a  more  human  result.*^ 

*  Tl>c  reader  h  referred  to  "  OrJfcines  [slandicae;  a  collect 
tion  of  the  most  huportant  sagas  and  other  native  writingi 
rr  111  ting  to  the  settlement  and  early  history  of  Iceland/*  Gud- 
brand  Vigfusson  and  F*  Y«  PoweU,  [i  vols*]  Oxford.  1^05. — 
**  Saga  Timer  j:  F.  Vlcary.— "  Story  of  Egil  BkaMairHiiiaoflLj 
...  an  Icelandic  family  history  of  the  9th  and  10th 
tury,  Tranj§Iftted  from  Icelandie  iiy  Hev,  W,  C  Grcfn.*' — '* 
'*Exlr(icts  froiD  the  Njikla,^*  [in  ** Great  BHtuin— Master  of 
Ihc  Hollft*  ChroniHes  and  Metnorials;*  1687,  v.  8fi,'  pp.  2ilB* 
:ili;  mn,  v.  Srt,*  pp.  :HHlrt5.J— "La  Saga  de  KiaL-  Tr.  U^ 
dolphc  Durcstc, — "  I^axdspJn  Snga,"  Tr*  from  the  Icelandic  hy 
M.  A.  C-  Press,  T^mph  r/ajficf.— "  Vtiisynga  Saga;  Tlie  Stitry 
of  the  Volsungs  and  Nlhlung^i  with  certain  songs  from  llm 
KUirr  Fdda/*  Edited*  with  IntriKluction  and  note«i^  hy  H. 
IliUliihiT  Sparling.— **  The  Story  of  Slgiinl  the  Volsung  And 
tlic  FmII  of  the  Nlhlimir^/*  Willlum  Morns,— **  Icelnndie  IJt- 
eraturc^.  ITic  Sagoj,  Ninth  to  Tliirtceidh  Cenluricii."  WU- 
Imn  Sh.irp,  "Ubrity  of  tbo  World's  Best  Literature,**  VoU 
14,  p.  78(y. 
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perfectly  justifiable,  and,  as  a  mere  piece  of  welding 
the  sources  together,  the  finished  drama  is  unique, 
for  the  unity  of  its  design  is  unbroken.  As  a  mere 
outline,  it  were  well  to  consider  exactly  the  amount 
of  credit  which  should  be  given  to  the  Icelandic 
literature.  The  main  plot  is  dependent  upon  the 
^  Volsimga  Saga,"  embellished  by  incidents  and  mo- 
tives Uken  from  "EgiPs  Saga,"  "Laxdsela,"  and 
**  N j&la  ** ;  of  course  these  have  more  or  less  been 
modified.  Jftger  leans  absolutely  to  the  extreme 
side  of  doubting  the  intimate  relation  between  ^*  The 
Vikings  "  and  the  *^  Volsunga  Saga."  One  may  point 
to  Sigurd  Viking  and  Sigurd  Fafnersbane,  who  both 
accomplished  the  same  deed  of  daring  for  Hiordis 
and  Brynhild;  yet  the  women  are  not  of  the  same 
value.  There  is  also  some  relation  between  Dagny 
and  Gudrun,  who  both  try  to  temper  the  insatiable 
anger  of  their  opposites,  with  the  same  consequences. 
From  "  Egil's  Saga  "  Ibsen  took  the  suggestion  for 
Omulf's  dirge,  and  further  traces  are  thus  concisely 
recorded  by  Jseger : 

**  Omulf's  question  concerning  the  death  of  Thor- 
olf  and  the  observation  made  by  him  in  that  con- 
nection, are  suggested  by  Kveldulf's  words  upon  the 
death  of  his  son  Thorolf ;  what  Hiordis  says  of  the 
bowstring  is  taken  from  Halgerde's  famous  saying 
upon  the  occasion  of  Gunnar  of  Hlidarende's  last 
fight;  while  finally,  in  the  tragic  story  told  of  the 
love  of  Kjartan  and  Gudrun  in  the  ^  Laxdaela  Saga,' 
we  have  a  narrative  presenting  many  analogies  to 
the  fate  of  Sigurd  and  Hiordis." 

A  comparative  study  of  these  sources  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  saga  student,  but  after  it  is  generally 
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reali2ed  that  Ibsen  was  thorou^hlj  acquainted  witli 
them,  one  must  then  judge  his  play  on  its  own  merits; 
he  himself  stated  clearly  wherein  these  family  sugiis 
afforded  him  ojiport unity  for  drama  treatment; 
therefore  one  mU'it  take  his  portraiture  at  the  value 
he  Intended  to  place  upon  it.  The  measure  of  Sigurd 
Viking's  stature  witli  that  of  Sigurd  Fafnersbane  is 
the  measure  of  the  difference  between  Ibsen's  treat- 
ment and  the  original  saga  spirit.  In  this  dlfrerence 
lay  the  reason  why  the  Scandimtvian  public  regarded 
the  play  askance;  they  would  have  accepted  their 
heroes  in  heroic  proportions,  but,  reduced  to  human 
size,  with  a  failure  on  Ibsen's  pari  to  reduce  likewise 
the  primitive  passionate  instincts,  they  saw  the  dig- 
tiity  and  grandeur  of  their  saga  figures  disappear 
entirely*  Hiordis^  instead  of  being  a  magnificent 
Valkyrie  woman,  descends  to  petty  scheming,  in  order 
to  satisfy  in  her  breast  the  fermentation  of  niere 
sexual  inchnations.  If  he  had  adhered  to  the  Oehlen* 
schJager  desire  to  reproduce  in  true  magnitude  the 
life  of  this  saga  era,  his  men  and  women  would  have 
been  somewhat  different,*  *'  It  was  not  my  aim,*'  so 
he  wrote,  "  to  present  our  mythic  worlds  but  dimply 
our  life  in  primitive  times,"  The  fault  is  ttiat  an 
attempting  the  one  he  has  confused  them  both.  Yet, 
as  a  whole,  *'  The  \'ikinga  at  Helgeland  "  is  a  far 

*Iii  the  foreword  to  the  first  Germ«n  edition  of  **Thc 
VtJdnfi  al  Helgoland**  {IBT6),  Ibsen  emphnitiies  hh  poaltkm. 
See  SaintUclie  Werkc  [ed.  Brandes^  EUn*.  Schlcntber],  p,  5Ct. 
Editions  of  the  pUy  appeared  18S8,  1ST3  (two],  181^  l»m 
im^  ie94,  IB96.  French  tTaniktlon  by  Jacques  Trfganl- 
Genestet  German  tnitiHlntJonfl  by  Eoinm  KlJngnifeld  and  M. 
ton  Bon^ti.    Bte  tialvdrscti. 
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advance,  both  in  technique  and  in  colour,  over  any- 
thing Ibsen  had  yet  accomplished. 

The  modem  note  in  the  play  is  an  ethical  one ;  it 
exhibits  the  Norwegian's  inclination  to  show  the  con-> 
sequences  attendant  upon  a  large  flaw  in  character; 
Ibsen  is  later  on  to  reinforce  the  idea,  here  brought 
forward,  that  such  a  lie  as  Sigurd  told  for  Gunnar, 
when  he  slew  the  white  bear  guarding  the  bedchamber 
of  Hidrdis — the  whole  story  is  the  dramatization  of 
a  Lie — is  fraught  with  no  lasting  good,  but  may 
be  the  source  of  all  evil.  In  the  wild,  intemperate 
feelings  of  these  people,  Ibsen  had  hopes  of  showing 
his  oi»Ti  generation  by  contrast  how  weak  they  were 
bc?;idc  the  grandeur  of  a  past  age ;  but  he  frustrated 
his  own  schemes  in  his  failure  to  create  heroic  illusion. 
The  human  standard  requires  a  different  scale  of 
estimate. 

The  motive  power  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  char- 
acter of  Hiordis;  she  fills  the  canvas  here  as  wholly 
as  docs  Lady  Macbeth  in  Shakespeare;  throughout 
the  scenes  she  moves  with  the  subtle  grace  of  a  panther 
in  the  dark,  lying  in  wait,  poisoning  by  suggestion 
that  grows  upon  such  a  simple  character  as  Dagny. 
She  has  none  of  the  nobility  of  Brynhild;  she  pos- 
sesses much  more  of  the  sensuous  upheaval  of  Hedda 
Gabler.  She  is  the  libertine  in  romantic  garb;  to  be 
near  her  is  to  realize  the  throb  of  dangerous  prox- 
imity; it  is  such  feminine  attractiveness  which  holds 
both  Gunnar  and  Sigurd  in  thrall.  Whether  or  not 
Ibsen  intended  it,  she  is  much  nearer  the  leman  than 
the  saga  heroine.  Professor  Boycsen  says,  with  con- 
siderable discrimination : 

**  She  appeals  to  no  modem  sentiment ;  and  the 
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demonic  grandeur  of  her  speech,  which  tDi^ht  well 
befit  a  Valkyrie,  is  siniply  repellent  and  unnatural  m 
a  mortal  woman.  Not  a  glimpse  is  there  in  Hionlis 
of  the  joyous  and  loving  womanhood  whidi  is  hq 
Ix-nuli fully  revealed  in  the  scene  of  the  Edda,  where 
Sigurd  awakens  Brynhild,  and  they  hurst  into  a  piean 
of  praise  of  the  sun-     ,     *     /*  fl 

This  is  the  woman  for  whom  Sigurd  held  a  love 
which  he  sacrificed  in  order  to  aid  Gunnar ;  there  were 
tlirce  involved  in  that  midniglit  venture — ^two  Viking 
warriors  and  a  ferocious  white  bear*  It  was  not 
IIidrdjs*s  intention  to  gain  a  husband  by  testing  his 
manhood ;  it  was  her  desire  to  tempt ;  it  was  the  ani- 
mal nature  within  her  that  thrilled  when  she  felt  her* 
self  in  the  arms  of  someone*  I  quite  agree  with  Max 
Beerbolim's  feeling  that  she  would  have  been  as  well 
satisfied  in  the  embrace  of  the  bear.  And  so  these 
Icelandic  Vikings  hie  themselves  in  different  direc- 
tions from  Ornulf*s  abode;  Gunnar  with  Hionlis, 
whom  he  did  not  win,  and  Sigurd,  who  contents  him- 
self with  the  fragile,  conventional  Dagny,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  ring  which  Iliordis  had  that  night  taken 
from  her  bare  arm  for  him,  not  knowing  but  that  it 
Wflsi  Gunnar  liimsdf. 

The  play  begins  at  this  point.  Ornulf  sails  fort  It 
to  reckon  with  these  V^ikinga,  and  through  four  acts 
Iliordis,  ever  after  blood,  stirs  up  one  furor  upon 
another*  Always  Auspicious,  it  is  through  her  saragt* 
treatment  of  Kiire,  the  peasant,  that  Ornulf  goc«i  wiHi 
his  son^  to  rescue  her  child,  whom  she  has  smt  awav, 
fearful  of  lit^r  fDjiter-falher's  intent.  Through  the 
workings  of  her  fitful  moods,  the  old  warrior  not 
ooly  loses!  Im  grown  sons,  but  even  the  youngest 
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killed  by  reason  of  Hidrdis's  fanning  the  anger  and 
suspicion  of  Gunnar  into  flame. 

Against  such  feminine  outbreaks  a  nature  like 
Dagny's,  sweet  though  it  might  be,  is  no  match.  In 
a  fit  of  boasting,  the  secret  escapes  her  that  Sigurd 
was  really  the  one  to  bear  Hidrdis  from  her  bower. 
In  all  that  preceded  this,  in  all  that  follows,  there  is 
not  exhibited  in  Hiordis  any  of  the  instincts  of  a  full- 
blooded  saga  woman  of  nobility,  or  any  realization 
of  the  power  within  her  for  good  or  evil.  The  Hidrdis 
of  this  drama  is  a  type  of  physical  maturity  moved 
by  a  purely  physical  desire  to  gratify  her  passion. 
Such  is  not  the  Brynhild  as  we  know  her,  and  Ibsen 
was  fully  cognizant  of  that  fact.  His  creation  of 
the  character  of  Hidrdis  is  not  limited  by  any  at- 
tempt at  verisimilitude ;  his  strokes  arc  freer  than  in 
his  delineation  of  Catiline  or  even  of  Lady  Inger; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  more  of  a  portrait, 
more  of  an  impersonal  type,  subject  to  forces  outside 
of  herself. 

She  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  love,  talk  though 
she  might  of  being  herself  the  only  proper  wife  for 
Sigurd,  since  within  her  was  the  force  to  supplement 
that  energy  of  the  warrior — a  force  which  she  flaunts 
before  the  colourless  femininity  of  Dagny.  In  the 
end,  when  she  gives  Sigurd  his  death  wound,  she  would 
ride  with  him  to  Valhalla,  and  one  is  not  convinced 
that  when  there  she  would  sit  beside  him,  content  with 
him  alone. 

Now  it  is  that  Ibsen  falls  into  bathos;  one  mi^ht 
accuse  him  of  sentimental  artificiality ;  there  is  none 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Sigurd,  yet  in  the  end  he 
cannot  go  with  Hidrdis  on  the  last  ride  to  Valhalla, 
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since  he  prays  to  the  White  God,  Such  a  meting  o^u' 
of  justice  upon  Hiordis  is  wholly  the  unwarranled 
mistake  of  the  dramatist,  whose  inventiveness  seemi 
suddenly  to  have  stopped.  The  feeling  of  the  render 
15  one  of  undeniable  indifference  which  way  the  story 
ends.  Ornulf  is  the  only  figure  for  whom  any  sym- 
pathy is  due ;  the  others  may  go  on  their  way,  and  it 
matters  not  whither  their  footsteps  tend.  The  char- 
acters are  all  passionate,  but  their  motives  are  not 
prompted  by  any  legitimate  reasons,  save  that  they 
hate  because  it  is  their  nature  to  hate,  and  that  they 
love  because  they  have  gained  something  to  love 
through  the  strength  of  their  might.  Therefore,  one 
would  almost  be  justifled  in  denying  them  passion 
altogether,  reducing  their  sensation  to  that  of  mere 
physical  energy*  Tlie  fault  with  **  The  Vikings  at 
Helgeland  **  is  that  it  errs  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  docs  injustice  to  the  siipcnnan. 

Still  the  atmosphere  of  this  drama  is  truly  tragic; 
in  its  development  it  is  indicative  of  the  uncertain 
genius  of  a  genuine  dramatist,  experimenting  irith 
material  shaped  by  the  known  elements  of  a  tradl* 
tional  life.  The  artist  is  advancing,  feeling  his  way, 
practising  with  all  species  of  literary  form»  using 
a  very  direct  prose,  yet  not  sure  whether  the  poet 
in  him  is  not,  after  all,  his  real  nature*  He  adheres 
to  his  grouping  which  began  in  "  Catilina,"  and 
which  places  Sigurd  between  Hiiirdis  and  Dagny,  as 
it  is  later  to  place  Brand  between  Agnes  and  Gerd. 
Hiordis  becomes  the  nmuthpiecc  for  such  u  sentiment 
as  '*the  strong  women  that  did  not  drag  out  their  li¥€8 
tamely,-*  which  echoes  the  mare  positive  sentiments  of 
Sotveig  and  her  picture  of  the  woman^s  saga.    Again 
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she  says:  ** Happiness  is  worth  a  daring  deed;  we 
arc  both  free  if  we  but  will  it,"  yet  her  expression  of 
such  a  philosophy  is  foreign  to  her  nature.  There  are 
several  passages  like  this  which  are  indicative  of 
flashes  of  the  personal  Ibsen  which  would  creep  in. 
But  this  play  is  further  from  Ibsen,  the  man,  than 
his  preceding  experiments,  even  though  in  it  Ibsen, 
the  artist,  may  be  said  to  have  found  himself.  It  is 
neither  romantic  nor  philosophic ;  it  is  neither  wholly 
picturesque  nor  human,  nor  heroic ;  it  contains  power, 
and  because  of  this  power  it  is  effective  in  the  general 
movement  on  the  stage.^  Granting  that  the  char- 
acters are  as  they  are,  the  second  act  is  incomparably 
worked;  the  psychological  machinery  most  skilfully 
manipulated. 

The  play  is  an  excellent  acting  drama,  despite 
the  enormous  demands  created  by  the  role  of  Hiordis, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  any  actress  entirely  to  en- 
compass. It  is  almost  too  far-fetched  to  accept  Ib- 
sen's avowal  that  in  the  depiction  of  his  Valkyrie 
heroine  he  used  the  same  model  as  was  in  his  mind 
when  Svanhild  of  "  Love's  Comedy  "  was  conceived, 

*A  performance  of  the  play  was  given  at  the  London  Im- 
perial Theatre  In  1908,  with  Ellen  Terry  as  Hi5rdis;  Gordon 
Craig,  during  the  production,  experimented  with  his  theory  of 
stage  lighting.  See  Max  Beerbohm  in  Saturday  Review, 
April  25,  1903,  vol.  95,  pp.  517-18;  also  Huneker*s  description 
in  "Iconoclasts."  In  America  the  play  was  for  the  first  time 
given,  and  very  creditably  so,  by  the  students  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1907. 
Halvorsen  notes  performances  at  Trondhjem,  February  10, 
1859;  Stockholm,  1875;  Munich,  April  10,  1876;  Dresden,  Octo- 
ber, 1876;  Vienna,  October  96,  1876;  Berlin,  February  11,  1890. 
Sec  Halvorsen  for  other  dates. 
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yet  so  he  confessed  to  Peter  Hansen  in  1S70.  Not- 
withstanding the  negative  eharactoristfcs  of  the 
piece,  it  contains  much  of  the  very  highest  poeUc 
feeUng^  and  the  surety  of  its  treatment,  if  not  of  its 
characterization,  lends  to  it  undoubted  distinction. 

The  pi  a  J  was  published  in  1858  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Botten-Hansen,  and  in  his  petition  of  18G9 
to  the  government  Ibsen  refers  to  it  as  his  *'  best  paid 
work,** '  As  we  have  noted,  it  was  refused  bj  the 
Theatre  Ro3^al  of  Copenhagen,  but  Ibsen  had  the 
satisfaction  of  recording  later  on  that  between  1876 
and  1877  it  was  performed  there  twenty-nine  tunes. 
The  following  dates,  however,  will  serve  as  an  excel' 
lent  indication  of  the  fact  that  although  such  men 
as  Heiberg  criticised  the  play  unthinkingly — or  at 
any  rate  allowed  their  provincial  prejudices  to  run 
away  with  them— the  majority  of  verdicts  through- 
out Denmark  and  Swetlen,  as  well  as  Norway,  were 
favourable.  The  Cliristiania  Norske  Theatre  on  No- 
vember ^1,  1858,  the  Bergen  Theatre  on  March  4, 
1859,  and  the  Christiania  Theatre  on  April  11,  1861 » 
all  gave  performance  of  **  The  Vikings  at  Helge- 
land/'  Kho%ving  that,  although  Ibsen  pecuniarily 
might  be  in  a  difficult  position,  he  was  nevertheless 
on  the  road  to  serious  recognition, 

^On  March  97,  ISil,  tbsm  wrote  to  Ha^hard  Rerner  fron 
Home  rrj^Mfdlng  the  fiirttter  of  ropy  right,  iind  ouUJn«l  tlic  fate 
of  "  Th«!  VlkingH/'  which  Hie  ChHstianb  Theatre  hfkd  threat- 
rtifil  to  \t*ic  wUhotrt  rpynUy«  provided  Ibsen  did  not  accord 
with  their  terms.    Sec  Correipondenee^  Letter  151, 
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CHAPTER   VII 

A   SATIEIC    INTERRUPTION 

Chronologically,  "  Love's  Comedy "  seems  to 
be  misplaced,  for  in  its  spirit  it  belongs  virtually  to 
Ibsen's  second  period,  although  in  actual  conception 
it  preceded  "  The  Pretenders."  Yet  few  critics  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that,  for  some  years  before,  the 
germ  for  this  satire  had  been  percolating  through 
his  isolated  poems  which  have  already  been  noted; 
not  only  was  there  felt  therein  the  presence  of  a  keen 
cjmical  streak,  but  there  was  also  the  same  laudation 
of  memory,  over  and  above  any  attainment  of  the 
object  of  one's  desire — the  very  thought  upon  which 
his  play  was  to  be  founded.  Away  with  summer,  he 
sings,  there  is  the  memory  of  it  to  send  one  on  his 
road;  what  are  the  joys  of  a  brief  spring-time  to 
the  recollection,  the  vibrant  remembrance  which  lasts 
one  throughout  old  age!  The  whole  subject  of 
'*  Love's  Comedy  "  is  couched  in  one  line  of  Ibsen's 
"  Ball-room  Memories,"  referring  to  the  ideal  love : 
"  Ich  habe  sie  gefunden — was  will  ich  noch  mchr?  " 
He  would  rather  see  the  woman  he  loved  in  dreams 
than  find  her  a  reality ! 

These  poems  were  forerunners  of  the  larger  idea, 
more  fully,  more  brilliantly  worked  out,  although, 
in  its  logical  conclusions,  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  Ibsen  at  this  time  had  any  solution  at 
all  to  this  problem  of  love  and  marriage  other  than 
the  solution  which  he  had  but  recently  followed  him- 
self— marriage  based  on  a  compromise  between  (iuld- 
stad's  and  Falk's  ideas. 

In  matter  of  form,  "  Love's  Comedy  "  exhibits  an 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  author;  he  had  tried 
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prose  and  evidently  had  become  dUsatisBed,  inasmuch 
as^  upon  the  authority  of  Gossc,  there  is  still  extant 
in  manuscript  a  rough  draft  of  this  playy  entitled 
*'  Svanhild :  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  and  in  Pro«€ : 
1860."  But  there  is  likewise  a  juggling  with  the 
rhymed  'duplet  vn  the  final  version  which  might  well 
indicate  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  ballad  measure* 
As  Mr,  Herford  has  translated  it^*  the  drama  jars  by 
reason  of  its  evident  straining  after  the  ward  end- 
ings; the  human  flashes,  the  darts  of  bravado  and 
wit  arc  so  plentiful,  so  spontaneous,  that  they  only 
make  one  reahze  how  artificial  is  the  medium  of 
rhyme.  In  point  of  arriving  at  any  definite  eonchi- 
sions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ibsen  knew  exactly  where 
his  Pegasus  or  his  pen  was  going  to  take  him.  Un- 
doubtedly the  play  represents  his  unsettled  state  of 
mindf  and  on  that  account  it  betrays  a  certaiti  im- 
mature struggle  with  any  phase  of  life  worth  strug- 
gling with.  Hercj  for  the  first  time,  we  receiTe  at 
full  tilt  the  force  of  his  indignation,  not  definitely 
aimed »  but  still  foreboding  future  social  criticixtn. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Ibsen  was  much  interested 
in  the  pioneer  work  of  Bjornson  and  Mrs.  Collet  I. 
The  latter  had  issued  her  "  The  SherifTs  Daughters," 
in  which  she  had  attaeVed  the  shams  underlying  en- 
gagements and  marriages,  customs  which  Ibsen  him- 
self soon  after  assailed,  even  going  so  far  as  to  ap- 
ply certain  similes  which  she  had  used  in  her  nm^el. 
But  Mrs,  Collet t  waa  seriously  interested  in  tht 
woman^s  side  and  in  the  woman's  fate,  whereas,  dc- 
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*  See  ^^dltionj  Love's  Comedy. 
worth.  IMO. 
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as  showing  sympathy  in  the  feminine  plea  for  more 
freedom,  he  was  far  from  being  wholly  absorbed  in 
their  welfare  as  women;  to  him  they  merely  repre- 
sented a  certain  weight  in  the  general  balance  of  the 
human  and  social  scale,  and  it  was  the  larger  problem 
of  humanity  which  interested  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  Ibsen  might  declare  his  attitude  to  be 
the  true  attitude,  none  the  less,  there  is,  in  the  per- 
son of  Svanhild,  as  well  as  in  Solveig,  Agnes,  and 
Hilda,  a  suspicion  of  glorification,  a  tinge  of  the 
romantic,  which  always  dominated  in  his  regard  for 
womanhood.  It  is  said  that  he  read  MilPs  **  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  *'  with  great  show  of  irritation ;  and 
liis  impatience  became  still  more  apparent  in  his  re- 
sponse to  a  toast  given  one  day  before  a  ladies' 
club  in  Christiania.  His  solution  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion, whether  it  relate  to  Nora's  or  Mrs.  Alving's  or 
Rebecca  West's  fate,  always  bore  in  mind  the  con- 
sequences to  society  at  large.  His  opinion  is  thus 
plainly  stated: 

"  All  that  I  have  composed  has  not  proceeded  from 
a  conscious  tendency.  I  have  been  more  the  poet 
and  less  the  social  philosopher  than  has  been  be- 
lieved. I  have  never  regarded  the  women's  cause  as 
a  question  in  itself,  but  as  a  question  of  mankind, 
not  of  women." 

**  Love's  Comedy "  represents  more  the  imperti- 
nence of  youth  than  the  daring  of  the  philosopher; 
it  is  a  brilliant  bit  of  wild  nature  let  loose;  it  has 
some  of  the  abandon  of  "  Peer  Gynt  "  as  well  as  some 
hints  of  small  characterizations  in  **  Brand."  One 
might  even  stretch  a  point  and  say  that  Ibsen  had 
set  himself  the  task,  without  quite  realizing  it,  of 
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finding  a  third  kingdom  of  marriage  and  love  com- 
bined, which  he  found  afterwards  would  have  to 
establish  itself  in  its  own  natural  waj,  e^en  as  he 
found,  after  his  own  marriage,  that  his  ideals  regard 
hig  how  he  and  his  wife  of  the  future  would  dw^ll 
together  upon  separate  floors  beneath  one  roof,  had 
to  be  changed  to  accord  with  the  conditions  of  serious^ 
living. 

In  1870,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Peter  Hansen: 

**  Not  until  I  was  married  did  more  serious  Interests 
talce  possession  of  my  life.  The  first  outcome  of  this 
change  was  a  long  poem — *  Paa  Viddeme  *  ( *  On  tlic 
Heights')*  The  desire  for  emancipation  which  per- 
vades this  poem  did  not,  however,  receive  its  full  ex* 
pression  until  I  wrote  *  Love's  Comedy,*  a  book  which 
gave  rise  to  much  talk  in  Norway,  People  mised  up 
my  personal  affairs  in  the  discussion,  and  I  fell 
greatly  in  public  estimation.  The  only  person  at 
that  time  who  approved  of  the  book  was  my  wife* 
<  .  ,  My  countrymen  did  not  understand,  and  I 
did  not  choose  to  make  them  my  father-confessors* 
So  they  excommunicated  me.     All  were  against  me»" 

The  reasons  for  the  sudden  disapproval  of 
**  Love's  Comedy  '*  are  stated  in  Ibsen*s  preface '  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  play  (1867).  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  satd : 

"  I  committed  a  grave  error  in  publishing  the  book 
in  Norway-  Tlie  time,  as  well  as  the  place,  was  unfor- 
tunately chosen*  The  poem  aroused  a  storm  of  oppo- 
Mtion  more  powerful  and  luore  far-reaching  than  most 
books  can  boast  of — and  this,  amidst  a  people  whou! 
overwhelming  majority  wa^  either  antngoniitie  to  all 
*Sec  Hrrtrik  tbsent  Slirntliclie  Werke.     Vol  I,  p.  &0S. 
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things  literary,  or  else  totally  without  interest  in 
than. 

•*  The  reception  did  not  greatly  surprise  me.  *  The 
healthy  realism ' — ^and  if  not  healthy,  then  the  real- 
ism, to  which  we  Norwegians  may  rightly  lay  claim, 
compels  us,  in  a  very  evident  and  a  very  natural  way, 
to  seek  for  the  idea  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  point  of  view  creates  an  inner  consolation,  but 
does  not  exactly  produce  clearness. 

^As  I  therefore  strongly  criticised  love  and  mar- 
riage in  my  comedy,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  to 
expect  the  public  to  raise  a  cry  of  protest  in  the  name 
of  love  and  marriage.  The  disciplining  and  train- 
ing of  thought  which  are  necessary  for  the  full 
understanding  of  the  errors  underlying  this  love 
and  marriage  problem  have  not  been  experienced  by 
the  majority  of  my  reading  public.  And  it  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  give  them  that  necessary  in- 
struction.   A  preface  is  no  A  B  C." 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  no  definite  objet  de  guerre 
in  "Love's  Comedy";  Ibsen  had  been  engaged  in 
many  enterprises  conducing  toward  national  further- 
ance, and  he  had  seen  the  so-called  aristocratic  peo- 
ples looking  askance  at  him ;  since  his  ^*  Norma :  a 
Politician's  Love,"  the  civic  conditions  in  Norway 
had  settled  down  into  such  an  indifferent  state  that 
nothing  could  be  drawn  from  them  at  the  moment  to 
serve  his  satiric  aims.  He  therefore  decided  to  throw 
a  bomb  into  the  intimate  social  midst — to  attack  mar- 
riage and  the  panoply  of  love.  But,  in  doing  so,  he 
committed  the  same  error  that  he  made  in  pitting 
against  Fru  Inger  a  power  as  mighty  as  herself,  if 
not  more  picturesque,  in  the  figure  of  Nils  Lykke. 
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111  this  present  instance,  he  took  from  the  weight  of 
his  argument  by  approving  the  marriagt?  of  coove- 
nicnce  which  Guldstad  in  the  end  arranges  between 
himself  and  Svanhild.  Such  a  mijstures  such  a  con* 
trad  let  ion  as  he  thus  dcaU  with  obscures  the  human 
application  of  his  story*  leaving  one  high  and  dry 
as  to  the  sane  Bolution — giving  the  reader  much  that 
is  brilUantf  something  that  is  partly  true,  but,  never* 
thelesB,  a  great  deal  that  is  futile,  like  Bernard 
Shaw*s  "  You  Never  Can  Tell"  | 

That  **  Love's  Comedy  "  raised  a  storm  of  pro- 
test, however,  is  of  small  wonder.  It  was  completed 
in  186^,  and  during  the  same  year  Jonas  Lie  gave 
Ihsen  £35  for  the  privilege  of  printing  the  piece  as 
a  supplement  to  his  paper.'  Its  sting  was  instantly  ^ 
recognised,  and  its  one-aidedness  became  more  evi-  H 
dent  in  its  negative  than  in  itu  positive  aspects.  At  ^ 
the  University  of  Christ  iania,  when  it  was  learned 
that  Ibsen  had  applied  for  a  grant,  some  dignitary 
was  heard  to  exclaim  that  "  the  person  who  had 
written  '  Love's  Comedy '  deserved  a  stick  rather 
than  a  stipend  1 '' 

The  opinions  were  diverse  as  to  its  merits ;  there 
were  those  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  immorality  and 
otliers  to  rail  against  the  inartistic  rhyme,  and  still 
other  conventional  souls  to  deplore  the  caricature  of 

*The  second  edition^  t§67,  and  there«fteri  as  foIlaw»:  l%7% 
187T,  18S4.  189),  1805,  French  transliition  by  %'icomtc  dc 
Collc^ille  and  Frila  dc  Zepclln.  See  also  M^^rcur^  */#  Fraiir#, 
Fck-Mar,  1896  s  ,iL  Jamtt'*  Mapuzlnit,  vol.  40,  London,  l8dL 
Gerrnan  tmn&Intion  by  M.  von  Borch.  Sec  M^frfftnhiadBt,  1603, 
Not.  74^^!,  M.  i,  Monrmd;  oko  M^rcurs  d*  FrauM,  July,  IM* 
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Ifr.  Strawman,^  one  of  the  first  pastors  at  whom 
Ibsen  so  loved  to  point  his  finger  of  scorn.  Reviewers 
began  to  look  for  analogies.^  And,  regarding  the 
play  from  a  distance  of  years,  the  later  critics  hit 
upon  the  statement  that  thus  early,  in  his  attitude 
for  and  against  the  social  institution  of  marriage, 
the  young  dramatist  was  serving  as  a  mouthpiece 
for  a  re-statement  of  the  views  of  Kierkegaard,  in 
his  •*  Eithei^-Or »'  and  "  Stages  on  the  Path  of  Life," 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  is  rather  futile,  from  the 
Ibsen  standpoint,  to  spend  much  time  in  contrasting 
the  latter's  position  with  that  of  Plato;  Professor 
Gosse  has  done  this  and  has  also,  with  little  signifi- 
cance, save  to  emphasize  the  racial  difference  between 
Englishmen  and  Norwegians,  noted  the  fact  that  at 
the  period  when  Ibsen  was  finishing  his  piece  of  pun- 
gent satire,  Tennyson  in  his  "  Sea  Dreams  "  was  de- 
claring that  as  for  himself  he  loathed  satire. 

We  are  overstretching  the  critical  province  when 
we  apply  standards  to  Ibsen  far  beyond  him  and  in 
no  way  commensurate  with  his  limitations.  One  al- 
ways has  to  grant  him  a  point  to  stand  upon,  and 
then  he  is  thoroughly  capable,  through  the  dexterity 
of  craftsmanship,  of  maintaining  his  argument;  but 
his  weakness  nearly  always  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
point  upon  which  he  stands.  A  gifted  tongue  may 
argue  truly  from  one  side,  making  the  reader  for  an 
instant  forget  the  value  of  the  other  side;  yet  none 
the  less  does  this  other  value  exist.    On  the  one  hand, 

*  In  1866  the  Storthing  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Strawman  in 
refusing  Ibsen  his  petition. 

•  A  comparison  is  often  made  between  **  Love's  Comedy  "  and 
Helberg^s  **  Inseparables," 
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we  may  say  that  idealism  is  prone  to  afford  a  man  or 
a  woman  poor  preparation  for  facing  the  practicali- 
ties of  life — that^  on  the  heights,  neither  of  them  is 
capable  of  fathoming  dual  responsibility ;  and  on  the 
other  handf  we  may  say  that  realism  is  only  one  phase 
of  life  after  all^ — a  phase  where  men  and  women  mte 
sometimes  prone  to  forget  that  the  spirit  needs 
exaltation^ 

The  subject  of  "  Love's  Comedy  "  is  a  juggle  be- 
tween two  extremes,  and  in  the  end  we  ahiiost  detect 
another  example  of  the  characteristic  which  Ibsen  at 
iiiolated  periods  in  his  life  exhibited;  I  refer  to  his 
habit  of  laughing  at  his  own  foibles*  For  Guldstad, 
at  the  dose  of  the  play,  is  willing  to  let  Falk  go  his 
way  with  the  memory  of  his  love  for  Svanhild,  while 
the  *'  official  '*  forms  of  love-making  continue  in  the 
world  undisturbed.  At  for  Guldstad*  after  havingt 
in  his  matter-of-fact  business  way,  given  every  chance 
for  Falk  and  Svanhild  to  argue  whether  in  the  years 
of  marriage  together  thej  could  maintain  the  inteti* 
sity  of  their  present  passion,  he  shps  in  and  claims 
the  prho^  knowing  full  well  that  the  married  life 
does  not  consist  wholly  of  dreams. 

Despite  its  brilliancy^  Brandcs  was  right  when  he 
declared  **  Lovers  Comedy  **  to  be  lacking  in  rcfint*- 
ment.  One's  curiosity  is  intellectually  piqued  to  fol- 
low the  consequences,  but  the  world  was  never  won  by 
&  itieer  nor  has  sympathy  ever  been  gained  for  a 
boc»r.  Falk'fl  name  ia  perhaps  used  symbolically*  In 
his  translation  of  the  piece,  Gosse  goes  so  far  as  to 
ftpenk  of  **  Hawk  "  and  "  Miss  Magpie,**  tlms  retain- 
ing some  elements  of  a  morality  play.  The  bitter* 
ness  in  the  hero's  soul  is  that  which  Ibsen  had  pent 
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up  in  his  own  breast ;  it  is  not  a  deep  searching  after 
great  truths,  but  a  fitful  flashing  that  bums  and 
irritates  and  creates  only  a  small  amount  of  good. 
By  its  very  indefiniteness,  by  its  lack  of  remedy  and 
its  lack  of  any  clear  statement  as  to  the  solution,  the 
effect  produced  by  "  Love's  Comedy  "  is  that  it  gives 
an  impertinent  wrench  to  conscience.  At  first  the 
public  was  incensed ;  then  Ibsen  found  his  own  private 
life  defamed;  but  by  degrees  people  began  to  look 
within  themselves  to  see  whether  there  was  truth  in 
it,  and  they  hated  him  for  the  doubt  he  cast  upoQ 
them  and  their  holiest  bonds  of  attachment. 

Rather  than  bring  upon  himself  the  existence  which 
custom  has  said  must  attend  every  marriage,  Falk 
would  love  and  then  renounce  love,  feasting  instead 
on  its  memory;  mayhap  there  is  a  bit  of  the  old 
Schopenhauer  in  this  pessimism.^  But  when  he  leaves, 
after  Svanhild  is  made  to  choose  between  him  and 
Guldstad — reminding  one  of  the  situation  of  Can- 
dida placed  between  Morrell  and  Marchbanks — Ibsen 
does  not  develop  in  Falk  any  vivid  characteristics — 
he  disappears  as  a  theory,  whereas  Shaw's  Shelley 
prototype  is  a  man  when  he  is  turned  out  in  the  night. 

But  even  though  bravado,  and  irony,  and  pessi- 
mism are  the  uppermost  notes  sounding  through 
"  Love's  Comedy,"  none  the  less  is  Ibsen  an  idealist 
and  a  romanticist — for  the  poetry  of  his  piece  cer- 
tainly does  exist  in  his  near  approach  to  a  very  noble 
conception  of  love  in  the  abstract,  even  if  the  mani- 

'  Boyesen  also  sees  in  Ibsen  this  Schopenhauer  mood,  cen- 
tring in  his  personal  resentment,  which  changed  to  the  Vol- 
taire attitude,  then  to  the  revolutionary  radicalism  of  Rous- 
seau, thence  to  the  roaring  indignation  of  Carlyle. 
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f  estations,  the  possible  applietttiDns^  seem  absurd.  In 
his  railing  over  a  pseudo-love  which  social  con dtt ions 
have  created,  on^  is  probably  only  too  prone  to  iden- 
tify his  iU- temper  with  the  acceptance  of  no  lov«  at 
all.  Svanhild's  remarks  bear  impress  of  Ibsen's  men- 
tal attitude,  while  Falk's  defiance  only  represents  a 
part  of  his  critical  bearing* 

The  defiant  ring  was  that  of  youth ;  in  view  of  hifl 
own  indignation  and  of  his  own  theory,  Ibsen  was  in 
no  position  to  realize  that  the  world  also  had  a  view- 
point which  was  entitled  to  respect  and  to  considera- 
tion ;  he  was  an  iconoclast  in  a  thoughtless  way*  But, 
nevertheless^  the  originality  and  advance  in  this  play 
are  to  he  discovered  in  the  fact  that  he  here  has  the 
point-of-view :  that  he  is  regarding  humanity  and 
society  closely  in  order  to  establish  a  better,  a  fuller 
system  of  life.  It  is  not  the  sweeping  improvement 
he  is  after ;  it  is  an  evolutionary  change  be  would 
exact  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  Arthur  Symons 
is  correct  in  his  statement  that  *'  the  man  of  science 
has  already  laid  his  luind  upon  the  poeL'^ 

For  the  belter  protection  of  true  love,  Ibsen  placed 
an  anathema  upon  the  old  order;  with  extreme  con- 
fidence in  an  idea  more  immediately  consuming  than 
permanent  in  truth,  he  almost  borders  upon  frivol- 
ity, parrying  blows  and  giving  thrusts  that  are  more 
striking  than  they  are  telling.  '"With  Ibsen/*  says 
Bymons,  '*  it  h  a  petty  anger ^  an  anger  against 
nature,  and  it  leads  to  a  transcendentalisro  which  it 
empty  and  outside  nature/' 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Falk's  renunciatian  added 
strength  and  sweet nc*iis  to  hi^  personality,  nor  is  it 
made  very  <vident  in  the  text  tliat  Svanhild,  in  her 
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ready  acceptance  of  Guldstad  in  the  end,  was  at  all 
matured  by  the  memory  of  her  ideal  love  for  an- 
other. The  merchant,  keen  and  cold  and  calculating 
though  he  might  be,  was,  nevertheless,  an  idealist 
after  his  worldly  fashion;  he  was  not  impervious  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  neither  was  he  anxious  to  over- 
ride the  laws  of  custom.  What  he  offers  in  his  own 
way — and  it  is  a  way  which,  Ibsen  wishes  to  impress 
upon  us,  represents  the  prose  of  life — is  a  great 
deal;  with  all  his  youthful  and  ardent  idealism,  Falk 
cannot  offer  anything  that  will  outlast  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time.  Guldstad  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
the  normal  point  in  the  comedy — the  sane  view,  even 
though  not  the  highest  view. 

The  quality  of  humour  in  "  Love's  Comedy  "  is  not 
of  the  kindly  order ;  but  though  it  is  bitter,  it  is  not 
the  stagnant,  brooding  spleen  of  quietude  which 
threatens  to  make  one  temperamentally  unhealthy. 
It  is  an  active  irritant.  Ibsen's  observation  of  hu- 
manity is  here  for  the  first  time  given  its  modern  ex- 
pression ;  it  was  to  gain  in  unerring  skill  through 
"  Peer  Gynt "  and  "  Brand,"  until  it  began  its  defi- 
nite cast  of  social  contrast  in  "  The  League  of 
Youth  "  and  "  Pillars  of  Society." 

Ibsen  "  scourged  love  in  the  name  of  love  itself  " ; 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Jaeger,  but  he  did  not  go  far 
enough;  he  championed  the  rationalism  of  Guldstad 
above  the  infatuation  or  perhaps  natural  inclination 
of  Falk,  but  he  was  in  reality  groping  for  something 
else.  The  one  positive  worth  of  the  play,  from  an 
ethical  side,  w^as  that  it  stirred  up  Scandinavia  to 
weigh  the  truth  of  the  accusations,  however  protests 
might  be  raised  as  to  the  value  of  the  argument. 
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There  is  a  difference  in  being  a  "  ladj-love  *'  and 
in  being  a  "  wife  " ;  this  difference  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recognition  of  mutual  obligations  between  the 
man  and  the  woman*  The  varnish  and  veneer  of  ro- 
nianticitm  and  sentimentalism  are  repellent  to  the 
Tifion  of  Ibsen.  All  is  vanity,  saith  the  preacher, 
but  I  do  not  beiieve,  with  Hunekcr,  that  Ibsen  saw 
nothing  good  in  love. 

The  dialogue  of  '*  Love's  Comedy  '*  gives  one  a 
sense  of  dealing  with  real  characters  in  a  small  coni- 
tiHinity  of  Norway:  Falk,  the  author;  Lind,  the  divin- 
ity student ;  Guldstad,  the  merchant ;  Stiver,  the  law 
clerk ;  Strawman,  the  country  clergyman,  are  sketched 
In  very  skilful  manner;  they  gravitate  around  this 
theme  of  love — each  representing  a  particular  phase, 
but  all,  save  Falk^  being  on  the  side  of  convention. 
The  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  Svanhild,  are  of 
the  accepted  class — ^Misa  Jay,  a  chatterer  of  tlie 
sentimental  kind,  who  upholds  the  idea  of  certain 
**  official  *'  stages  in  the  lover's  progress  from  engage- 
ment to  marrifige;  Mr«.  Halm,  a  mother  of  the  **  mar- 
riagenblc  daughter  "  type ;  Mrs.  Strawtnan,  the  ma- 
tron. The  many  scenes,  as  they  unfold  themselves* 
werve  as  examples  of  a  consuming  quality  found  in 
the  etttire  Ibsen  repertoire — the  exalting  of  triviali- 
ties, which,  per  *f,  are  valueless,  but  which,  in  the 
gfnrral  effect,  are  dramatically  essential.  The  power 
to  hold  the  interest  through  the  sheer  force  of  talk, 
and  of  **  gofwipy  "  talk  at  that,  is  not  given  to  i^vi:^fy 
dranmtiiit.  IliTcin,  Ibsen  mui*t  have  profited  by  his 
French  associations,  though,  with  his  aeeustomed 
method  of  imprnving  upon  others,  he  added  to  his 
dialogue  the  pregnant  value  of  the  commonplace. 
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The  three  scenes  of  "  Love's  Comedy  "  transpire 
in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Hahn's  villa  on  the  Drammcn- 
svejen  at  Christiania.  In  brilliant  rapidity,  the  gush 
of  sentiment^  the  thrall  of  custom,  the  prosaic  accept- 
ance of  life  are  unfolded  in  their  several  ways.  Once 
more,  Ibsen  resorts  to  the  worn-out  stage  subterfuge 
of  misunderstandings.  Falk  at  first  is  aware  that 
Lind  loves  Svanhild,  when  he  is  really  in  love  with  her 
sister  Anna ;  then  Falk  believes  that  Guldstad  is  after 
destroying  Lind's  chances  with  Anna,  while  all  the 
time  he  really  is  casting  looks  toward  Svanhild.  It 
is  a  cheap  way  of  developing  situation,  but  one  in 
vogue  at  the  time  "  Love's  Comedy  "  was  written. 
Ibsen  probably  could  not  then  have  managed  his  plot 
in  any  other  fashion. 

Falk's  character  offers  glints  of  Ibsen  himself  as 
well  as  suggestions  for  the  masculine  selfishness  which 
dominates  the  persons  of  all  of  the  Ibsen  men,  like 
Helmer  in  "  A  DolPs  House."  **  Darkness  to  me  is 
fair  and  light  is  cheerless,"  he  says,  echoing  the  poet 
who  once  was  apothecary ;  **  Personality's  one  aim  and 
end,  Is  to  be  independent,  free  and  true,"  he  con- 
tinues. Falk  does  not  seek  the  highest  results  of  love ; 
he  wishes  to  live,  live,  not  caring  for  the  outcome  of 
love. 

As  far  as  analysis  is  concerned,  the  love  he  offers 
to  Svanhild  is  almost  as  wild  and  as  impossible  as  the  y 

love  he  demands  from  her.    Ibsen,  in  most  of  his  early    • 
plays,  was  unfortunate  in   creating  the  impression 
that  the  only  love  a  woman  should  consider  full  and 
true  was  of  the  kind  outlined  by  Falk: 

"To  me  you  must  present 
What  God  to  you  so  bountifully  lent 
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I  speak  in  iong  what  you  In  dreams  have  men  tit  .  ,  , 
O  yield  your  muf»ic  aa  she  [the  bird]  yieided  hcThl 
My  life  shall  be  that  music  set  to  verse  1 " 

Does  Ibsen  mean  ta  say  that  those  who  marrj 
should  not  be  in  love ;  and  that  those  who  love  should 
not  niarrjP  *  I  think  he  was  ironical,  growling  be- 
cause it  was  his  nature  to,  but  not  with  the  mastiff 
growl  of  Carlvle.  In  the  verj  fact  that  he  nowhere 
jstatcd  definitely  his  exact  position  as  to  thlfi  love  he 
rails  about  and  this  other  love  which  Falk  champions, 
Ibsen  was  showing  his  usual  reticence  about  answer* 
ing  quenEtions.  But  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
his  attack,  mucJi  more  so  than  Shaw  when  he  wrote 
**  Man  and  Superman." 

There  is  some  of  Brand  in  Falk ;  both  held  stead- 
fastly to  their  convictions,  both  were  w^illing  to  facie 
the  consequences.  In  the  dialogue,  we  catch  faint 
Ibsen  tones  relating  to  the  ill- starred  times  in  Nor- 
way, and  one  clear  conviction  which,  though  eomftg 
from  Falk  J  represents  the  sincerity  of  the  author: 

**Be  citizens  of  the  time  Ihat  is — hut  then 
Maka  tho  lime  worthy  of  the  citizen/* 

And  so  the  general  impression  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  that  the  main  theme  of  **  Love*»  CdoI" 
<*dy  "  represents  Ibsen's  whole  mood  at  the  time  rather 
than  his  full  conviction.  Inasmuch  as  he  felt  himself 
Mcommunicated  by  the  tumult  created  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  drama,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that 

'WIfksteed  slntcs  the  profkisition  more  dcAfly  than  Tno«t 
eomtnetita torsi  **  Beln^  Mn  love'  ii  ettsentliil  to  itn  Ideal  mar^ 
rlajrcy  hut  upon  the  othrr  tntth  [stre^is  should  he  laid  as  well}, 
that  U  b  mil  enou^  for  ah  id^aX  trutrri&g^^ 
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the  theatres  remained  shy  of  it  until  November,  1878, 
when  Josephson  presented  it  in  Christiania.^  By  that 
time  the  third  edition  of  the  book  had  been  issued,  the 
text  having  been  subjected  to  the  customary  revision. 
While  Ibsen  was  in  Frascati,  during  August,  1866» 
he  proposed  the  second  edition  to  Hegel,  who  pub- 
lished it  at  Copenhagen  in  May,  1867,  having  pre- 
viously manceuvred  to  suppress  any  of  the  old  copies 
remaining. 

If  regarded  in  its  entirety,  "  Love's  Comedy  '*  is 
fraught  with  no  grandeur  of  defeat ;  the  exit  of  Falk 
is  not  elevating,  but  is  indicative  of  the  desolation  of 
utter  loneliness;  his  renunciation  left  him  impover- 
ished in  spirit  as  well  as  made  him  a  beggar  in  hap- 
piness. None  of  Ibsen's  plays  is  quite  so  barren  of 
positive  results. 

*The  drama  did  not  reach  Stockholm  until  November,  1889; 
Berlin,  December,  1896;  TliMtre  de  IXEuvre,  June,  1897 
[Lugn^Poe];  Copenhagen,  May,  1898.  In  America  it  was 
given  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  on  March  83,  1908. 
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**  CHAPTER    VITI 

THE    LAST    OF    THE    SAQA8 

The  kingdom  of  God  lies  within  Ui.  The  value  to 
be  drawn  from  Ibsen**  work  rests  in  the  evolutionary 
aspect  which  dominates  his  dramas.  Although  he 
might  attack  the  social  shams  underneath  love  and 
marriage^  the  official  chains  that  shackle  the  frte 
exercise  of  will,  he  was  none  the  less  only  a  destruc- 
tive critic  of  the  hypocrisy  underlying  love*  and  of 
the  blind  ignorance  exhibited  by  those  men  and  womirrt 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  marriage  bond. 
It  is  this  individual  rcsi>onsibiIity  which  is  the  redcaii- 
mg  side  of  all  tlie  Ibseri  theories.  Tl tough  he  ntiglit 
attack  false  love,  he  was  the  firmest  believer  in  the 
regenerative  qualities  of  true  love;  though  he  might 
denounce  the  religion  that  hides  truth  behind  a  reil 
of  dogma,  he  was  a  man  of  almost  severe  spiritual 
self-exanii nation.  In  his  ethical  quandaries  he  brings 
himself  to  the  state  of  hyper-sensitiveness*  ■ 

**  Love'a  Comedy  *'  might  be  considered  purely  as 
an  example  of  youthful  indignation ;  it  was,  however, 
a  very  natural  transitory  stage  from  a  period  of  sup*  ■ 
pressed  resentment  to  a  greater,  more  hi^iting  and  more 
mature  period  of  thought.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  writing  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland,"  Hisen 
had  bethought  him  of  "  The  Pretenders,"  his  interest 
lieing  absorbed,  as  early  as  1858,  in  Hakon  Hakons- 
Bon's  Saga,  which  for  the  time  being  was  brushed 
anide  in  favour  of  the  satire.  But  though  Ibsen  might 
vent  Ills  anger  in  a  bold  and  confident  manner,  there 
wai  entering  within  him  a  doubt  as  to  his  own  eap* 
abilities*  He  was  somewhat  older  than  Bjornson^  but 
he  was  not  regarded  as  of  the  same  weight,  and  so  he 
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commenced  the  analysis  of  this  discrimination  of  for- 
tune between  the  two,  which  b  assuredly  a  part  of 
the  contrast  between  H&kon  and  Skule.  This  concept 
began  to  assume  shape  soon  after  his  meeting  with 
Bjomson  at  the  Bergen  Festival  of  Song.  In  the 
•unmier  of  186S,  he  was  hard  at  work  upon  the  manu- 
script, and,  on  his  own  authority,  the  book  was  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  while,  for  it  was  published  in 
October,  1868,  bearing  the  date  1864. 

Ibsen  had  much  material  at  hand  to  work  upon; 
there  was  the  suggestion  of  this  contrast  of  person- 
ages already  existing  in  Oehlenschlager*s  ''Aladdin  **  ;^ 
there  was  the  actual  history,  which  he  distorted  less 
than  in  any  of  his  other  historical  dramas ;  there  was, 
as  Mr.  Archer  suggests,  the  model  for  Bishop  Nich- 
olas in  Bjomson's  "King  Sverre**;  and,  further- 
more, his  smaller  poems  were  indicative  of  the  spir- 
itual uncertainty  which  is  the  consuming  theme  of 
the  play. 

In  his  treatment  of  facts,  Ibsen  no  longer  finds  need 
to  mould  them,  to  shift  them  to  his  artificial  require- 
ments ;  in  "  Catilina,"  in  "  Lady  Ingcr,"  be  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  away  from  historical  character  its 
true  perspective;  but  now,  instead  of  foreshortening, 
he  worked  a  deeper  scheme  with  his  art.    He  added  to 

'  **  Aladdin :  oder,  die  Wunderlampe.**  Dramatisch^  Gedicht 
von  A.  G.  Oehlenschliiger.  2  vols.  Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  18;?0. 
See  also  the  English  version  of  Oehlenschliiger*s  "  Correggio,** 
containing  sketch  of  the  autobiography  of  O.,  translated  by 
Elixa  B.  Lee.  Boston:  Phillips  &  Sampson,  1846.  In  addition 
sec  IiOngfellow*s  translations.  See  "library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature,**  under  Oehlenschliiger,  for  introductory  essay 
by  W.  M.  Payne,  and  translations  taken  from  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  version  of  "Aladdin.** 
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his  faithfulness  of  portraiture  the  substance  of  his 
own  philosophy  of  doubt ;  instead  of  relying  solely 
on  a  romantic  value,  he  essayed  and  successftiUy 
created  a  more  significant  worth,  a  more  vital 
thought. 

The  ineident  in  Oehlenschlager  of  the  stealing  of 
Aladdin's  lamp  by  Nureddin  was  more  subtly  used  by 
Ibsen  in  his  depiction  of  Skule's  taking  the  king- 
thought  from  Hakon ;  and  Skule's  failure  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  victory  seemed  nearest  is  counterbalanced 
by  Nureddin's  letting  slip  the  lamp  just  when  the 
genie  awaited  his  dictates.  Taking  J,  E,  Sars  ai  A 
basis  for  the  historical,*  it  becomes  instantly  ap- 
parent how  closely  Ibsen  adhered  to  actual  fact*  HA- 
kon  IV.  ruled  in  Norway  from  1217  to  126^;  his 
grandfather,  Sverre,  had  been  crowned  at  Bergen  in 
1181,  meeting  opposition  from  the  clergy;  these  lat- 
ter were  in  such  power  that  they  were  feared  greatly, 
even  by  royalty:  for  Norway,  in  1162,  had  been  made 
a  fief  of  St*  Olaf,  and  it  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Church  that  only  he  was  the  prince  of  the  land  who 
received  through  the  Pope's  representative  the  right  ■ 
to  rule.  This  e!£ plains  the  importance  attarhed  in 
the  play  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Skule  to  have  ^ 
homage  done  him  on  St*  Olaf's  shrine,  and  to  Peter's  f 
desecration  of  the  holy  altar*  Hakon  represented 
the  idea  of  divine  right ;  his  faith  rested  in  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  people  were  with  him.  Skule  was 
the  aristocrat  whose  daughter  had  married  the  king;  M 
he  was  leader  of  a  party  whose  power  had  waned ;  ™ 
this  realization  made  bis  opposition  to  tlie  king  all 

*Tl\c   rciidcr   h   also    r<?ftrfed    to    "  Scandinaviaa   Wtsltorf. 
E*  C,  Ott^.    London:  Macmillan* 
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the  more  persistent,  but  no  movement,  as  events  prove, 
can  succeed  without  the  support  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Ibsen  goes  deeper  than  this;  he  attributes 
Skule's  failure  to  a  lack,  within  him,  of  the  innate 
qualities  of  kingship.  As  he  states,  a  man  may  die 
for  another's  cause,  but  in  life  he  must  live  for  his 
own.  This  is  just  where  Skule  of  the  play  is  weakest ; 
having  no  abiding  belief  in  his  own  right  to  be  king, 
he  attempted  to  base  that  belief  upon  the  thought  of 
another;  but  his  spiritual  confidence  eventually  de- 
serted him  and  sent  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  tendency  Ibsen  had  to  make  use  of  the  old 
Catholic  theory  of  retribution,  of  atonement,  of  chas- 
tisement. 

In  what  way  are  critics  justified  in  comparing 
Hakon-Bjomson  with  Skule-Ibsen?  By  the  time  the 
former  had  returned  to  Norway  in  1860  from  his  trip 
through  Italy,  fortune  was  smiling  upon  him  as 
persistently  as  it  was  frowning  on  Ibsen.  The  per- 
sonality of  Bjcirnson  was  more  popular  than  that 
of  Ibsen,  and  with  the  success  which  followed  the 
publication  of  his  genial  sketches,  there  came  also  an 
exultant  confidence  in  his  power.  In  his  secretive 
way,  Ibsen  was  working  just  as  assiduously;  to  his 
manner  of  thinking  he  was  just  as  faithfully  fulfilling 
his  mission.  But  when  he  came  to  regard  Bjornson, 
his  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  abilities  failed  him. 
Since  the  publication  of  "  Love's  Comedy,"  he  had 
been  regarded  slightingly ;  critics,  in  their  estimates, 
had  spoken  of  him  in  an  off-hand  manner ;  and  only  the 
publication  of  the  melodramatic  "Terje  Vigen,"  which 
in  narrative  power  is  not  unlike  Browning's  "  Ivan 
Ivanovitch,"  saved  him  from  being  wholly  ignored. 
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Here  the  comparison  ends ;  while  in  Skule'a  sceptidsm 
we  note  the  scepticism  of  Ibsen,  the  latter  was  only 
gathering  strength  to  combat  the  elements;  he  chd 
not  succumb  to  this  momentary  doubt.  As  Jmgtr 
aptij  says,  **  His  was  one  of  those  natures  which  an; 
not  fiubduedi  but  rise  under  adverse  conditions.  As 
the  bitter  quinine  gives  strength  to  the  nerves,  so 
the  bitterness  of  his  circumstances  strengthened^  little 
by  littlej  his  confidence  in  himself,'* 

**  The  Pretenders  '*  is  one  of  Ibsen's  strongest 
dramas;  from  the  standpoint  of  const  ruction^  he  has 
become  more  generous  in  his  distribution  of  scene, 
portending  the  variety  and  scope  of  his  sueceeding 
satires.  This  is  the  first  plaj  which  depends  upon 
the  originality  of  its  characters  through  tlie  reflective 
power  of  the  poet ;  if  its  failure  in  regard  to  construe* 
tion  is  to  be  found  anywhere*  it  lies  in  the  mistake 
made  of  killing  Bishop  Nicholas  when  the  play  was 
but  half  finished.  This  throws  the  plot  into  two  dis-  ■ 
tinct  divisions — ^ne  in  which  the  Bishop  serves  as  the 
hero;  the  other  in  which  the  doubt  created  by  the 
Bishop  acts  in  his  place*  A  certain  amount  of  jnelo- 
dramatic  interest  is  lost  with  the  removal  of  this  M 
figure — &  figure  suggesting  in  every  outline  a  picture  m 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Becket.  The  Bishop  h  far 
more  individually  conceived  in  his  Mephistophelian 
guise  than  any  character  thus  far  drawn  by  Ib&en. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  word  'VKongs-Em- 
neme,"  which  has  been  rendered  into  the  shortened 
form  of  "  The  Pretenders,"  is  **  the  stuff  from  which 
kings  are  made*^*  According  to  Ibsen^s  analysis,  hefl 
is  ruler,  he  is  right,  he  is  king  who  loas  fortune  on  hi* 
side.    Ilakon^s  claim  to  the  throne  is  based  on  the  fire 
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ordeal;  it  is  proved  by  his  originating  of  the  King- 
thought.  From  the  midst  of  a  number  of  pretenders 
to  Norway's  crown  two  types  are  made  prominent  for 
the  sake  of  contrasting  two  mental  attitudes,  which 
Ibsen  believed  he  thoroughly  understood.  Between 
them  he  places  the  crafty  Bishop,  who,  now  upon  this 
side  and  now  upon  that,  is  the  cause  of  Skule's  plan- 
ning to  gain  all  the  power,  since  he  already  holds  the 
state  seal.  This  Duke  seems  intent  upon  being  first 
man  in  the  realm,  although  at  the  outset  there  is 
that  within  him  which  would  fain  make  peace  with 
conditions  as  Olaf  willed  them — ^the  conditions  which 
mark  H&kon  as  the  duly  elected  ruler.  The  Bishop 
moves  slowly,  sowing  seeds  of  dissension — petty 
manoeuvring  which  sets  at  variance  the  subordinates 
of  the  court,  as  well  as  unsettling  confidence  on  all 
sides. 

Nicholas  learns  of  Skule's  life  curse,  "  to  stand  so 
near  to  the  highest — with  an  abyss  between  *' ;  he  is 
keen  enough  to  realize  the  weakness  in  Skule's  make- 
up— the  weakness  of  indecision  closely  akin  to  the 
philosophical  inaction  of  Hamlet.  He  uses  this  weak- 
ness as  capital  for  his  own  dark  designs.  He  learns 
from  the  Duke  the  tragedy  of  ill-fortune  which  has 
always  pursued  him  through  life,  which  has  kept  him  ^ 
from  the  throne,  bringing  him  nearer  step  by  step,  ^ 
until  now  he  possesses  all  but  the  highest  post. 

Then  and  there  they  have  it  out — this  Bishop  and 
this  would-be  ruler.  Nicholas  declares  that  Skule 
dare  not  break  all  bridges  behind  him,  defending  one 
alone  with  his  life.  That  is  what  Hakon  does,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  King.  The  greatest  work,  perhaps, 
is  done  by  the  greatest  man,  and  he  may  be,  most 
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likelj,  the  bravest  man.    Despite  tlie  villainy  of  Nich- 
olas^ he  has  an  infinite  amount  of  perspjcacltjt  and      ^ 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  he  further  sajs:  H 

"  The  most  fortunate  man  is  the  greatest  man.  It 
is  the  most  fortunate  man  that  do€s  the  greatest  deeds 
— he  whom  the  cravings  of  his  time  seize  like  a  pa** 
sion,  begetting  thoughts  he  himself  cannot  fathom, 
and  pointing  to  paths  which  lead  he  knows  not 
whither,  but  which  he  follows  and  must  follow  till 
he  hears  the  people  shout  for  joy,  and,  looking  arounil 
hini  with  wondering  eyes,  Bnds  that  he  has  done  a 
mighty  deed  " 

But  in  this  analysis  of  the  right  of  Hakon  to  rule 
Nichohis  fihows  his  lack  of  moral  view.  HU  idea  of  ^ 
the  right  is  the  stoic  Brand's  attainment  at  the  cost  H 
of  lives  nearest  and  dearest,  but  devoid  of  Brand*i 
religious  enthusiasm.  He  questions  the  right  of  Hil- 
konV  right ;  he  advises  Skule  to  win  the  top  by  exert- 
ing his  strength  and  standing  upon  others;  to  Kiitc 
a  party  not  because  of  the  principles  underlying  it» 
but  simply  should  it  haj>pen  that  the  constituents  af 
that  party  were  against  him  ;  to  uphold  the  belief  tliat 
a  party  should  not  represent  conviction,  but  should 
bring,  prinmrily»  personal  gain.  '*  Whatever  is  help- 
ful to  jot]  is  good,'*  whispers  the  evil-tongued  Bishop, 
behind  whose  suavity  lies  the  unextinguii^hable  thirst 
fur  dissension*  Since  he,  Nicholas,  cannot  be  the 
highest  in  the  reahn,  he  will  play  with  the  higbett  oj 
though  they  were  pawns  upon  a  chess*board.  The 
Bishop,  likewise,  possesses  hisjiingship  ambitlotii. 

In  t^un  humour  is  born  the  idea  of  planting  in  the 
mind  of  Skule  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Hakon's  title  to 
Uie  throne*  is  clear — ^a  complication  which,  however 
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accurate  from  an  historical  view,  serves  as  a  theatrical 
and  a  cheap  accessory  to  further  the  action  of  the 
play.  What  if  H&kon  were  not  king-bom?  Ibsen 
is  prone  to  over-depend  upon  the  subterfuge  of  ille- 
gitimacy; even  Skule,  as  it  later  seems,  has  a  son 
bom  out  of  wedlock — ^the  very  Peter  who  displays 
the  confidence  in  his  father's  power,  which  the  father 
(does  not  have  in  himself.  There  is  that  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  Ibsen's  idea  which  only  accentuates  the 
artificial  planning  of  his  situations.  No  matter  how 
swift  the  action,  Skule  is  always  sounding  the  doubt ; 
he  knows  that  while  H&kon  believes  himself  king,  no 
ill-savoured  report  concerning  him  can  undo  his  girdle 
of  strength  which  lies  in  his  unshakable  belief  in  him- 
self. The  distinction  between  Skule  and  Hakon  is 
therefore  one  dependent  entirely  upon  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  making  any  effective  attack  upon  Hakon's 
strength  in  the  face  of  Skule's  weakness.  ^^  I  am  a 
king's  arm,"  cries  the  latter,  "  mayhap  a  king's  brain 
as  well ;  but  he  is  the  whole  king." 

Professor  Dowden  interprets  "  The  Pretenders " 
tersely  in  the  sentence :  "  Faith  and  unf aith  can  ne'er 
be  equal  powers."  It  is  probably  because  of  these 
co-existing  and  opposing  elements  that  Mr.  Huneker 
recognised  here  a  glimmer  of  the  "  Emperor  and 
Galilean"  motive.  But  while  in  the  former  drama 
Ibsen  proved  very  conclusively  that  naught  could 
come  of  a  compromise  between  doubt  and  faith,  he 
most  assuredly  established  his  argument  in  the  latter 
that  out  of  a  balance  of  full-blooded  paganism  and 
unadulterated  Christianity  might  spring  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  third  estate. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Bishop  Nicholas  is 
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master  of  the  situalion;  events  concur,  put  in  motion 
hy  this  venerable  devil,  to  set  the  Earl  against  the 
Klog.  Skule  is  thrust  in  a  position  to  misjudge 
H&kon ;  otherwise,  there  is  a  vein  of  noble  amenabl 
ness  to  reason  in  him,  which  would  prompt  hiin  to^ 
submit  to  the  inevitable  once  the  right  of  Hakon  was 
proved,  once  the  doubt  of  his  illegitimaey  was  re- 
moved. 

The  death  scene  of  Nicholas  is  mightily  conceived ; 
its  effectiveness  on  the  stage  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  drama,  which  are  more 
in  the  chronicle  spirit.  The  slendcrness  of  hia  life's 
thread  now  makes  the  Bishop  zealous  to  cram  all  of 
his  work  within  the  limits  measured  bj  the  rounds  In 
his  almost  empty  hour-glass.  If  he  must  die*  then 
Norway  must  be  left  with  something  by  which  to 
remember  him;  he  would  attack  the  King's  soul,  and 
the  Duke's  soul  as  well;  he  would  set  in  perpetual 
motion  a  doubt  which  he  tells  Skule  will  unsettle  Uie 
steadfast  faitli  Hakon  has  in  himself.  When  he  dies, 
he  has  indeed  accomplished  his  ambitions  wellj  the  re* 
maindcr  of  the  play  ser^^ing  to  show  how  well* 

8kule  and  Ilnkon  arc  placcil  on  either  side  of  Mar 
grete, daughter  and  wife;  here  again  the  Ibsen  balance 
is  used.  Fortune  has  furtlier  smiled  upon  the  King  in 
assuring  him  a  successor  to  the  throne,  even  though 
the  right  to  that  succession  be  not  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, because  of  the  suspicion  cast  upon  it  by  Nich- 
olas, But  the  old  Ri^hop  dies,  having  burn;:d  before* 
hand  a  document  which  might  have  dispelled  the  doubt' 
in  Skule*j*  mind,  and  hanng  failt^  to  unsettle  Hakon^s 
confidence, 

Skule*i  position  is  one  of  continual  waveringt  at* 
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though  he  compromises  by  proposing  to  Hakon  that 
they  share  the  kingdom,  each  independent  of  the 
other.  Hakon,  freed  of  the  doubt  which  Skule  has, 
stands  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  belief  in  his  divine 
right ;  he  will  therefore  rule  over  all  or  none.  Never, 
in  all  Skule's  opportunities,  has  he  done  a  single 
King's  task,  whereas  there  lay  clearly  before  Hakon  a 
distinct  realization  of  what  the  King's  task  should  be. 
The  realm  has  been  built  up,  a  mass  unconsecrate ;  it 
lacks  life  wherewith  to  make  it  vital.  What,  therefore, 
is  Hakon's  King-thought?  "Norway  has  been  a  king- 
dom, it  shall  become  a  people,"  he  declares.  Skule, 
the  aristocrat,  is  shocked  by  the  daring  boldness  of 
the  idea;  yet  he  little  knew  that  this  was  the  mo- 
ment of  temptation  for  him.  Throughout  Hakon's 
speeches,  wliich  are  the  measure  of  his  confidence,  we 
detect  the  iteration  o(  Ibsen's  belief  in  his  own  per- 
sonal and  God-imposed  mission.  "  I  have  done  so 
little  yet,"  declares  the  King ;  "  but  I  hear  the  un- 
erring voice  of  the  Lord  calling  to  me:  Thou  shalt 
do  a  great  King's-work  in  Norway !  "  The  sense  of 
this  responsibility  was  always  uppermost  in  Ibsen's 
mind ;  it  made  him  sacrifice  in  life  that  which  otherwise 
would  have  brought  him  contentment.  But  he  was 
never  without  this  sense ;  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  his  isolation.     Brandcs  wrote : 

"  Ibsen,  I  may  safely  assert,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  has  received  his  endowments  at  a  time  when 
there  were  very  few  with  whom  to  divide  the  sum.  He 
has,  therefore,  no  consciousness  of  being  the  child  of 
a  people,  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  leader  of  a  group, 
a  member  of  society;  he  feels  himself  exclusively  a 
gifted  individual,  and  the  sole  object  in  which  he 
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believes,  and  for  which  he  cherishes  respectj  18  per- 
sonality." 

Ill  the  execution  of  his  drama  Ibsen's  solicihidc 
appears  to  have  been  threefold.  There  was  the  un- 
erring  interest  in  character;  there  was  the  personal 
reflection  of  his  own  spiritual  attitude;  and,  finally, 
there  was  his  growing  sense  of  the  national  require- 
ments. As  we  have  said,  the  last  two  acts  of  "  The 
pretenders  *'  are  an  amplification  of  the  struggle 
aggravated  by  Bishop  Nicholas.  The  gradual  under- 
mining of  Skule's  will>  after  success  has  attended  his 
military  movements  against  the  King,  is  analyzed  with 
much  cleverness  by  Ibsen.  No  one  is  fit  to  hold  the 
sceptre  who  wavers,  w ho  possesses  the  moral  doubt 
that  one  man  may  take  **  God's  calling  from  another^ 
as  he  takes  weapons  and  gold  from  his  fallen  foet" 
**  Can  a  Pretendtr  clothe  himself  in  a  King's  life*task, 
as  he  can  put  on  the  kingly  mantle?  "  There  must 
be  conviction  bred  in  the  bone.  Even  in  his  converse 
with  Jatgeir,  the  skakl^  King  Skule  recognises  hts 
weakness;  he  hears  that  in  life  one  should  either  be 
strong  in  his  belief  or  possess  the  strength  of  doubt — 
but  he  who  doubts  his  doubt  might  as  well  be  dead. 

In  other  words,  Skule  is  barren  of  all  that  which 
combines  to  make  a  ruler;  had  he  a  son  who  wholly 
trusted  him,  then  might  his  faith  be  great  indeed.  He 
never  once  realizes  the  import  of  Jatgeir's  admonition 
to  trust  in  himself,  since  he  is  the  only  one  to  save  him- 
self.  When,  finally,  Peter,  his  ill-begotten  son,  com- 
mits sin  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  he  has  in  his  father, 
the  wiivering  of  Skule  guins  full  sway;  the  return  of 
the  ghoit  of  Nicholai,  reminding  one  of  the  external- 
ising of  HamUt^s  mental  state,  on  one  hand^  and  of 
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Peer's  encounter  with  the  ButicDn-Moulder  on  the 
other,  awakens  him  to  an  understanding  of  the  evil 
workings  of  the  Bishop's  mind.  Yet,  in  another  in- 
stance does  Ibsen  put  into  ihe  tatter's  mouth  the 
utterance  of  his  own  outlook  upon  national  conditions 
— making  all  the  more  poignant  his  contempt  for  the 
irresolution  of  the  Norwegian  people.  What  says  the 
ghost  of  Nicholas — a  veritable  emissary  from  the 
realm  of  darkness? 

"  In  Norway  my  Empire  forever  is  founded. 
Though  it  be  to  my  subjects  a  riddk  unsounded, 
^liile  to  their  life-work  Norsemen  set  out 
Will-lessly  wayering,  daunted  with  doubt. 
While  hearts  are  shrunlcen,  minds  helplessly  shivering. 
Weak  as  a  willow-wand  wind-swept  and  quivering, — 
While  about  one  thing  alone  thcyVe  united. 
Namely,  that  greatness  be  stoned  and  despited, — 
When  they  seek  honour  in  fleeing  and  falling 
Under  the  banner  of  baseness  unfurled, — 
Then  Bishop  Nicholas  'tends  to  his  calling. 
The  Bagler-Bishop*s  at  work  in  the  v^-orld  f " 

The  characters  of  Peer  Gynt  and  King  Skulc  have 
much  in  common,  especially  in  their  mutual  desire  to 
leave  ways  open  for  retreat.  They  face  defeat  in  the 
same  way,  returning  to  a  full  comprehension  of  what 
they  have  missed  in  the  sacrifice  of  love.  Broken  in 
mind  and  in  body,  Skulc  seeks  the  convent  where  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister  abide  his  coming ;  "  I 
sought  after  happiness  abroad,"  so  he  cried,  "  and 
heeded  not  the  home  wherein  I  might  have  found  it." 

Thus,  shorn  of  his  ambition,  divesting  himself  of 
the  grip  of  Nicholas's  influence,  he  would  atone  by 
ridding  King  Hakon  of  his  own  presence — for  the 
rightful  King  had  sworn  to  bring  Skulc  to  his  death. 
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tcUing  Margretc  soiwith  some  of  the  Bloical  cruelty 
of  Brand's  conversations  with  Agnes,  By  this  ac 
of  Hakon's  an  estrangement  would  have  been  wroughl 
between  Margrete  and  iiiinself.  King  Skule  has  this 
in  mind  when  be  and  Fet^r,  bis  son,  pass  through  the 
convent  gates,  outside  of  ^vhich  they  meet  death  at  the 
Iiands  of  the  people  who  ai  e  enraged  by  Peter's  dese^ 
eration  of  Olaf's  shrine. 

Throughout  "  The  Pretenders  "  we  note  variations 
of  themes  which  Ibsen  had  either  made  use  of  before 
or  was  evolving  for  future  dramas-  It  is  surprising  to 
mark  the  innumerable  suggestions  for  '*  Brand  **  and 
for  "  Peer  Gynt  *'  found  in  the  last  two  acts  of  this 
play;  in  matter  of  versification^  of  actual  wordingi  of 
character  portrayal,  it  becomes  surprisingly  evident. 
Herein  the  full  force  of  the  romantic  influence  is  for 
the  last  time  felt;  Bishop  Nicholas  might  have  been 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Dumas;  Ibsen 
makes  no  further  use  of  the  romantic  type  of  bis  pro- 
portion. As  an  indication  of  Ibsen's  pronenes.s  to 
rejjctition  of  idea,  Gunnar,  in  "  The  Vikings  iit  Helge- 
land*'*  takes  unto  himself  the  glory  of  an  achievement 
which  belonged  to  another;  here  Skule  ap|>roprirttes  a 
thought  which  originated  in  HTikon's  mind*  Later  on 
the  Mayor,  in  "  Brandy'*  steals  the  priest's  idea  of 
building  the  larger  church.  This  persistence  in  motive 
li  aUo  evident  in  the  scene  where  Ingeborg,  Skulc's 
mistress,  speaks  ;*  **  To  love,  to  sacrifice  all  and  I>e 
forgoMen,  that  is  my  ^aga."  She  is  content  with  ti 
task  which  slie  interprets  as  the  woman*s  duty,  niiy» 
more,  as  her  own  happiness,  Despite  the  wrong  done 
by  Skukv  Ingeborg  is  prompt*^d  by  the  Idea— ^ne 
'Sec  Bfaudft»*9  "  rbflen.**  p.  29* 
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which  shows  Ibsen's  continued  attitude  toward  the 
woman  question — that  it  is  man's  right,  as  well  as  his 
privilege,  to  forget.  This  quiescence  on  her  part  is 
characteristic  of  Agnes  and  Solveig. 

Skule  is  at  first  the  political  weakling  going  around 
and  never  facing  an  issue,  never  being  wholly  any- 
thing. This  is  where  he  resembles  in  general  idea  the 
portraiture  of  Peer ;  but  where  he  differs  is  in  his  so- 
lidity of  character,  his  seriousness.  Later,  despite 
the  fact  that  within  his  soul  he  cannot  dispel  doubt, 
Skule  is  turned  into  a  political  fanatic,  and  when  Ha- 
kon  confronts  him  with  the  proposal  to  share  the 
kingdom — a  proposal  which  he  finally  makes  himself 
to  the  King,  only  to  be  refused — he  utters  the  very 
intention  of  Brand — the  demand  of  "  All  or  Naught." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  analogies  in  which  the 
play  abounds.  One  or  two  incomparably  tender 
scenes  centring  around  Margrete  are  indicative  of 
the  poet  in  Ibsen — flashes  of  that  exquisite  senti- 
ment which  later  he  tried  almost  religiously  to  stifle. 
In  the  occasional  versification  through  the  last  act, 
noticeably  in  the  scene  with  the  Bishop's  ghost,  there 
is  the  inconsequent  ring  of  "  Peer  Gynt."  In  fact, 
**  The  Pretenders  "  typifies  the  very  highest  attain- 
ment of  the  historical  period  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  forebodes  the  dexterity  of  the  satiric 
dramas.* 

Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  deepening  of 
Ibsen's  art  ideas;  they  did  not  broaden,  but  glowed 
inwardly,  and  thus,  while  putting  on  fuller  meaning, 

'  Regarding  the  psychology  of  "  The  Pretenders,"  Boyesen 
suggests  that  a  comparison  be  made  with  Schiller's  **  Wallen- 
steiiu" 
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were  virtually  the  same  throughout  the  playi.  His 
development  from  the  romanticist  to  the  realist,  and 
thence  to  the  symbolist  was  simply  the  acquirement 
of  three  habits  of  mind  in  reference  to  the  same  facts 
of  life.  "  The  Pretenders,"  however,  exhibits  a  t}^w 
acquisition  on  the  part  of  Ibsen — ^an  acquisition 
which  carries  the  play  far  above  **  The  Vikings  iit 
Hi'lgeland  "  in  point  of  vitality.  Once  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  history — partly  showing  thereby  bis  devo- 
tion to  Oelilenscli lager— Ibsen  now  standi  forth  as  a 
psychologffit,  who  ifi  intent  on  understanding  the  in- 
dividual and  the  individuals  moral  relation  with  the 
facts  of  life*  As  Brandes  avers,  his  interest  in  the 
inward  struggle  of  Hakon  and  Skule  was  much  more 
absorbing  to  him  than  the  literal  occurrences  of  his- 
tory*  Still,  because  of  this  very  use  of  the  historical,  ■ 
Ibsen  felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  a  technique 
which  would  harnionizc  with  the  material*  We  see  ^ 
lum,  however,  breaking  from  his  wom*out  mo<lels —  I 
restive  in  the  handling  of  the  data  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  past.  For  **  The  Pretenders,"  even 
though  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  general  eoloiir, 
is  modem  in  its  intellectual  attitude. 

The  political  tendency  in  the  play  exalts  the  doc- 
trine of  unification  of  Scandinavia  as  one  people.  Be- 
ginning wit!)  the  7.eal  of  a  nationalist,  as  soon  as  he 
was  enabled  to  view  the  situation  from  a  distance, 
Ibsen  bec»ime  imbued  with  the  consuming  desire  of 
bringing  aliout  this  larger  state  of  things.  A*  wi» 
!iihall  !tet%  during  his  residence  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
he  was  persistently  preaching  his  doctrinct  having 
more  faith  in  the  welding  togetlier  of  folks  with  va- 
rying prejudices,  than  the  actual  conditions  would 
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warrant.  Brandes'  penetrating  discernment  saw 
these  frailties  in  Ibsen;  defects  in  his  intellectual 
training  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  definite  restraint 
attendant  upon  his  defective,  or  rather,  incomplete, 
education. 

The  sum  total  of  the  opinion  written  about  **  The 
Pretenders  "  has  the  predominating  tone  of  unusual 
praise.  Ibsen  was  for  a  long  time  maturing  in  his 
stagecraft,  and  in  respect  to  this,  **  The  Vikings  at 
Helgeland*'  is  probably  more  close  in  its  external 
treatment,  though  lacking  in  its  spiritual  weight. 
•*  The  Pretenders  *'  is  a  tragedy  of  great  beauty, 
in  which  the  interest  in  character  is  more  universal 
than  it  is  Norwegian,  for  the  actual  local,  political, 
or  historical  worth  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
broad  human  significance.  In  workmanship,  in  con- 
ception, it  denotes  a  surety  of  power  which  continues 
and  is  sustained  throughout  the  piece,  despite  the 
artificial  efl^ect  of  the  final  acts. 

The  first  edition*  of  "  The  Pretenders,"  issued  by 
Johan  Dahl  in  October,  1863,  contained  a  musical 
setting  to  Margrete's  Cradle  Song,  composed  by  Fru 
Emma  Dahl;  in  November,  1870,  the  second  edition 
was  brought  out  in  Copenhagen.  The  piece  met  with 
much  favour,  as  was  shown  in  a  letter  written  by 
Ibsen  to  Gosse  from  Dresden,  on  October  14,  1872. 
The   English   critic   had   made   a   statement   in    the 

*  Separate  editions  of  "  The  Pretenders  "  were  issued  in  1870, 
1879,  1875,  1879,  1883,  1889,  1894,  1898.  A  French  translation 
was  made  by  Jacques  Trigant-Gcneste  in  1893;  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Adolf  Strodtmann,  1872.  See  Halvorsen.  Also  see 
Ibsen's  •'Correspondence  (25)  "  giving  John  Grieg,  brother  of 
Edvard,  permission  to  translate  •'The  Pretenders.** 
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London  Academy  that  A*  ^lunch's  drama  on  **  l>uke 
Skule  *'  by  a  curious  coincidence  appeared  about  the 
ftame  time  as  **  The  Pretenders/'  A«  ii  matter  of 
factt  annoyed  as  he  always  was  by  any  suggest  ion 
of  Utcrary  similarity,  Ibsen  hastened  to  let  Gosse 
understand  tliat  Munch's  play  appeared  at  a  slightly 
later  dale,  'and  added  with  some  show  of  pride: 
**  *  The  Pretenders  *  has  all  along  enjoyed,  both  on 
the  stage,  and  with  the  reading  public^  a  far  greater 
measure  of  favour  than  *  Duke  Skule,'  ***  This  he 
does  confess  to  Hansen^  howeyer,  vihlcli  not  only  ex- 
ruses  bis  begrudging  Bjomson  his  fortimate  cir* 
cumstaneeg,  but  likewise  emphasizes  the  penalty  on^ 
has  to  pay  for  longing  to  gain  complete  emancipa- 
tion, wliich  prompted  his  poem  '*  On  the  Heigfib," 
or  for  wishing  to  better  society,  which  resulted  ui 
*'  Love's  Comedy  *':  '*  The  fact  that  nil  were  against 
mc — that  there  was  no  longer  any  one  outride  of 
my  family  circle  of  whom  I  could  say :  *  he  believes  in 
me  ^- — ^mustj  as  yoti  can  easily  st'e,  have  urniisecl  a 
mood  which  found  its  outlet  in  *  The  Pretenders.*'* 

In  1870,  Ibsen  revised  "  The  Pn^tenders  "  for  He- 
^\^  and  while  so  doing  he  showed  his  evident  sat- 
isfaction over  the  early  construction  of  the  piece. 
His  jceal  for  the  triple  coalition  in  Scandinavia  wai 
carried  to  the  extent  of  adhering  in  his  proof  to 
the  orthagrnphical  decisions  which  were  tending  to 

'  The  reader  m  refr rrcd  tn  the  fir?*  ^olum**  of  llwenV  "  Sifiit* 
Ik  he  WerNe  **  (pd.  Briindes,  FJims.  nitd  Scdlctither)  fur  the  fol- 
Irnvliig  iMK-fiis:  **  Kiinijc  Hftkotis  FesOmlk,*'  p.  ^i  **Orimlf< 
DrapAg^*  p.  AT.  Hftlvor$en  irfers  to  the  folloning  Gensan 
oHtlcigniA;    Ad,    von    [{an^tetri:    *' Ibsen    ab    IdeaHjit**    (l-pt. 
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unify  the  Scandinavian  languages.  By  1870,  when 
he  was  in  correspondence  with  Hegel,  the  rupture  be- 
tween Bjomson  and  himself  had  existed  for  some 
years.  The  fact  is,  Ibsen  was  beginning  not  only  to 
wish  for  a  reconciliation  but  also  to  feel  around  for 
some  means  of  bringing  this  about.  The  discussion 
of  a  second  edition  of  ^  The  Pretenders  "  opened  a 
way,  but  it  was  almost  immediately  closed.  Ibsen, 
throughout  his  life,  was  a  keen  business  man;  un- 
sparing in  his  expenditure  of  money  on  his  son, 
Sigurd,  yet  in  other  particulars  he  was  known  to 
stint  in  such  manner  as  only  a  miser  could.  No 
sooner  did  he  grow  into  a  man  of  affairs,  than  he 
watched  every  opportunity  to  make  his  investments 
work  for  him.  He  might  have  dedicated  the  new 
edition  of  "  The  Pretenders  "  to  Bjomson  had  not 
the  latter's  political  behaviour,  according  to  Ibsen's 
views,  been  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  Norway. 
In  that  country,  it  is  true,  the  acceptance  of  litera- 
ture was  partly  dependent  upon  one's  political  con- 
victions, and  a  certain  part  of  the  book-buying  pub- 
lic might  have  refrained  from  purchasing  any  volume 
which  had  Bjomson's  name  inscribed  on  the  dedica- 
torj'  page.  This  hesitation  may  have  been  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  Ibsen  for  HegePs  interest,  but  it  was 
also  a  little  shrewdness  displayed  on  his  own  behalf.  ^ 

*The  perfonnances  of  "The  Pretenders"  may  be  noted  as 
follows:  Christiania  Theatre,  January  17,  1864;  Copenhagen, 
January  11,  1871;  Hof  Theatre,  Meiningen,  1875;  Berlin,  June, 
1876;  Munich,  1875;  Hof  Theatre,  Schwerin,  November  15, 
1875;  Stockholm,  January  19,  1879,  etc.  See  Halvorsen.  In 
America  the  first  performance  of  "The  Pretenders"  was 
given  by  students  of  Yale  Universitj*,  organized  as  "  The  Yale 
University  Dramatic  Association  *•  (1907).    The  text  was  Judi- 
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Ibsen  left  Norway  m  a  mood  which  might  well  be 
dc'scribed  by  a  passage  in  Kierkegaard's  "  Either — 
Or "  :  '*  Let  others  complain  of  this  age  as  being 
wicked*  I  complain  of  it  as  being  contemptible,  for 
it  is  devoid  of  passion*  Men- s  thoughts  are  thin  and 
frail  as  lacCf  they  themselves  are  the  weakling  lace- 
workers.  The  thoughts  of  their  hearts  arc  too  pal- 
try to  be  sinfuL"  Ibsen's  indignation  had  found 
expression  before  in  his  dramas;  but  now  he  was  to 
test  it  by  long  distance  view.     Strange  to  smy  the 

dously  cut,  and  wau  published  under  the  supervisum  of  Dwl^hl 
Hft^mond  Meigs.  Tlie  volume  contftins  an  ItitmducUmi  by 
Willinni  Lj'on  Phelps,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale 
I?l^ive^5^itJ•.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  play,  as  given  i>y  the  <*fini* 
pjiiiy,  was  adniirAbly  conceived,  *ITiis  was  not  so  in  tlic  cait 
of  the  pcrformftnce  given  at  Smith  College  on  ,Tune  l^,  IdOi, 
Through  the  solicitude  of  the  fnculty  tlie  young  l»dlcK  t^t  the 
text  so  fts  to  improve  the  **  morrtl  tone  *'  of  the  thcmr,  cspe- 
cially  in  the  instance  of  Ingeborg  and  the  iUcgititijtttr  Peter 
'  At  the  very  outs^et  I  «ish  to  expressi  my  lndebtednr*s  to  Mf, 
JuIiuB  E,  Olson,  Profesitor  of  the  Scarul1nMVi«iti  LangungcB  anil 
Literature  In  the  Univenity  of  Wisconsin,  who.  In  the  tnldjit 
of  prr paring  fiis  dehnitrvc  and  annotated  "  Br«ndr  Et  r>riima- 
tisk  nigt,"  was  courtcmis  enough  to  »cnd  me  the  prfn^fs  of  his 
ititrmluctlon  arxl  untcH,  n»e  hook  is  to  be  ihHurd  <liirfng  IW& 
Uy  the  John  Anderson  Publishing  Co.*  and  will  eonttiin  in  the 
appendix  **  Till  de  Med^kyldige  I  *'  besides  a  select  bil>b/*gr!iphy 
referring  to  **  Brand.**  In  bis  work  as  editor  and  cgtnsnotta^ 
tor.  Professor  OiM>n*»  illutnJnating  viewpoint  will  do  much  to 
give  the  English  trader  an  Insight  into  Ibsen's  orthogmphleal 
arti*itr)%  m  well  as  a  dearer  understanding  of  the  pi^tem**  fkig^ 
ntficiint^-  As  the  first  of  Ibsen*^  dramas  to  be  editeil  crlticaOy 
for  the  Engiifili  student,  Profesi^r  Obon*t  book  should  tic 
weleotned. 
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result  was  to  make  of  him  a  better  Norwegian  than  he 
had  ever  been  at  close  range. 

Many  months  passed  before  he  could  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  work.  Political  events  were  oc- 
curring only  to  verify  his  own  belief  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  state  and  in  the  lack  of  ideal  energy  in 
the  Norwegian  people.  For  the  second  Danish  war 
had  already  begun  and  the  Scandinavian  unity  of 
which  he  had  hoped  was  proving  a  futile  thing.  Den- 
mark was  struggling  in  Holstein,  unaided  by  Nor- 
way; and  Ibsen  was  pouring  forth  his  sympathy  for 
the  sorely  stricken  nation,  sounding  the  alarm  at  the 
quiescence  of  his  countrymen.  His  verses  to  "  A 
Brother  in  Distress  (December,  1863)  "  pulse  with 
the  shame  over  the  broken  faith,  the  forgotten 
pledges  made  to  Denmark;  he  found  that  the  words 
vainly  spoken  meant  nothing  without  the  intent,  the 
will  to  do,  behind  them.  The  betrayal  of  Judas  was 
naught  beside  the  inaction  of  Norway.  Had  the  peo- 
ple forgotten  that  a  brother  was  in  danger,  or  were 
they  cowards,  all  of  them  ? 

This  intense  feeling  increased  when  Ibsen  reached 
the  actual  scenes  of  war.  On  his  way  to  Rome  he 
passed  through  Copenhagen,  leaving  his  son  and  wife 
in  that  city  until  the  following  October.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Berlin  where  the  people  were  celebrat- 
ing the  recent  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Dybbol,  * 
shouting  around  the  gun  carriages,  even  spitting  into 
"  the  cannon  that  received  no  help  and  yet  went  on 
shooting  until  they  burst.''  Such  ignominy  Ibsen 
could  not  stand.  **  If  I  had  stayed  longer  in  Berlin," 

'See  Wilhelm  Muller's  ''Political  History  of  Recent  Times 
(1816-1875).**    Harper.     1883. 
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he  wrote  in  retrospect  to  Bjornson,  "  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  my  reason  I  should  have  retained."  The 
sudden  transition  he  experienced  when  he  reached  ■ 
Rome,  where  "  there  is  a  blessed  peace  for  writing,"" 
was  to  force  him  into  a  consideration  of  new  cleraenb 
and  for  the  moment  was  to  engross  his  attention  in  a 
civilization  far  removed  from  that  of  the  North,  and 
in  responding  to  whicli  he  was  to  reveal  his  own  na- 
tional limitations. 

He  liad  left  Copenhagen  on  borrowed  money,  as  a 
letter  to  his  barrister  friend  Bcmhard  Dunkcr  will 
iihow:^  and  in  addition^  the  warmhearted  Bjornson  H 
had  obtained  many  private  donations  for  him.  Not 
only  was  he  thus  t>ehind  the  endeavour  to  let  his 
brother* worker  escape  for  a  while  the  narrowness  of 
Norwegian  life,  having  himself  enjoyed  a  long  stay 
abroad,  but  he  was  also  in  a  large  manner  responsi- 
ble for  the  bettering  of  Ibsen *s  condition  in  the  years 
to  come,  througli  the  introciuction  given  to  Frederick 
Hcgelt  head  of  the  famous  Copenhugun  GyldendaJstke 
BoghandeL  It  was  after  the  publication  of  *'  Peer 
Gynf  that  the  efttrangemcnt  between  Bjomson  and 
Ibsen  was  to  take  place. 

When  the  poet's  family  joined  him  in  October, 
1864,  he  was  struggling  to  adjust  himself  to  a  change 
in  scene;  he  was  also  revealing  to  Bjurnson  through 
correspondence  that  there  was  within  him  sonietlunff 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  cut  aloof  from  his  na- 
tive land.  He  was  torn  between  antique.'  expression,  ™ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  immediate  condition  of  af-| 
fiiirs  on  the  other.  On  his  part,  he  was  ihowiitg 
Bjornson  haw  sincere  and  open  he  witshed  fa  be  in 

*He  also  Accepted  M  frutn  S%cn3rup,  Uic  libetal  leader, 
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all  of  his  transactions — an  openness  which  immedi- 
atelj  set  matters  right  when  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  Christiania  Theatre  would  elect  Bjomson 
to  the  post  of  director,  even  though  the  committee 
could  not  approve  of  his  insistence  upon  a  free,  un- 
trammelled regulation  of  affairs,  or  whether  they 
would  try  to  force  Ibsen  back — an  openness,  further- 
more, which  dispelled  any  suspicion  Bjomson  may 
have  had  that  Ibsen  would  accept  the  appointment. 
This  suspicion,  as  Ibsen  confessed,  was  partly  his 
own  fault.  "  I  know  it  to  be  a  defect  in  me,"  so  he 
wrote,  **  that  I  am  incapable  of  entering  into  close 
and  intimate  relations  with  people  who  demand  that 
one  should  yield  one's  self  up  entirely  and  unreserv- 
edly. I  have  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the 
Skald  in  *  The  Pretenders  ' ;  I  can_never  bear  to  strip 
myself  completely.''  This  is  the  attitude  he  assumed 
on  nearly  all  occasions;  if  he  was  silent  it  was  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  give  proper  expression  to 
his  inner  self.  Ibsen's  friends  had  to  make  many 
allowances  for  these  pronounced  shortcomings. 

The  little  family  that  moved  into  lodgings  at  the 
corner  of  Due  Macelli  and  Via  Capo  le  Case  pos- 
sessed scant  means  of  livelihood — not  more  than  forty 
scudi  (£8  10s.)  a  month.  With  wonderful  tact — for 
Ibsen  was  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with  in  delicate 
matters — Bjomson  came  to  the  rescue  again  and 
practically  served  as  his  banker,  sending  him  monthly 
allowances  which  were  received  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude as  well  as  with  a  naive  belief  that  he  was  justi- 
fied, by  reason  of  his  mission,  in  accepting  this  assist- 
ance from  o tilers. 

In  his  surroundings  he  was  trying  to  connect  an 
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ancient  art  witli  his  own  Hino;  he  was  not  carried 
away  sstheticallj ;  to  him,  Keats 's  *'  thing  of  beauty  " 
was  not  **  a  joy  forever,*'  unless  he  could  read  into 
it  a  broad  significance  other  than  that  which  it.^  own 
age  gave  it.  He  could  not  arrive  at  any  relation  be- 
tween tliis  past  art  and  the  present.  But  despite  the 
strangeness  he  felt,  he  had  begun  to  write  a  tragedy* 
"  Julianus  ApoBtata,'*  as  well  as  a  long  poem,  based 
on  this  past  civili^aHon, 

Two  letters,  written  to  Bjomson,  indicate  tliis  fer- 
mentation within  him — this  opposing  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  spirit.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  try* 
ing  to  reconcile  the  two  elements  there  would  loom 
up  before  him  the  awful  lies,  the  idle  dreams  sur- 
rounding the  life  at  home.*  From  his  many  re^ 
marks,  one  cannot  feel  that  either  Rome  or  Greece 
had  much  effect  upon  the  character  of  Ibsen's  work^ 
except,  as  he  acknowledged^  to  drive  out  from  him  a 
narrow  i^stheticism,  which  in  its  isolation  is  ''as  |frcat 
a  curse  to  poetry  as  theology  is  to  religion."  He 
may  have  come  to  understand  antique  sculpture*,  but 
Italy  never  gave  him  the  artistic  impulse  tliat  it  gfre 
to  Byron,  to  Shelley,  to  Keats,  or  to  Browning;  it 
simply  aHordtd  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some 
rest  and  of  gathering  his  strength  instead  of  dia-> 
seminating  it  at  the  slightest  local  provocation* 

There  is  Mome tiling  peculiarly  rare  about  the  char- 
acter of  Hen r Ik  Ibi^en — a  simplicity  which  demandi 
sympathy  at  unexpected  moments  and  in  the  mitl^tt 
of  harshf  cold  situations;  he  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  exhibited  by  Brand  on  his  march  to  dest ruc- 
tion* He  givei^  a  picture  of  himself,  dreaming  by  the 
*Sec  C<jrfc!tpflndrncct  Lrltcrs  11*  IS. 
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half  day  on  the  Via  Latina  and  the  Appian  Way; 
wc  hear  his  exclamation  over  the  **  indescribable  har- 
mony "  of  scenery.  He  remained  hopeful,  energetic, 
in  the  darkest  pecuniary  storms ;  he  felt  that  in  his 
work  he  could  not  fail,  though,  despite  his  happi- 
ness, despite  the  natural  beauty  of  his  surroundings, 
he  instinctively  felt  that  whatever  writing  he  would 
do  "  will  be  rather  sombrely  coloured.*' 

The  fact  is  that  Ibsen's  Scandinavianism  consumed 
him,  and  drew  him  as  one  of  the  moving  spirits,  into 
the  little  coterie  established  at  Rome;  he  was  even 
hoping — a  hope  not  fulfilled  because  of  better  times 
ahead — to  succeed  Lorentz  Dietrichson  as  librarian 
of  the  Scandinavian  Society,  which  he  used  to  fre- 
quent, sitting  there  by  the  hour,  emitting  terse  opin- 
ions and  gruff  remarks  about  pictures.  Here  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  his  life-long  friend.  Count 
Carl  Snoilsky,  the  Swedish  poet. 

Clad  in  a  velveteen  jacket,  which  had  seen  better 
days,  with  his  hands  thrust  far  into  his  pockets, 
silent,  taciturn,  or  suddenly  fulminating  some  gen- 
eralization regarding  the  State  and  the  larger  idea 
of  the  Nation — this  picture  of  Ibsen  at  thirty-seven 
is  not  so  different  from  the  others  we  have  at  later 
periods  of  his  career.  ^  The  outer  crust  became 
more  accentuated  as  the  inner  spirit  became  deeper. 
Now,  as  hereafter,  he  drank  his  light  wine,  he  read 
his  newspaper,  "  self-sufficient  and  self-contained," 
to  quote  Gosse,  meanwhile  criticising  Norway  yet 
boasting  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  Scandinavian 
temperament,  even  though  the  states  should  crumble 
into  oblivion.  Though  the  outward  facts  were  diffi- 
*Ste  the  rfcoUections  of  Christian  Molbech,  quoted  by  Gosse. 
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eult  to  reconcile  with  his  opinions,  still  the  Ibsen  of 
this  period  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  **  nationul 
spirit  has  life  eoough  to  thrive  in  and  on  misfor^ 
tunc." 

Tiiis  broad  conception  of  tlie  state  versus  the  na- 
tion will  be  considered  In  a  later  summary ;  it  will  en* 
ter  into  the  satiric  discussions  in  "  Brand  "  ;  here  il 
is  only  necessary  to  note  that  events  were  pushing 
within  Ibsen  the  formulation  of  definite  political  con- 
ceptions; his  were  not  the  ijiccndlary  outbursts  of  a 
fanatic ;  they  were  not  the  iconoclastic  views  of  a  de- 
structive anarch;  he  was  trying  to  construct  a  state  of 
things  that  would  correspond  with  his  broadest  ideals. 

Notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  pressure  which  al- 
ways stared  him  in  the  face,  Ibsen  managed  to  make 
short  excursions,  now  to  Genzano  or  AlbanOf  and 
again  planning  a  trip  to  the  Sabine  Hills.  His  work 
upon  tlie  Emperor  Julian  tragedy  had  likewise  takeci 
sufficient  shape  to  warrant  his  basing  an  appeal  to 
the  Royal  Norwegian  Scientific  Society  in  Trondbjein 
for  £90,  not  only  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
travelling  but  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  the  strain 
of  daily  life  in  Rome.  The  petition,,  dated  March 
5t5f  186 5 J  was  presented  through  Bjornsou,  but 
failed,  despite  the  latter^s  solicjtouH  endeavoursa  to 
bring  about  results;  then  largtyly  upon  his  own  imti- 
ativc,  Bjomson  made  a  second  application  with  the 
result  tliat  in  August,  i%A  10s,  (100  specie^dolUrn) 
was  awarded,  witli  the  idea  that  it  would  aK^iist  Ibsen 
in  completing  his  drama  bailed  on  Roman  history. 
1873  was  to  arrive  before  the  poet  eould  make  to 
the  Society  any  report  upon  his  pbiy- 

This  lapse  was  doe  to  one  of  those  vagaries  of 
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genius  which  often  turn  the  tide  into  unexpected 
channels.  Ibsen  had  never,  thus  far  in  his  stay  at 
Rome,  been  wholly  engrossed  in  his  composition;  he 
was  feeling  his  way,  working  on  ideas  which  did  not 
quite  fit  in  with  his  mood  but  which  had  to  wait  for 
the  voice  within  him  to  bid  him  go.  When  the  de- 
mand fell  upon  him,  it  was  of  another  character ;  the 
scales  dropped  from  his  eyes ;  he  saw  what  his  mood 
needed;  he  instinctively  grasped  the  secret  that  his 
mental  vision,  his  physical  energy  was  seeking  an  out- 
let for  Norse  expression,  not  for  the  appreciation  of 
Roman  antiquity.  He  had  been  vainly  endeavouring 
in  a  long  poem  which  Professor  Olson  adds  in  part  as 
an  Appendix  ^  to  his  edition  of  "  Brand,"  to  give  his 
expression  to  views  which  had  for  so  many  months 
weighed  heavily  upon  him;  now,  suddenly,  while 
strolling  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  he  saw  the 
form  he  had  been  waiting  for.  With  all  the  force  of 
his  being  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  and  as  the  con- 
ception grew,  he  felt  his  grasp  becoming  firmer,  he 
recognised  that  if  the  poem  did  naught  else  than 
steady  his  own  soul,  it  would  be  serving  a  great  pur- 
pose. With  the  relief  which  follows  the  lifting  of  a 
mood  which  he  described  as  having  weighed  on  him  for 
more  than  a  year,  Ibsen  became  absorbed  in  his  com- 
position.^ It  mattered  little  whether  or  not  it  was 
hot  July,  he  plied  his  pen  morning  and  afternoon, 
prompted  by  a  power  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced.    He  seemed  to  have  come  into  a  full  reali- 

'  See  Olson.    Introduction,  note,  p.  38. 

*  Tlie  reader  is  advised  to  read  Chap.  VI  of  Rudolph  Lothar's 
•*  Henrik  Ibsen."  It  contains  some  vital  colour,  besides  being 
illustrated  with  portraits. 
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zation  of  his  expression,  which  had  heretofore  been 
restricted.  He  had  moved  to  Ariccia,  a  small  village, 
eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  in  a  southeasterly  direc* 
tion.  The  light  of  GckI  had  descended  upon  him 
while  he  was  in  the  city  doing  errands,  mayhap  in  a 
garb  which  won  him  a  particular  name  from  the  Ital* 
ian  peasants.  They  could  always  recognise  *'  II  cap-  I 
peUone  *'  on  the  road-waj  by  his  big  hat  with  the 
broad  brim  lined  in  slty  blue — the  Blue  Grotto  as  it 
was  called  by  his  friends,  I 

i\J though  living  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth  of 
natural  surroundings^  it  is  strange  to  find  Ibsen  con- 
juring up  the  most  austere  of  Norwegian  scenerj 
for  his  new  poem.  Luxuriance  and  brightness  had 
greeted  him  along  the  road  from  Trieste  to  Rome 
and  the  soft  Italian  atmosphere  had  bathed  him  in  ■ 
languorous  fashion,  but  still  his  imagination  played 
upon  fjord  and  mouDtaln  fastness.  J«eger,  and  all 
critics  after  hitiit  have  remarked  on  Ibsen^s  peculiar 
attitude  lu  respect  to  the  sombre  aspects  of  nature; 
lie  was  perhaps  the  first  poet  of  Norway  to  fail  to 
emphasize  the  brighter  phase;  some  flash  of  sunlight, 
some  beneficent  sign,  whether  from  stream  or  forest 
or  bird,  gleamed  in  the  lilt  of  other  poets*  song. 
Bjornson  tried  to  express  some  rebound  of  heart  in 
**  Synnove  Solbakken'*;  if  to  him  the  surroundings 
became  oppressive,  tlien  he  would  hie  him  in  thought 
to  places  better  fitted  to  youth>  where  apple  trees  and 
the  breath  of  summer  add  gaiety  to  the  view,  where 
the  outlook  is  not  confined  by  infinite  barriers  which 
keep  the  sun  away.  The  desire  to  break  from  th€ 
aombri^ness  of  earth  and  sky  permeates  such  a  lyric 
as  Bjoroson*s  **  Over  the  Lofty  Mountains,"  found  in 
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**  Amc.'*  But  Ibsen's  regard  was  always  tempered  by 
sadness ;  note  the  melancholy  of  "  In  the  Autumn,"  ^ 
and  the  shadows  running  through  the  verses  *^  In  the 
Mountains."  *  The  persistency  of  this  brooding 
is  indicative  of  Ibsen's  temperament. 

Aricda  and  the  luxuriance  of  Italy  therefore 
faded  before  the  memory  of  his  tramp  during  the 
summer  of  1862  through  the  Jotunheim  mountains  in 
his  search  for  ballads.  The  home  which  Agnes  and 
Brand  call  the  parsonage  in  Act  III  was  such  an  one 
as  he  found  during  his  tour.    Agnes  says: 

"So  prone 
Beetles  yon  jutting  mountain-waU, 
That,  when  the  leafy  spring  is  near. 
The  brimming  avalanche  vaults  sheer 
Over  our  heads,  and  we  lie  clear 
•  As  in  the  hollow  of  a  fall.** 

Indeed,  just  such  a  situation  had  confronted  Ibsen 
at  Hellesylt  in  Sundelven,  and,  when  he  there  visited 
the  pastor's  wife,  he  found  her  holding  the  same  con- 
fident ideas  that  he  afterwards  assigned  to  Agnes 
regarding  the  safety  of  her  home.  In  general,  Ib- 
sen's types  of  ideal  women  were  always  similar, 
though  usually  modelled  each  upon  some  person  he 
had  met ;  he  was,  as  all  dramatists  are,  keenly  alert  to 
store  up  experiences  and  traits  for  eventual  service. 
He  did  not  allow  his  reality  of  Agnes  to  simmer  as 
long  in  memory  as  he  did  his  protot3'pe  of  Hilda 
VVangel;  for  during  his  sojourn  in  Gcnzano,  in  1864, 
he  met,  according  to  Paulsen,  a  widow,  Fru  Lina 
Brunn,  and  her  daughter  Thea,  the  latter  being  a 

'  See  German  edition,  p.  193. 
» See  French  edition,  p.  143. 
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sensitive*  self-sac rificin^  person  who  even tu all  ir  died 
AS  A  result  of  nervous  strain  attendant  upon  the 
death  of  her  brothers.  There  is  no  direct  acknowl- 
edgment from  Ibsen  that  this  girl  influenced  him  in 
his  conception  of  Agnes,  though  he  was  always  in- 
terested in  the  Brunn  family;  and,  during  190S£,  Mr* 
Olson  visited  the  brother  and  was  shown  a  marble 
bust  of  Thca,  whom  everyone  regarded  as  the  origi- 
nal Agnes,* 

Tlie  form  of  '*  Brand  *'  seemed  to  spring  into  being 
instantly ;  little  else  was  thought  of,  even  in  spare 
moments;  at  such  timcs»  Ibsen  sedulously  omitted 
outside  readings  &  habit  always  resorted  to  in  his 
periods  of  composition.  What  he  did,  however, 
was  to  devote  himself  to  the  Bible  in  spare  hours, 
drawing  from  it  some  of  its  vigour  and  spiritual  up- 
lift* He  found  himself  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
seeing  callers^  since  he  and  his  family  were  strangers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ariccia.  There  were  two  moods  at 
work  in  the  Ibsen  of  this  time  " — one  which,  as  he  con* 
fcssed  to  Bjornson,  made  liim  feel  exalte^!  like  the 
Crusiiders  of  old,  confident  of  ultimate  victory;  the 
other  which  delighted  in  watching  the  movements  of 
a  scorpion  placed  in  a  glass  on  his  desk,  a  vicious  ani« 
mal  that  used  to  vent  his  poison  into  a  piece  of  fruil, 
thereliy  becoming  mollified*  "  Docs  not  something  of 
the  kind  happen  to  us  poets?  *^  asked  Ibsen  in  a  let- 
ten  "  The  laws  of  nature  regulate  the  spiritual 
world  also," 

He  was  not  aiming  to  write  a  peaceful  dramii. 
There  was  something  of  the  belligerent  in  turn  all 

»See  Obon'a  "  Brand;*  p.  #1, 

*  Se«  Correspondence,  Letters  30,  54,  7«w 
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through,  and  he  knew  well  that  others  would  proba- 
bly resent  his  innuendoes.  If  the  manbers  of  the 
Storthing  had  heretofore  regarded  him  with  ill-fa- 
vour, **  Brand  "  would  in  no  way  improve  their  opin- 
ion of  him.  He  was  harassed  with  worldly  vexation, 
but  on  no  consideration  would  he  modify  his  opinions 
for  personal  gain — ^therein  lay  the  moral  value  of  his 
fig^t  to  overcome  the  lie.  And  so,  to  Bjomson,  he 
exclaims :  ^  Hang  me  if  I  can  or  will,  on  that  account, 
suppress  a  single  line,  no  matter  what  these  'pocket- 
edition '  souls  think  of  it ! " 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  Ibsen  had,  as  we  have  said, 
been  introduced  to  Frederick  Hegel,  and  in  November 
of  that  year  the  latter  proposed  to  bring  out 
**  Brand."  In  one  respect,  Ibsen  was  not  only  flat- 
tered, but  encouraged  by  the  proposal ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, he  was  annoyed  that  Norway  was  appar- 
ently willing  to  have  her  authors  seek  publishers 
abroad,  a  custom  which  would  eventually  redound  to 
her  shame.^  On  November  15th  the  last  pages  of 
manuscript  left  Ibsen's  hands,  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1866,  the  book  appeared  in  Copenhagen. 

Immediately  upon  completion  of  the  almost  in- 
spired task,  a  tide  of  thankfulness  swept  over  Ibsen ; 
more  than  ever  was  he  conscious  of  his  divine  mission 
to  awaken  his  brethren  in  Non*ay — ^a  lifc^tjask,  he 
called  it,  in  which  he  must  force  the  regard  of  men 
upon  the  great  questions  of  life ;  he  looked  upon  He- 
gel as  a  vital  point  in  this  work  ;in  a  sense  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  national  representative,  willing  to  do 
atonement  for  Norway's  and  Sweden's  crime  in  re- 

'  See  particularly  Correspondence,  118.  To  Joban  Vibe,  Dres- 
den.  March  3, 1875. 
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speet  to  Denmark*  But  there  likewise  came  over  him 
the  absolutely  lost  feeling  that  the  removal  or  com- 
pletion of  a  piece  of  work  usually  creates.  He  had 
time  on  his  hands  to  ponder  over  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions, which  seemed  never  so  slim  as  at  this  moment 
when  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  widespread  reeogni* 
tion»  For  a  while  he  was  to  utter  some  heart-rending 
appeals,  revealing  In  stark  and  naked  distinctness 
his  aloofness  of  body  and  spirit*  "  Dear  Bjornsoni'* 
he  writes*  **  it  seems  to  mc  as  if  I  were  separated  from 
both  God  and  men  by  a  great,  an  infinite  void," 

Yet,  always  he  was  the  Scandinavian  dwelling  in 
Italy ;  he  spoke  of  the  Scandinavian  Club  as  **  our  " 
society;  hcj  with  the  others,  delighted  in  listening 
evening  after  evening  to  Nordraak's  musical  setting 
for  Bj6rnson*s  **  Sigurd  Slembe."  He  found  appar- 
ent pleasure  in  meeting  his  countrymen*  althoiigb,  to 
judge  by  a  letter  to  his  mother-in-law,  Magdalene 
Thoresen,'  Ibsen  was  thoroughly  disappointed  over 
the  spiritual  depravity  among  them.  In  the  very 
temper  of  Brand,  he  uttered  his  diatribes  against  the 
lukt'warmness  among  Norwegians  which  lurked  be- 
hind the  mistaken  reputation  they  had  gained  for 
national  discretion.  At  this  time  he  was  very 
BolicitouR  about  makliij^  sure  of  the  few  friends 
around  him ;  a  slight  misunderstanding  as  to  money 
matters  with  Bjoni.son  tortured  him  at  the  same  time 
tliat  it  raisietl  luw  ire,  since  outside  person  had  ques- 

I 
*  Fni  TJK^iT^en  had  hep»elf  Issued  ftlwut  this  time  **11ir 
Starf  of  Sigijc"  (18<H)  which  Ibsen  rxiUcd  **thsi\iiKwt  beau- 
tiful work."  It  dcult  wilh  Norwe|jfi«n  (>rasant  Ufc4  tTi*  year 
|>revtoii«,  llmt^n  had  printetj  a  short  account  of  Fry  TboroienV 
Mes.    See  Genu  an  edition^  p.  40ft, 
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iioned  his  honesty.  **  Such  words,"  he  wrote  in  some 
heat,  **  must  not  be  written  about  me.  The  man  who 
said  them  to  me,  I  would  kill  on  the  spot."  There  is 
a  premonition  of  an  eventual  break  with  Bjomson  in 
this  letter  of  March  4,  1866. 

**  Brand  "  is  the  poem  of  Ibsen's  which  first  won 
him  international  reputation.  The  fourth  edition^ 
appeared  on  December  14,  1866,  only  four  months 
having  elapsed  since  the  third.  The  Scandinavian 
world  seemed  to  be  overpowered  by  its  significance 
and  were  eager,  so  good  authority  has  it,  to  read 
the  book  because  of  its  priest  hero.  But  Ibsen  would 
not  countenance  this  reason  for  interest  in  his  poem — 
there  was  a  deeper  purpose  in  it  than  that  which 
was  symbolized  in  Brand's  holy  costume.  He  felt 
that  his  work  was  being  admired  rather  than  being 
understood,  and  he  never  could  abide  adulation  of  any 
kind,  however  much  he  might  have  a  sneaking  lik- 
ing for  personal  honours.  / 

Ibsen's  estimate  as  sent  to  Brandes  on  June  S6, 
1869,  must  not  be  wholly  accepted ;  he  assuredly  had 
some  design,  some  intention,  conscious  or  otherwise, 

'  According  to  Halvorscn,  note  the  following  concerning 
"Brand"  :  9nd.  cd.,  Kbhvn,  [24  May]  1866;  3rd.  ed.,  Kbhvn, 
[16  Aug.]  1866;  4th  ed.,  Kbhvn,  [14  Dec]  1866;  5th  ed.,  Kbhvn, 
[1  Oct.]  1868;  6th  ed.,  Kbhvn,  [21  Sept.]  1871;  7th  ed.,  Kbhvn, 
[16  April]  1874;  8th  ed.,  Kbhvn,  [21  Dec]  1876;  9th  ed., 
Kbhvn,  [30  June)  1881;  lOth  ed.,  Kbhvn,  [23  April]  1885;  11th 
ed.,  Kbhvn,  [6  June]  1889;  12th  ed.,  [8  Sept.]  1892;  13th  ed., 
Kbhvn,  [4  Sept.]  1895;  14th  ed.,  [1  Dec]  1898.  Gosse  states, 
however,  that  the  proceeds  from  the  first  four  editions  amounted 
to  little  over  £100,  Ibsen,  in  the  meanwhile,  being  forced  to 
borrow  from  the  Danish  Consul  in  Rome.  In  a  letter  dated 
Frascati,  July  29,  1866,  Ibsen  said  that  he  had  saved  the  man- 
uscript of  "  Brand  "  for  Botten-Hansen. 
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in  making  Brand  a  priest  and  thereby  m  making  the 
problem  concerned  with  religious  topics.    He  said: 

**  I  could  have  constructed  the  same  syllogism  just 
as  easily  on  the  subject  of  a  sculptor,  or  a  pulitidan, 
as  of  a  priest.  '  I  could  have  found  an  equally  satis- 
factory vent  for  the  mood  which  impelled  me  to  cre- 
atcj  If,  instead  of  Brandy  I  had  written ^  say,  of  Gah- 
leo — making  him,  of  course,  hold  his  groundt  and  not 
admit  that  the  earth  stands  stilh  Indeed,  who  knows 
but  that  I  might,  had  I  been  born  a  hundred  years 
later,  have  dealt  just  as  well  with  you  and  your  bat  lie 
with  Rasmus  Nielsen's  philosophy/* 

Assuredly,  as  Ibsen  insists^  this  drama  contained  a 

deal  of  masked  objectivity,  which,  when  Dr.  Brand^^f 
came  to  estimate  it,  the  Danish  critic  failed  to  re^^ 
ognise ;  there  is  in  it  a  reminiscence  of  Pastor  Gustavt.^ 
Adolphe  Lammers,  who  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  Skieti 
until  his  troubled  and  relx'llious  mind  forcc<l  him 
to  give  up  his  flock  and  seek  broader  fields.  The  es- 
tablished church  no  longer  satisfied  the  pastor;  he 
founded  a  **  Free  Apostolic*Christian  Com  muni  on  »** 
and,  as  would  be  natural  in  a  conservative  conmmnity, 
he  won  many  enemies  and  scorn ers,  but  he  iil^o  gaint-d 
Rome  disciples*  Through  hiu  severe  dictates,  he 
shook  Norwegian  religious  conscience  as  it  had  never 
been  shaken  before.  For  tie  was  keen  to  make  largi? 
deinatids  upon  the  spiritual  side  of  person i»  and  held 
punisliment  in  store  for  all  who  fell  short  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

In  Lammers*  final  sermon,*  as  outlined  by  Jirger, 

'  See  Correspondence,  Letter  59. 

■Jrfter  AfiAtyxeii  the  urmiiint  nnd  refers  to  t^mmerfi*  pub- 
\hhtd  w(irk,  Skicn,  iWe,    See  H.  Woerner,  *'  Henrik  Ibstcnr  U 
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deUvered  immediately  before  he  gave  up  his  evangeli- 
cal work  and  his  crusade  against  the  Norwegian 
church  as  it  then  existed,  he  was  as  bitter  against  offi- 
cialdom in  religious  matters  as  Ibsen  was  against  the 
same  officialdom  in  affairs  of  state ;  his  desire  was  to 
bring  the  sacrament  back  to  its  heights  of  attainment, 
casting  off  the  undeserving  from  partaking  in  this 
holiest  of  functions.  He  was  iconoclastic  as  respects 
infant  baptism;  he  pointed  a  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
marriage  service  and  the  burial  service  as  then  gov- 
erned by  petty  social  restrictions ;  he  was  against  all 
semblances.  Had  he  not  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call 
churches  comedy-houses? 

We  must,  therefore,  in  arriving  at  some  under- 
standing of  "  Brand,"  bear  in  mind  the  ascetic 
Lammers,  whose  severity  was  preached  among  a  peo- 
ple whom  he  took,  even  as  Brand  took  his,  to  the 
mountain-side  for  divine  service.  Ibsen  resented  the 
supposition  that  he  drew  his  philosophy  from  Kierke- 
gaard; he  would  rather  acknowledge  Lammers, 
though  he  was  loath  to  be  beholden  to  either.  Even 
in  those  unconscious  subtle  influences  which  affect 
thought,  Ibsen  wished  to  cut  himself  aloof.  A  man 
cannot  pick  and  choose  the  elements  which  enter  into 
his  composition.  Ibsen  would  have  Brand  naught 
but  a  human  being — It  matters  not  whether  his  voca- 
tion be  in  the  realm  of  art  or  religion — but  essential 
it  was  that  the  type  make  the  demand  of  "  All  or 
Nothing'';  inasmuch  as  Brand  makes  this  demand, 
inasmuch  as  any  one  determined  to  reach  the  accom- 
plishment of  ideals,  must  fight  for  them  in  this  way, 

177,  where  this  sermon  of  farewell  is  discussed.  Edouurd  Rod 
accepts  the  Lammers  theory  as  weU  as  the  Kierkegaard  theory. 
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such  a  hero  cannot  help  but  bear  a  certain  Ukettesli 
to  this  Danish  thinker  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine-^ 
teenth  century,'  The  difference  between  these  two 
prototypes  of  Brand  was  largely  a  matter  of  exter- 
nal estimate  on  the  part  of  Ibsen ;  Lammers  was  not  a 
doset  philosopher,  whereas  Kierkegaard  was,  and, 
tlicrcforct  should  people  absolutely  need  to  have  a 
mo^el  for  Brand,  they  had  best  take  the  former- 
Ibsen  was  always  zealous  in  his  desire  to  connect 
his  efforts  ultimately  with  himself;  he  believed  con- 
fidently that  a  thorough,  systematic  self -analysis 
would  bring  to  light  all  the  necessary  stuff  out  of 
which  the  characters  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  and 
Stensgard  were  evolved.  **  Brand  is  myself  in  my 
L^  best  moments,"  he  wrote  witli  some  show^  of  pride. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  English  readers  should 
know  something  of  Kierkegaard  and  his  philosophy, 
JVL  A-  Stohart  ^  considers  a  few  points  which  to  liim 
appear  to  bear  directly  upon  '*  Brand."  Tlie  latter*^ 
philosophy,  admitting  of  no  concessions  to  human 
weakncH^i,  so  runs  the  argument,  i^  not  palUative  in 
its  influcnee  nor  external  in  its  accomplishment.  Ac- 
oordtng  to  Stohart,  Ibsen  veiled  under  Brand's  striv- 
ing, the  fundamental  principle  in  the  belief  of  Kier- 
kegaard. 

This  Danish  philosopher,  this  upholder  of  the  full- 
blooded  will,  believed  thnl  in  life  necessity  demmnded 
'  Ib#rn  wrote  to  Ii*nsen,  in  H^TOp  tlv«t  Im?  had  **  rend  very  Utile 
of  Mren  Kirrke(r««Td  ftncl  undcrstotKl  rven  less/*  nn  irritated 
<i(itl)uri^t  ujiiclt  Wits  perhaps  latfr  mndlfiefl.   See  Ht^f*t*r  d^t  pariMf 

July,  mn. 

"5re  M.  A,  Stoliftrt*B  **  Nrw  Ughl  on  Ilt^enV  *Br«nii''* 
IS5^)«    See  Brindctt  oa  Kierkegs«r4. 
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the  sacrifice  of  all  "  earthly  encumbrances."    There- 
fore in  "  the  crucifixion  of  the  human  element  lies 
man's  sole  chance  of  ultimate  reconciliation  and  union 
with  God.**     Will-power  and  not  lip  service  will  do 
away    with    the    rottenness    of    Christianity.     Now 
Kierkegaard  and  Brand,  according  to  Stobart,  agree 
on  three  cardinal  points :  first,  that  the  specious  con- 
ception   of   Grod   has    ruined    Christianity;    second, 
that  from  this  it  must  be  seen  that  religious  truth  is  : 
only  to  be  found  in  subjective  force  (will-power);  j 
and  finally,  that  in  the  "  willing  sacrifice  of  *  All  ory 
Nothing*  lies  salvation." 

This  is  indeed  very  much  the  picture  of  Brand, 
but  Stobart  advances  further,  encouraged  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kierkegaard:  the  latter's  consideration 
of  human  action  was  always  viewed  from  the  aesthetic, 
ethical  and  religious  standpoints.  In  terms,  there- 
fore, of  this  philosopher,  since  Brand  is  a  species  of 
self-appointed  Redeemer,  his  ethical  responsibility  for 
the  deaths  of  his  mother,  his  child  and  his  wife  dwin- 
dles before  the  "  inheritance-debt,"  "  guilt  predeter- 
mined by  the  necessities  of  Destiny."  Therefore, 
Ibsen's  superlative  treatment  makes  of  Brand's  ac- 
tion not  a  crime,  but  something  of  a  glorified  obli- 
gation or  responsibility.  For,  writes  Stobart,  "  As 
the  gods  required  the  life  of  Antigone  in  final  expia- 
tion of  the  crimes  of  (Edipus,  so  did  the  God  of 
Brand  require,  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  fore- 
fathers, the  utmost  treasures  his  Will  could  sacrifice." 

After  all,  in  our  eager  search  for  the  source  of  in- 
spiration in  "  Brand,"  it  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever strong  the  claims  of  Lammers  and  Kierkegaard, 
that  so  general  in  one  respect  is  the  philosophy  of 
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Brand,  and  so  human  in  the  other,  is  the  struggle 
of  the  manhood  in  Brand  to  realize  itself  fullj,  that 
the  interpretations  will  admit  of  many  variations^, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  each  reader.  Ibsen 
builded  tietter  than  he  at  first  kn^w  i  he  started  out  to 
discufis  in  a  general  way  some  abstract  ethical  pruh- 
lems,  and  because  his  hero  was  a  priest  people  mis- 
took those  problems  for  religious  ones.  He  also  be- 
gan with  the  idea  to  satirize  the  weaknesses  of  hi*  j 
own  countrymen.  But  gradually  he  found  growing  fl 
side  by  side  with  these  conscious,  almost  polemical 
characteristics^  a  third  and  saving  element- — the  hu- 
manity of  character;  his  philosophical  principle  took 
on  flesh  and  became  the  pitiable,  tragical  straggle  of 
a  concrete  man  as  well  as  of  an  abstract  soul ;  while 
his  pictures  of  Norwegian  life  contained  definite  in-  ■ 
dividual  types,  whose  values  were  more  real  in  their 
separate  existence  than  distinctive  in  their  gi*neral 
application*  ■ 

Ibsen  once  told  Mr.  Archer  that  it  was  easier  to 
write  "  Brand  "  than  "  John  Gabriel  Borkman/*  in- 
asmuch as  the  latter  demanded  close,  logical  sequenci^, 
while  the  former  allowed  of  free  handling.  In  this 
very  reason  lies  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
"Brand.** 
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All  of  US  have  had  at  certain  moments  some  of  the 
spiritual  intensity  of  Brand;  and  there  have  been 
other  moments  when  we  have  undergone  the  same  cru- 
cifixion; but  it  is  such  an  example  as  Brand  which 
adds  to  our  valuation  of  the  human  responsibilities  in 
life,  and  which  makes  us  try  to  reconcile  the  human 
with  the  spiritual  demands.  Nansen,  on  board  the 
Fram^  with  nose  pointed  toward  the  Arctic  Pole,  has 
averred  that  the  ringing  notes  of  Ibsen's  hero  helped 
him  mightily  in  his  ice-bound  voyage,  giving  him 
strength  by  example  of  the  tremendous  energy  in 
Brand's  struggle.  Doubtless  this  is  so;  it  indicates 
the  potential  force  in  the  poem  and  the  value  of  the 
thought  suggestion. 

In  scenery,  the  play  is  rugged  and  cold;  the 
mountains  serve  as  an  opposition  barrier  for  Brand 
to  surmount  by  a  practice  of  physical  daring.  We 
meet  him  with  stick  and  wallet,  a  pilgrim  of  unswerv- 
ing determination ;  he  would  push  on  over  the  rotten 
crust,  while  his  peasant  guides,  cautious  and  fearful, 
would  keep  him  from  doing  so.  These  latter  are  on 
their  way  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  girl,  yet  their 
faith  will  not  carry  them  through  foss  and  flood — is 
not  akin  to  Christ's  faith,  which  made  Him  walk  the 
sea.  Brand  would  have  them  give  up  life  if  they 
must  in  the  attempt  to  gain  an  ideal  end;  though 
stern  to  them,  he  would  have  taken  these  two  from  the 
beaten  track  of  faint-hearted  endeavour,  had  they  the 
will  to  do.  But  this  will  they  lack,  so  Brand  leaves 
them,  sore  vexed  that  in  life  the  average  man  would 
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save  his  own  neck  rather  than  his  own  soul  and  the 
souls  of  others^ 

On  the  road,  emerging  into  sunlight,  he  meets  with 
Kinar  and  Agnes,  who  come  toward  hiin^  sinking  with 
all  the  romanticism  of  their  love.  Theirs  is  the  mis- 
taken gilded  dream  of  **  Love's  Comedy,"  a  taste  of 
abandonment;  in  contrast  with  Brand's  stem  scru- 
tiny, and  his  puritanical  demands^  their  union  thus 
far  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  wild  example  of  free 
love*  Einar  soon  discovers  in  Brand  an  old  school- 
mate, and  in  the  boyhood  recollections  that  follow 
there  arc  evident  flashes  of  Ibsen's  own  youth  and 
of  his  customary  habit  of  holding  nature  accountable 
for  his  austerity  of  mood. 

Though  Brand  returns  home,  his  path,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  him,  lies  beyond  the  narrow  village  of  his 
boyhood ;  he  is  a  mission  priest,  as  Lammer^  was  at 
Skien  ;  mayhap  he  and  Einar  and  Agnes  will  sail  away 
together*  How  different,  though,  their  goals — -these 
lightsome  spirits  bound  to  the  semblance  of  L*ovc, 
Brand  intent  on  burying  the  God  who  is  the  geiier* 
ally  accepted  God  of  the  miserably  weak  world.  In 
his  speeches,  showing  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  of  himself,  we  realise  Ibsen's  mind 
to  be  partly  engrossed  with  the  subject  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian ;  his  religious  doubt  is  the  reflection  of 
doubt  in  the  Apostate.  His  speech  seems  to  Einar 
ag  heretical  as  Lamniers'  piety  and  his  detnands 
seemed  to  the  worthies  of  Skien;  *  Brand  turns  upon 
him,  noting  in  hiH  waywardness  the  tendency  of  an 
entire  nation.    "  Be  what  you  are  with  all  your  hearty 

'  Olson  says  that  In  K id  1  rind's  novcl«  "  Skipper  War^i?,**  tlw 
pltliiticftl  niovement  In  Norwuy  receives  adequate  treatiiient* 
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and  not  by  pieces  and  in  part,"  he  thunders,  forestall- 
ing Peer  Gynt/  in  his  picture  of  the  fragmentary 
life,  each  part  serving  to  vitiate  the  rest.  Brand 
will  have  naught  to  do  with  Einar's  conventional  God, 
the  picture  of  an  old  patriarch  dealing  out  bliss ;  he 
would  face  the  storm  where  the  God  of  his  own  con- 
ception is  young,  where  there  is  no  creed,  but  where 
Everlasting  Right  is  immutable.  From  the  scraps  of 
spiritual  life,  especially  evident  in  Norway,  he  would 
build  a  whole  man.  This  is  a  world  task,  only  once 
before  attempted  in  the  expiation  of  Christ  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  And  so,  when  Brand  leaves  Einar 
and  Agnes,  he  has  left  the  former  untouched,  but  to 
the  girl  he  has  appeared  in  large  proportions;  her 
change  in  soul  somehow  deepens  her  understanding; 
the  roseate  universe  of  a  few  seconds  before  has 
ceased  to  be  so  warm  and  bright. 

When  Brand  reaches  the  crags  overlooking  the 
dull  sleepiness  of  his  former  home,  he  feels  settling 
upon  him  the  restraining  grip  of  a  stagnant  com- 
munity. The  farm,  the  sheds,  the  cliffs,  all  charac- 
teristic of  the  mountains,  arise  as  the  reality  of  an 
early  nightmare.  Here  he  will  find  sluggard  spirits 
content  with  nothing  more  than  prayer  and  daily 
bread,  daily  bread  and  prayer.  In  this  mood  he 
meets  with  Gerd,  the  externalizing  of  his  worst  mo- 
ments, even  as  Pippa  in  Browning's  poem  represents 
the  redeeming  influence  among  those  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact,  however  indirectly.  Gerd  is  chas- 
ing a  falcon,  which  stands  in  peculiar  relation  to 
Brand,  as  does  also  her  Ice-Church  among  the  snows. 

"  Sec  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Act  v,  Sc.  vi,  in  which  Peer  is  confronted 
bj  the  Thread-balls,  etc.  « 
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The  church  m  the  valley  is  foul,  that  on  the  cold 
heights  is  dangerous,  far  up  yonder  where  the  Mass 
h  sung  to  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  Brand  recognises 
in  Gerd  a  certain  irresistible  e%  il,  but  it  Is  more  to  be 
hoped  that  evil  may  be  changed  into  good  than  that 
Einar*s  duhiess  can  ever  Im?  conquered*  After  the 
girl  dasher  off,  Brand  muses  and  frames  his  call;  he 
talks  in  allegory,  though  burning  with  the  engrossing 
enthusiasm  which  always  seized  Ibsen  when  he  con- 
templated his  life  worki  It  is  a  large  task  to  make 
the  fvick  earth  whole  again ! 

Thus,  all  the  motives  of  the  play  are  stowed  away 
in  this  first  act,  the  gathering  chords  of  the  tragedy* 
Brand  now  enters  the  little  fjord-side  village,  where 
there  is  a  famine  and  where  a  Mayor  and  his  clerk 
are  dealing  out  scant  provisions  to  the  starving 
crowd;  officialdom  receives  its  first  rap  in  this  provin- 
cial group.  The  starving  are  numbered  and  parcelled 
in  divisions  and  grain  is  given  them»  the  last  kernel 
being  accounted  for;  Einar  and  Agnes  have  emptitd 
their  purses  and  the  Mayor  now^  turns  to  Brand  for 
contribution.  But  the  latter  would  feed  hunger  with 
ideals;  if  he  gave,  would  it  raise  the  people  to  a 
fuller  life?  They  are  sluggisli,  they  are  idohitrous, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  economically  overpowered; 
I  hey  have  naught  to  fall  back  on  in  their  time  of  mis- 
ery?  Are  tJiey  then  worth  saving?  Here  is  the  moral 
quibbling  of  a  Hamlets 

The  people's  ire  is  raised  and  Brand  is  threatened 
with  Htones.  But  suddenly  ^  woman  comes  into  the 
midst,  crying  aloud  for  a  priest;  her  husband,  dwell- 
ing across  the  fjord,  in  mad  fury  has  slain  his  starv- 
ing child  and  in  consequence  ^'  he  cannot  live  and  dan 
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not  die.'*  The  Mayor  is  not  interested  in  this  nar- 
ration; the  case  lies  outside  his  division.  Brand, 
nevertheless,  sees  his  duty;  he  orders  a  boat  un- 
moored and  makes  ready  to  go,  although  a  storm 
is  brewing.  The  people  fall  away  from  him,  even 
the  distraught  woman  would  not  dare  the  waves  with 
him,  giving  as  her  village  excuse  that  "  the  Dean 
would  put  the  service  off"  in  such  weather.  But 
Brand,  notwithstanding,  would  risk  his  life,  and  he 
asks  for  one  other  to  offer  up  his  life  also;  the  suc- 
cess of  this  voyage  is  to  be  no  God's  luck,  but  the  de- 
mand of  will.  At  first  Agnes  believes  that  Einar  will 
respond  to  the  call,  yet  he  is  pale  and  weak,  and  clings 
to  life,  and  will  not  go,  and  thereby  he  forfeits  the 
love  of  the  girl;  for  the  gap  becomes  deep  betwixt 
them,  and  she  is  drawn  nearer  to  Brand,  perhaps  due 
to  a  romantic  thrill  of  adulation  as  well  as  to  a  ripen- 
ing of  spiritual  realization.  She  goes  with  him  and 
buffets  the  wind  and  the  storm,  while  the  men  and 
women  on  shore  watch  breathlessly,  and  Gerd  from 
the  heights  is  seen  with  her  witch  ways.  Brand  wins 
the  regard  of  the  village  folk,  not  by  the  willing  he 
has  done,  though  to  him  the  will  Is  the  deed,  but 
through  the  mere  physical  daring  of  the  moment ;  he 
lias  done  it  bravel}',  though  the  Mayor  could  not  see 
why  he  should  have  gone  outside  of  his  division.  Ib- 
sen loses  no  opportunity  of  satirizing  frailty. 

The  man  dies  in  the  lonely  hut,  eased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  priest,  but  Brand  has  misgivings  whether 
his  children  will  not  carry  upon  their  own  shoulders 
the  heritage  of  their  father's  sin.  In  thus  mixing  up 
the  questions  of  parental  responsibility,  Ibsen  con- 
fuses the  acquired  with  the  innate;  tlie  reference  is 
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signiBcant  only  as  being  the  earliest  suggestion   in 
his  theatre  of  the  scientific  principle  of  heredity. 

In  this  frame  of  inintl  the  peasants  seek  hini^ 
beg  hini  to  be  their  pastor^  they  would  welcome  to 
their  fold  one  who  has  fervour  such  as  his*  Brand 
hesitates;  his  eye  is  upon  vaster  fields,  I§  it  right  to 
be  sacrificed  to  a  narrow  berth?  The  large  ambition 
is  his  very  life.  Here  the  peasants  gain  the  better  of 
him ;  according  to  his  own  words,  he  must  give  up 
life  if  necessary;  he  mutt  always  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice; therefore  it  is  his  duty  to  remain.  Brand's  self- 
islmess  rises  up  in  rebellion;  he  does  not  regard  tlic 
people's  momentary  enthusiasm  for  his  deed ;  he  is  re^ 
garding  individuality  and  personality  as  abstract 
virtues.  His  mistake  lies  in  attempting  to  clothe  the 
peasant  stature  in  a  cloak  of  universal  size.  For  he 
says  sternly ; 

**  If  you  f nnnirt  be  whiit  you  au|rhtt 
Be  in  good  earnc^iit  what  you  luRy; 
Be  hmai  and  soul  a  man  of  clay*" 

This  cry  of  his  is  the  one  idea  permeating  **  Pe^r 
Gynt,"  After  the  peasants  de parti  Brand  recognises 
the  boldness  of  his  determination  to  reftishion  man — 
to  bring  him  away  from  sin  and  back  to  the  image 
of  God.  He  and  Agnes  are  now  alone;  the  latter  haa 
altered  completely,  her  life  work  has  become  vivified 
to  her ;  with  lier  exulting  nature  she  realises  that  she 
shall  people  the  world  anew ;  whatever  befalls,  she 
will  face  pain  and  accomplish  her  work.  Brand  also 
feela  a  new  world  unfold  within  himself;  if  aught 
should  prevent  his  will  from  accomplishing  the  Nir- 
vana, lie  will  »lfi\\  rather  than  fail  to  fulfil.  Self.    Vt4 
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always  he  feels  thrust  upon  him  some  heritage  of 
clebt,  some  great  responsibility. 

Then  comes  to  him  the  dried-up  figure  of  his 
mother,  blinking  out  of  the  darkness  of  her  home. 
"  Sun's  light  ...  I  never  saw  at  all,"  confesses 
Ibsen  through  Brand.  In  the  scene  between  the  two, 
there  are  emphasized  the  cynicism  of  the  priest  and 
the  sordid  keenness  of  the  parent.  The  latter  had 
made  her  son  a  priest,  the  better  to  intercede  for  her 
at  the  last  hour.  He  must  not  stake  his  life  thought- 
lessly as  he  did  in  the  storm,  she  whines,  for  he  will 
inherit  her  treasures — in  worldly  number  a  fair  be- 
queathmcnt — which  he  must  not  squander.  There  is 
no  love  lost  between  these  two ;  the  woman  is  a  miser, 
her  soul  is  gold- valued,  and  her  son  has  fathomed 
the  secret  of  her  ill-gotten  wealth;  for  she  sought 
money  in  her  husbanrf^death-room,  disgqsted  that 
there  was  not  more  than  she  found,  and  Brand  wit- 
nessed the  scene;  his  love  for  her  was  naught  from 
that  time. 

The  old  woman  barters  love  for  gold ;  her  mirriage 
with  Brand's  father  had  been  on  this  basis.  Here  is 
where  she  found  it  necessary  to  make  of  her  son  a 
priest,  so  as  to  save  her  peasant  soul.  But,  Brand 
argues,  is  the  child  steward  of  a  parent's  sin?  In 
taking  her  riches  he  would  assume  her  soul-debt ;  must 
not  that  soul-debt  be  settled  before  she  dies  ?  She  has 
debased  her  body ;  and  the  spirit,  the  dwelling-place 
wherein  God  abides,  she  has  desecrated.  His  analysis 
is  two-fold ;  he  will  take  his  mother's  debt,  God's  image, 
which  she  has  blotted  out  in  her  soul,  and  within 
himself,  "  will-cleansed,"  he  will  realize  this  image 
anew;  but  her  sin  she  herself  must  answer  for;  no 
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priest's  work  this!  Her  sin  lies  in  tlie  losing  of  her 
native  human  worth.  If  she  needs  him  in  the  last 
hour  he  wiJI  come,  provided  she  will  repent  before- 
hand; then  he  will  shield  her  in  all  tendernesi  ajt 
priest  and  son.  Brand's  gentleness  conies  in  flashes, 
followed  alwajs  by  the  gathering  of  harshness.  She 
must  give  up  her  riches,  not  bestow  a  mere  manej- 
alms  here  and  there.  Like  Job,  she  must  die  in  the 
ushes  of  repentance.  This  exaction  of  the  priest  is 
sufficient  to  distract  his  motherj  who  leaves,  torn  by 
fear,  and  ignorant  of  how  Brand  really  feels.  Me 
is  the  sin-subduer  of  the  age;  in  the  struggle  of  his 
Night  be  sees  the  vision  of  his  future  way;  Agnes  is 
similarly  awakened*  her  former  happiness  with  Einar 
now  being  to  lier  as  mere  dross*  Is  there  not  daily 
duty  to  perform  here  among  peasant  people?  The 
God  Brand  is  to  slay  shall  be  slain  slowly ;  the  peo- 
ple must  be  made  whole,  hut  not  by  *^  high  heroic 
changes";  the  priest  in  him  w^ill  glorify  the  power 
of  will;  he  needs  must  purify  the  folk  in  the  valley, 
and  scourge  them  through  this  will  of  his, 

Einar  now  confronts  tlie  two,  demanding  Agnes; 
the  situation  is  much  like  that  between  Falk  and 
Gu  Ids  tad  In  "  Love's  Comedy,"  where  Svanhild  li/ul 
to  make  a  choice.  Einar  pleads  with  Agnes,  but  she 
will  not  leave  Brand,  her  muster,  friend  and  brother, 
Then  I  he  priest  warns  her  to  be  carefuh  Iuh  de- 
nmnd  is  "All  or  Nothing";  **no  ahatemrnt  in  dis- 
tress, and  for  sin  no  tenderness  "  But  dej<|iiir  lh«* 
»tteriineKj«  of  (he  demand  »he  would  go  through  night 
in  order  to  face  Brand" r  dawn,  whieh  her  youthful 
ckisticity  imagines  will  assuredly  come. 

Three  years   roll  away,  and  Agnes's  first   words 
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show  that  the  two  arc  now  united  in  marriage,  with 
a  son  as  the  issue.  Their  parsonage  is  in  a  cheer- 
less place.  Evidently  Brand's  wife  is  trying  to  temper 
his  stoicism ;  the  old  mother  lies  at  death's  door,  and 
the  priest  awaits  a  summons  from  her ;  even  though 
it  be  his  mother,  he  will  not  idolize  kinship  and  go  to 
her  unsought.  Yes,  he  is  stem  where  principle  is*^ 
concerned,  yet  he  begins  to  be  racked  by  conscience.  ^ 
From  Agnes  the  bloom  has  departed,  so  desolate  the 
location  of  their  home;  their  baby  boy's  very  life  is 
threatened  by  the  chill  and  sunless  waste.  Yet 
Brand's  wife  and  child  have  brought  brightness  into 
his  life,  brightness  and  tranquility;  his  martyrdom 
has  been  turned  into  the  sweetness  of  success.  Has 
he  no  duty  to  perform  for  them?  The  thorns  are  all 
to  come  at  the  moment  when  love  is  crowning  him. 
Through  his  family  he  has  grown  to  know  his  parish- 
ioners ;  for  before  enfolding  all  with  one's  sympathy, 
a  soul  must  have  experienced  the  love  such  as  he  has 
experienced  for  Agnes.  She  understands  this,  but 
furthermore  she  knows  that  thi  kind  of  love  Brand 
gives  is  merciless,  even  tHoJigrrit  chastens  where  it 
falls. 

It  is  not  that  Brand  is  cruel;  It  is  only  that  few 
can  satisfy  his  demand  of  "  All  or  Nothing  " ;  even  his 
wife,  though  confident  that  she  can  always  meet  it, 
has  misgivings  as  to  its  right  or  necessity.  Brand 
scourges  the  popular  love;  he  champions  only  God's 
love  based  on  God's  justice  of  the  Old  Testament 
type,  the  inscrutable  Father  who  forces  one  to  drain 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  lees.  One  must  not  hag- 
gle over  compromise;  even  though  lacking  in  will- 
power, one  must  struggle  up  to  the  very  extent  where 
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that  lack  begins ;  ther^  must  be  no  compromise  such 
as  Peer  submits  to;  we  must  learn  to  live  and  not  to 
preach  our  beliefs*  Thus,  in  a  sweep  of  passion, 
Agnes's  faith  is  renewed  bj  his  words ;  she  would  fol- 
low him,  confident  in  Brand's  assurance  that  **  no 
precipice  in  too  steep  for  two," 

With  the  Doctors  Brand  is  immovable;  the  former 
regards  the  priest  as  hard;  in  no  respects  does  he 
find  Brand  doing  the  common,  ordinary  duty— he  it 
impossible!  Why  wait  for  the  summons  from  his 
mother?  Why  not  act  as  a  son?  The  Doctor  de- 
plores the  fate  of  Agnes,  the  "  hapless  blossom,"  be- 
neath a  **  pitiless  grasp  *' !  What  avails  it  that 
Brand's  will*  account  is  full^ — is  it  Hght  to  neglect 
the  love-account  ?  But  though  the  priest  loves  Agnes 
in  his  own  way,  he  scorns  the  love  which  is  a  **  smirch 
of  lies,"  Hia  wife,  none  the  less*  begins  to  wonder  if 
will  should  be  placed  above  human  love*  While 
much  of  this  human  contentment  is  a  matter  of  will, 
and  while  by  its  exercise  a  man  and  his  wife  are  able 
the  better  to  pass  through  the  agonies  of  daily  exist- 
ence, yet  is  the  love  which  is  known  to  the  world,  the 
ordinary  world,  so  false  after  all? 

Agnes  clings  to  her  husband,  for  she  realiascs  that 
her  spirit  is  judging  his;  even  when  Brand  goes  to 
the  sick  baby's  crib,  and  sweats  in  anguish  of  soul, 
she  deplores  his  fast -bound  mission.  **  Oh,  what  a 
weaUli  of  tender  ruth/'  she  exclaims,  '*  lies  hidden  in 
this  breast  of  steel/'  From  one  anguish  to  nnnthcr 
the  priest  passes.  A  messenger  arrives  from  his 
mother:  slie  wishes  her  son  and  will  give  half  her 
goods*  It  numt  be  tlie  whole,  is  the  sitern  rebuke;  then 
he  will  hasten  to  her-    Another  follows  with  the  news 
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that  she  will  give  nine-tenths,  yet  still  it  must  be  all 
or  nothing  for  Brand.  Indeed,  God  Himself  would 
not  be  so  hard !  It  is  a  mistaken  imposition  of  duty 
which  Brand  takes  upon  himself.  There  arc  tears 
in  his  voice,  nervousness  in  his  manner ;  he  is  not  blind 
to  Agnes's  trembling;  he  must  suffer  as  Christ  suf- 
fered.   The  task  is  hard ! 

"Is  there  real  sacrifice  anywhere  in  this  world?" 
he  cries.  Agnes  has  the  right  view  of  things.  Since 
humanity  is  in  truth  falling,  is  it  not  best  to  save 
them  in  their  fall  rather  than  to  demand  the  whole, 
which  they  cannot  give,  and  let  them  sink  in  default 
thereof?  This  is  no  easy  mission  of  Brand's,  which- 
ever way  he  turn  with  his  motto.  Though  he  preach 
that  death  cannot  touch  the  blameless,  he  knows  his 
boy's  life  is  in  jeopardy;  though  he  propound  the 
doctrine  of  sacrifice,  he  realizes  that  his  has  been  no 
real  sacrifice  according  to  his  hard  demands,  since 
he  has  had  Agnes  with  him  to  give  him  courage. 
What  he  really  must  have  is  the  stern  self-denial  of 
which  Pastor  Lammcrs  preached. 

The  Mayor  visits  him  in  his  parsonage,  well-mean- 
ing perhaps — a  little  man  described  graphically  as 
"  a  bracketed  parenthesis."  He  has  come  on  a  deli- 
cate mission,  which  he  performs  "  diplomatically  " ; 
he  has  heard  of  Brand's  inheritance  from  his  mother, 
which  means  that  the  priest  will  be  able  to  obtain 
whatever  worldly  position  he  seeks;  money  furthers 
ambition :  this  is  the  practical  view  of  "  Love's  Com- 
edy." The  fact  is  that  the  Mayor  invites  Brand  to 
go  elsewhere — to  go  away  from  them ;  he  knows  the 
limitations  confronting  Brand  in  a  small  community 
are  binding;  the  people  are  not  of  a  piece  or  of  the 
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dame  eRiibrc  witli  liim ;  thej  are  peasants !  What  lu* 
needs  for  his  stoical  demands  are  citl^.ens.  Here,  Ib- 
sen >  through  Brandj  lashes  Norway.  Is  there  tiny 
excuse  to  whine,  as  Norway  whined  in  the  '60*8,  that 
**  we're  small  foes."  f  The  Mayor  represents  the  short- 
sightedness of  Ibsen's  country. 

From  a  practical  side  the  Mayor  is  assuredly  cor- 
rect, however.  The  references  to  Norway  occur  con- 
st ant  ly^  and  they  are  all  of  the  same  character — 
deploring  national  inaction  and  national  smu^ 
ness;  the  reader  feels,  eJ5pccially  in  the  last  act,  that 
Ibsen  borders  upon  the  verge  of  unijecessary  pro  pa- 
gandism;  but  if  his  purpose  was  to  create  colour 
thereby,  he  succeeded  welh  The  Mayor  is  a  living 
figure,  fully  developed  in  *ill  bis  immense  failings  and 
small  virtues,  lie  glorifies  the  deeds  of  past  history, 
tliQse  very  deeds  wlsich,  in  Ibsen's  belief^  have  im- 
pressed their  deceptions  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
Norwegian  race.  But  the  Mayor  is  content  with 
nioderation  in  life,  and  here  is  where  he  differs  from 
Brand;  for  he  says:  **  You  desire,  with  main  and 
might,  at  the  same  time  to  plough  and  fight/*  If 
Brand  should  leave  them,  then  the  Mayor  himself 
would  attend  to  bis  little  flocksj  w^ould  by  degr<?<« 
lift  them  to  purer  air,  to  the  atmosphere  which  would 
best  suit  them.  However  Ibsen  might  satirixc  the 
Mayor's  plain  speecht  the  little  dignitary  i«,  none  the 
less*  better  cognizant  of  the  capabilities  of  the  peafi- 
ants  than  Brand ;  to  make  them  aware  of  Faith  and 
the  real  life>  to  have  them  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween mtTe  Doctrine  and  Will,  they  must  not  be  con- 
fused as  Brand  has  confused  them*  They  must  be 
appcalexl  to  according  to  thi^  plane  of  their  own  in- 
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tellects  and  vision.  Therefore,  should  he  persist  in 
remaining,  he  must  be  content  to  stay  within  con- 
ventional bounds ;  he  must  not  try  to  make  *^  every 
working-day  a  Sabbath." 

This  is  too  much  for  the  priest ;  he  turns  with  sav- 
age spleen  upon  the  Mayor ;  to  do  as  thus  commanded 
would  be  to  change  his  soul.  No,  it  shall  be  war  to  the 
end ;  he  will  free  the  people,  as  Ibsen  would  free  Nor- 
way, from  the  **  bureaucrat-crew.'*  He  will,  at  all 
hazards,  be  himself,^  which,  as  Hcrford  claims,  means 
that  his  character  shall  triumph  **  over  impulse  and 
over  circumstances.*'  The  Mayor  sees  it  in  another 
light ;  to  fight  his  tiny  community  with  a  world-pol- 
icy means  destruction  to  the  one  who  tries ;  he  is  not 
totally  devoid  of  ideals,  but  his  will  is  of  the  com- 
mon level  and  within  easy  comprehension;  he  be- 
lieves in  the  support  of  numbers  rather  than  in  the 
quality  of  a  few.  Brand  watches  him  go,  and  thinks 
him  a  man  not  half  bad  of  heart  and  head,  yet  just 
the  sort  to  deter  progress — a  narrow  soul  that  makes 
concessions  at  all  steps. 

When  the  doctor  brings  news  of  the  death  of  his 
mother — still  unrepentant — Brand  is  not  callous; 
he  receives  his  first  crushing  disappointment  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  The  doctor  tries  to  make  him  see 
that  the  world  must  regard  the  limitations  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  an  opportunity  for  Brand  to  criti- 
cise the  idea  of  the  hutnari^  as  he  before  scourged  the 
popular  conception  of  Love;  he  is  irritated  by  that 
word  humane;  when  Jesus  died,  was  God  humane? 
There  are  two  things  to  consider  here,  as  pointed  out 

'  Olson  calls  attention  to  a  poem  by  Wergeland  in  which  the 
doctrine,  **  Be  yourself,**  is  upheld. 
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by  Olson.  To  Brand,  God  is  the  God  of  Law  and 
not  the  God  of  Love;  Christ  to  him  is  the  martyr, 
according  to  Her  ford,  and  not  the  Redeemer, 

The  child's  condition  takes  a  sudden  turn  for  the 
worse;  is  the  finger  of  the  Lord  pointed  in  righteous 
wrath  at  Brand?  When  he  hears  that  naught  will 
save  his  son  but  immeduite  departure  froro  the  dank 
environment,  he  loses  perspective  of  his  purpose  and 
immediately  prepares  to  leave.  Is  i\m  his  philoso- 
phy— ^to  demand  of  the  world  wliat  lie  himself  can- 
not countenance?  He  could  see  others  drnwn,  but 
now,  when  he  is  the  one  in  danger,  to  the  winds  with 
his  philosophy  I  The  doctor  does  not  blanie  him ; 
but  he  cannot  resist  calling  Brand's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  even  he^  when  the  demand  is  made,  can- 
not face  the  consequences;  it  is  the  natural  father 
cropping  out. 

The  momentary  spasm  leaves  Brand ;  he  slowly  re- 
gains the  consciousness  of  his  mission.  The  Mayor 
i$preads  report  of  the  priest's  sliortcomingH,  and 
Brand  is  met  by  a  peasant  who  twits  him  with  his 
weakness  when  he  will  not  allow  the  same  weakness 
in  otbers-  For  the  first  time  Brand  realiEen  how 
hard  others  may  be,  not  comprehending  that  thi«  is 
but  a  faint  reflex  of  his  own  world  policy- 
Agnes  stands  ready  to  go,  while  Brand,  stunned  by 
the  reality,  is  torn  by  the  agony  of  necessury  de* 
cision*  At  this  critical  point  Gerd  appears*  Her 
lextemal  .lignifieance  is  the  working  of  Brandos  con- 
science; she  hints  that  afttr  all  he  is  not  the  whale 
man— not  the  parfttm  that  he  pretended  to  tie;  the 
parson  has  flown  on  the  bock  of  her  falcon — «  sym* 
bol  which  places  the  bird  of  prey  in  the  same  line 
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with  Peer's  Boyg  * — both,  spirits  of  compromise, 
Gerd,  anyway,  in  the  fanciful  vigour  of  her  concep- 
tion, reveals  how  naturally  Ibsen  found  himself  pre- 
pared to  write  his  next  drama.  Her  appearance  at 
this  point  precipitates  matters;  she  possesses  the 
imagination  of  Peer,  only  she  serves  as  a  force  work- 
ing on  character  outside  of  herself. 

Between  Agnes  and  Brand  comes  the  terrible  reali- 
zation of  their  duty.  Which  one  of  them  shall  decide 
the  thing  to  do?  She  is  mother;  is  it  not  with  her  to 
act?  Still  more,  she  is  wife,  and  she  must  regard 
her  husband's  mission.  Brand  dreads  the  ordeal,  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  remain — otherwise  his  whole  faith  has 
been  a  mere  husk.  I  cannot  quite  understand  the 
full  psychology  of  Agnes's  quiescence  here;  much 
more  can  Brand's  logical  cruelty  be  justified.  Lift- 
ing the  child  on  high,  Agnes  consecrates  him  to  the 
issue.  Brand  is  the  one  who  totters  and  shows  his 
weakness.  He  calls  on  Jesus — the  Son  of  divine 
mercy;  in  his  Gethsemane  hour,  the  Jehovah  of  his 
early  struggle  will  not  do.  By  his  weeping,  Brand 
shows  that  his  heart  is  realizing  the  necessity  for  a 
God  of  Love. 

In  the  next  act,  conflicting  motives  crowd  one  upon 
the  other.  The  child  is  dead,  and  Agnes  treasures 
the  memory  of  his  little  life.  Over  some  material 
things  connected  with  him  her  nature  trembles ;  it  is 
just  with  these  things  that  Brand  intentionally  chafes 
the  wound  that  scars  her  soul.     Is  it  that  his  added 

*  Prof.  Olson  refers  the  reader  to  Jonas  IJe's  stories,  "  Weird 
Tales  from  Northern  Lands,"  translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain, 
containing  the  same  fantasy  used  by  Ibsen  in  conceiving  Gerd 
and  Peer. 
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harshness  toward  her  serves  to  cover  up  his  owti  ag- 
ony? Agnes  watches  the  terrible  stain  of  suffer- 
ing in  his  face,  the  heart's  dew  in  his  ejes.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  he  needs  her,  yet  how  much  harder 
for  her  who  remains  at  home  inactive,  crooning  the 
lAoraan's  saga,  the  same  song  of  Ingeborg,  in  **  The 
Pretenders." 

What  has  the  sadness  done  for  Brand?  It  has 
made  him  long  more  and  more  for  a  loving  God,  but 
since  God  to  him  ttill  remains  the  Master,  he  must 
cling  to  AgnDs*s  love  instead*  Again  Ibsen  indi- 
cates his  theory  of  feminine  dependence.  Perhaps 
this  19  her  work,  but  the  memory  of  her  child  conic*s 
between  her  and  the  vision  of  her  goaL  Once  and  for 
all.  Brand  would  harden  for  Agnes  the  memory  of 
the  deadt  even  though  she  shrink  from  hiin;  hia 
measures  are  always  heroic,  whereas  what  she  needj* 
is  gentleness.  The  realm  he  seeks  is  too  vast  for 
her,  which  shows  her  that  perhaps  the  church  in 
which  she  has  been  nurtured  is  too  smalls  This  la,'«t 
supposition  seizes  hold  of  Brand;  Gerd  likew^ise  has 
sneered  at  the  church  in  the  valley.  It  dawns  upon 
him  to  build  the  church  into  a  greater  edifice*  Again^ 
hax  Agnes  by  her  suggestion  guideii  him:  she  had 
heretofore  shown  him  where  his  work  lay;  she  luis 
now  pointed  to  the  next  urgent  need.  Once  more , 
Agnes  li  lifted  to  the  sphere  of  exaltation  by  tbc  ^ 
thought  of  her  service.  ^ 

The  Mayor,  meanwhile,  acknowledges  defeat  iti 
the  face  of  Brandos  succcbs  with  his  people.  But  ha* 
he  not  now  gone  far  enough?  No,  the  battle  Brand 
wageji  never  ends;  still  must  there  be  sacrifice  ami 
more  sacrifice*     Is  there  not,  however,  a  point  wherr 
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the  world's  humanity  will  mitigate  the  cost?  The 
Mayor  has  this  view — if  after  working  along  one 
course,  no  results  are  gained,  then  were  it  best  to 
compromise  with  conditions.  lie  will  take  the  av- 
erage and  not  the  exceptional  nature ;  he  will  seek  the 
common  good;  his  ideas  must  bud  into  material  im- 
provement, else  he  believes  that  he  has  failed.  He 
will,  therefore,  build  anew  the  favour  he  seems  to 
have  lost  by  Brand's  presence;  he  would  frame  for 
his  campaign  some  popular  slogan  to  catch  the  votes. 
It  shall  be  his  desire  to  mitigate  civil  evil  through 
public  institutions  which  he  shall  erect;  in  this  work 
he  would  have  Brand's  co-operation,  but  the  priest 
is  building  too — he  is  to  tear  down  the  little  church, 
and  in  its  place  to  erect  the  large  conception.  Again, 
he  and  the  Mayor  are  brought  in  opposition.  The 
Mayor  cannot  see  why  the  old  church  will  not  do  in 
its  present  state — a  patch  here  and  there — but  the 
other  institutions,  the  mad-house,  the  pest  house,  and 
the  rest,  are  urgent ! 

But,  when  Brand  says  that  his  building  shall  be 
paid  for  by  himself,  the  Mayor  is  staggered — he  is 
won  over  through  the  external  magnificence  of  the 
scheme — he  does  not  see  that  the  priest  would  trans- 
form the  spirit  and  only  consider  the  material  as  the 
symbol.  The  Mayor  is  a  typical  magistrate. 
Brand's  life  is  that  of  the  Christian  deprived  of  the 
humanitarian  impulse,  or  more  probably  with  that 
impulse  stifled.  His  constant  iteration  of  expiation 
and  retribution  is  no  excuse  for  his  unswerving 
course;  we  realize  all  his  anguish,  but  part  of  the 
sympathy  is  wasted  since  the  sacrifice  was  neither 
inevitable  nor  essential. 
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AgneSf  meanwhile,  begins  to  decorate  a  Christmas 
tree  in  memory  of  last  jule-tide's  happiness:  the 
scene  recalls  Nora's  situation,  when  she  moves  about 
under  stress  of  mind«  Brand  tramples  on  all  her  lil- 
He  subterfuges  to  allaj  her  grief.  Has  she  not  more 
to  give  to  the  great  cause?  Does  not  the  demand  of 
**  All  or  Nothing  *'  require  her  to  relinquish  even  her 
memories?  Agnes  is  nearing  despair.  Brand  is 
deluged  in  grief  almost  beyond  the  point  of  enduf^ 
anee«  He  realizes  that  the  strain  is  telling  on  Iiis 
wife's  ph^'sicfll  condition ;  to  lose  her  will  be  too 
much.  He  suffers  because  his  love  is  human,  whil 
his  task  is  superhuman,  if  It  is  not  inhuman* 

Now  comes  the  height  of  sacrifice.  While  Agnes^ 
goes  over  the  dead  baby's  clothes,  an  old  woman  en- 
ters with  a  child;  it  is  the  final  test — ^Agnes  must 
give  to  her*  The  gypsy  woman  is  sympathetically 
drawn,  a  fact  which  01  sen  acknowledges  to  l>e  n  rare 
instance  in  Norwegian  literature.  The  situation 
mounts  from  point  to  point  in  Intensity.  Agnes 
finally  gives  all  of  her  baby  trinkets,  not  gladly,  but 
through  a  sense  of  duty.  That  spirit  is  not  right, 
according  to  Brand,  so  the  supernal  effort  follows; 
she  has  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown  one  small 
cap,  and  in  the  end  that  goes  too;  with  it  there  seems 
to  bo  lifted  a  weight  from  Agnes,  It  is  the  la*^t  sac- 
\  rifice,  greater  perhaps  than  Brand  could  ever  nmkc^— 
for  she  has  seen  him  under  varying  circmnstatices. 
Once  more  he  needs  must  make  a  choice.  She  has 
givai  and  by  giving  has  scaled  her  death  doom,  for 
the  mother  In  her  requires  the  idols  that  bring  with 
them  tlie  comfort  of  memory.  Either  Br 
descend   from   bis  dixzy   height  and  give 
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her  sorrow  needs,  or  else  he  must  face  the  penalty. 
Yet,  if  he  relent,  then  what  of  his  mission? 

Brand  was  wholly  capable  of  active  love;  he  wil- 
fully sacrificed  it  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  will.  With 
the  death  of  Agnes,  there  now  creeps  over  him  a 
change,  which,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  has  had  time 
to  ripen  and  to  deepen.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  is 
a  conglomerate  mass  of  theory,  preaching,  character 
flashes,  and  crumbling  of  the  ideal  conception.  The 
church  is  completed,  and  *^  officialdom  ^  gathers 
around  it  in  the  shape  of  the  sexton  and  the  school- 
master; in  them  Ibsen  has  his  sportive  time,  which 
means  that  he  vents  his  sarcasm  upon  the  weakness 
of  national  intention.  There  is  constant  jretum  to 
this  topic. 

Later,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  dis- 
cussions upon  church  and  state  that  occur  between 
Brand  and  the  Dean ;  it  is  only  essential  here  to  gather 
together  the  points  transforming  the  priest.  He  re- >v 
alizes  that,  by  the  death  of  Agnes,  the  element  of  / 
affection  has  been  removed  from  his  work;  all  of  his 
striving  seems  to  have  been  in  vain  without  her.  A 
doubt  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  people's 
spirit  has  grown  with  the  enlarging  of  the  church. 
The  Mayor,  the  Dean,  do  not  understand  his  point 
of  view.  They  think  the  consecration  of  the  building 
is  all  that  is  now  necessary  to  impress  the  people  with 
the  immensity  of  the  church.  But  Br%nd  asks  for  the 
cleansed  soul  to  dwell  tlierein.  Thdllean,  now  that 
the  church  is  built,  suggests  that  Bran^  musV  bring 
his  congregation  into  some  uniformity  yofVielief — 
**  use  the  same  comb  for  all  the  flocW'  'ftyeVhufch 
owes  its  duty  to  the  State,  according  tartne\pean ; 
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therefore  the  priest  is  a  servant  of  the  State.  At  last 
Brand  comprehends  his  meaning;  he  is  slowlj  being 
dragged  into  **  officialdom  " — a  thing  he  has  most 
dreaded.  But  the  way  is  still  open  to  him  for  escape. 
Brand's  faith  is  not  the  same  as  the  Dean's— it  is 
bound  up  in  the  dailj  life  he  leads  and  is  not  forth- 
comitig  otilj  on  special  oceasionsp  The  Dean*s  faith 
is  made  for  Sundays*  No^  Brand  will  not  give  up  wit*tt 
iota  of  his  Ideal  for  the  State;  he  will  not  bend  his  I 
will  to  another V  It  is  tliis  unjielding  will  that  is  liis 
final  undoing. 

Though  the  Dean  is  grossly  worldly^  he  still  dis- 
plays some  human  insight.  Indeed,  **  no  man  wins 
the  fight  with  fortune,  but  in  alliance  with  his  timct" 
in  some  things  if  not  in  alh  Brand  revolts  against 
tlie  Dean's  official  regulations  for  religion.  Did  he 
give  up  so  much  for  this  result?  Here  is  the  fipit 
BUggestion  that  in  Brand's  mind  there  enters  the 
thought  that  he  might  have  accomplished  his  aims 
through  other  means  less  hard;  Ibsen »  later  in  life, 
was  to  have  the  same  misgivings.  In  his  dilemma  he 
feels  more  and  more  the  loss  of  Agnes,  who  was 
always  his  sujiport  and  comfort. 

The  last  time  Brand  confronts  Einar,  he  find*  the 
latter  in  a  transition  stage,  a  man  who  has  l>et!ti 
saved  from  a  fallen  state;  who  has  bten  transformtd 
from  gamhler  and  drunkard  into  a  missionary — an 
Ihsenism,  suggesting  Peer's  Bible-trading  in  Africa* 
The  dramatist  is  doing  something  he  often  prac 
tised  in  his  plays;  he  is  forcing  Einar  to  !*aliri3tc 
himiiclf.  His  pietism  is  insufferable,  and,  in  a  lialf- 
humorous  fashion,  he  knows  it.  He  has  been  made 
religious  by  being  wrung  through   the  mangle  of 
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Ecclesiasticism.  His  image,  as  seen  by  Brand,  brings 
the  priest  to  his  full  senses  again.  The  way  of  these 
ordinary  folk  in  his  parish  is  too  narrow,  the  Mayor 
too  matter-of-fact,  the  Dean  too  hypocritical.  He 
has  been  deceived  in  the  building  of  his  church;  the 
Devil  is  compromise;  religion  is  not  outward  pomp 
but  inward  trial.  What  was  his  church  to  be  but  one 
whose  shadow  is  to  fall  over  everjrthing  on  earth, 
"  not  alone  on  faith  and  creed."  The  religion  these 
worldly  people  speak  of  is  mockery ;  if  it  is  Christian- 
ity, with  its  deceits,  then  he  will  have  none  of  it. 
He  wants  the  healthy  soul,  not  the  souls  that  ap- 
proach God  as  invalids;  his  church  is  the  church  of 
life,  recognising  no  boundary — ^therefore  the  mere 
building  is  naught.  Brand  locks  the  door  of  his  new 
church  and  casts  the  key  into  the  river.  *  Forward 
he  goes,  followed  by  the  multitude,  who  are  carried 
away  by  the  intensity  of  the  moment.  Brand  pos- 
sesses the  magnetic  power  of  the  evangelist.  The 
Mayor  and  the  Dean  are  startled,  yet  they  ar^fkeen 
enough ^ot  onT^to  understand  tHat  these  frenzied 
folk  will  return,  but  they  are  inventive  enough  to  use 
the  means  to  make  them  return. 

These  followers  of  Brand  suffer.  The  steep  way 
may  be  the  short  way,  nevertheless  they  suffer !  They 
hunger,  they  droop,  they  fear  death,  and  all  the  while 
their  priest  fails  to  perform  a  miracle  to  alleviate 

*  From  Rome,  in  October,  1866,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Bjornson 
enquiring  about  a  performance  of  the  fourth  act  of  **  Brand,** 
which  had  been  given  for  an  actor's  benefit.  In  September, 
1866,  the  play  formed  part  of  the  Christiania  Theatre  reper- 
toire. In  a  letter  to  Hegel,  Ibsen  acknowledged  that  the  Mor- 
g€iiblad  for  December  1  and  £>ecember  4,  1866,  contained  some 
of  the  best  Norwegian  criticisms  of  "Brand." 
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their  pain.  When  asked  where  this  elFort  will  end, 
Brnnd  staggers  them  with  liis  answer.  The  war  will 
last  as  long  as  life  itself;  in  the  struggle  they  will 
lose  their  abhorred  gods^  and  will  gam  a  soul  entire, 
a  faith  that  soars,  a  will  that  is  healthy  and  strong; 
majhap  they  will  be  crowned  with  thorns,  yet  Death 
will  be  turned  into  Victory,  The  people  fall  away 
from  him;  they  will  have  none  of  hia  triumph  which 
means  death ! 

At  this  psychological  moment,  the  Dean  arrives — 
he  whom  Brand  calls  the  soul's  scourge.  His  offer  to 
them  iu  forgiveness  for  their  obedience;  he  will  teach 
them  the  faith  suitable  to  dalesmen.  Soon  the  rest- 
lessness which  Brand  has  created  in  their  midst  will 
abate.  Then  comes  the  Mayor,  inflated  with  impor- 
tant newsg  The  fjord  has  a  wealth  of  fish,  he  an- 
nounces; this  will  give  the  villagers  material  joys; 
this  is  more  tangible  '*  than  idly  pining  for  the  sky." 
Return,  and  their  worldly  condition  will  be  improvrdt 
Brand  licars  his  own  misdeeds  narrated  by  these  ^"^  of- 
ficials,''  and,  as  the  crowd  becomes  more  incense^ 
they  stone  him  and  drive  him  out  into  the  wild*  The 
village  scene  ends  consistently.  The  Dean  says  much 
about  the  humanity  of  Christianity,  which  in  no  full 
Way  does  he  really  understand.  The  Mayor  promistfs 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  look  into  existing  evils : 
tills  is  sarcastic,  since  Ibsen  considered  committee ji 
mere  oompromises  in  place  of  the  strong  individual. 
After  some  minor  quibbling  is  recorded  the  act  endn. 

I  agree  with  Olson  that  had  Ibsen's  play  not  hrul 
iome  value  deeper  and  more  permanent  than  its  sa- 
tiric worth,  it  wtmld  have  ended  here.  But,  lU  we 
have  intimated,  the  farther  Ibsen  progresj^ed  in  the 
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writing  of  **  Brand,"  the  more  interested  he  became 
in  the  erolving  of  the  character  he  had  created ;  there- 
fore it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  trace  the  final  con- 
sequence of  his  many  acts  of  so-called  sacrifice;  these 
solutions  complete  the  drama.  ^ 

High  up  among  the  mountains  wanders  Brand,  in 
the  midst  of  peaks  and  clouds  and  brooding  storm. 
Everyone  but  himself  fears  sacrifice;  they  seem  to 
believe  that  since  Christ  died  upon  the  cross  for  their 
sins,  they  need  worry  no  longer.  These  nerveless  folk 
have  not  responded  to  Brand's  endeavour  to  take 
them  out  of  their  soul-decay.  Assuredly  this  is  Ib- 
8«n  talking  at  Norway;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at 
this  point,  in  a  long  speech,  he  slips  the  personality  of 
Brand  and  becomes  the  agitator,  the  critic  complain- 
ing of  the  material  progress  of  his  country,^  which 
is  content  with  a  faint  heart.  In  one  way  this  is  a 
speech  of  despair.  Brand  throwing  himself  face  down- 
ward in  the  snow. 

Thus  attune  to  conscience  pangs,  he  hears  an  m- 
visible  choir  through  the  storm.  Dreamer  he  is, 
earth  born,  and  he  shall  never  inherit  the  kingdom 

' "  Brand "  was  never  intended  for  the  stage,  but  notwith- 
standing, either  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  given  many 
times.  $ee  Halvorsen,  who  likewise  mentions  musical  settings. 
In  1895,  October,  August  Lindberg  and  his  wife  appeared 
in  a  cast  which  included  Frk.  Hulda  Englund.  **  Brand," 
however,  has  never  been  presented,  as  yet,  in  this  country,  jta, 
technical  difficulties  are  just  as  great  as  |i^  "Peer  Gynt," 
though  the  latter  has  the  saving  grace  of  variety,  as  welt  as  con- 
taining light  fantasy.  Miss  Englund  appeared  in  America, 
presenting  scenes  from  "  Peer  Gynt,"  in  1906-7. 

'English  capital  built  the  first  railroad  in  Norway  during 
1850,  and  thereafter  did  much  to  foster  every  industry.  Sec 
Olson. 
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of  heaven.  The  pltantom  of  Agnes  tempU  him,  UJi* 
folds  before  him  life  as  it  would  have  been  had  be  not 
bee)i  as  he  was.  Brand  readies  out  with  a  human 
crj^ — but  no,  not  jet  can  he  claim  even  the  vision  of 
his  wife  and  child  until  the  cure  is  effected*  He  must 
forget  his  demand  of  "  All  or  Nothing,**  The  phaa- 
tom  pleads;  still  Brand  remains  firm:  he  would  ercn 
lose  the  vision  rather  than  relinquish  his  goal;  he 
will  not  compramise.  Still  there  is  left  him  Uie  path 
of  jearning,  which  he  had  never  fully  seen  before 
because  he  had  never,  until  now,  allowed  his  heart  In 
yearn » 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  enters  Gcrd ;  tlie  fal- 
con's wings  have  passed  over  Brand  in  flight*  for  the 
wild  girl  is  pursuing  him  with  a  rifle,*  Will  she  be 
able  to  kill  this  spirit  of  compromise?  Gerd  pauses 
to  note  the  priest — he  is  lame,  blood -spattered,  an 
outcast.  For  the  first  time  Gcrd  sees  the  Christ  be- 
neath Brandos  outward  garb,  but  her  worship  ha* 
small  effect  on  the  priest;  he  Is  humbled  in  spirit, 
yet  onward,  battered  and  bruisedt  he  must  go  till  Uie 
end.  Up  toward  the  Ice-Church  he  tends*  brought 
there  bj  the  persistencj  with  which  he  has  clung  to 
the  denmnd  for  "All  or  Naught/*  Here,  perhaps, 
the  sufficiency  of  will  may  be  found,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  He  has  striven  by  this  will  for  freedom  of 
the  kind  which  the  sole  practice  of  will  gains ;  but  the 
Ice-Church  is  cold,  it  lacks  true  life  and  warmth  and 
love.  For  many  yenrs  Ibsen  was  preparing  for  him- 
self jujit  such  an  edifice.  Brand  bursts  into  tears*, 
pure  human  drops  of  anguish;  he  calls  on  Christ,  the 
incsmation  of  Love.  At  last  this  is  what  he  wants; 
'Coropsre  a  simiUr  sityaUon  in  ''The  Wild  Duckr 
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he  is  famishing  for  the  religion  of  Love,  not  of  Law. 
The  final  pages  of  **  Brand  "  contain  many  ques- 
tions to  be  answered;  the  obscure  handling  of  he- 
redity is  a  flaw  of  constructive  imagination  as  well 
as  a  forced  principle  on  Ibsen's  part.  Gerd's  rela- 
tionship is  only  dimly  suggested — her  mother,  a 
gypsy,  wed  to  a  man  who  had  been  spumed  by 
Brand's  own  mother.  There  are  four  points  well 
made  by  Olson;  having  determined  in  his  mind  that 
Gerd  is  somehow  representative  of  the  guilt  of 
Brand's  mother,  and  is  thus  the  child  of  betrayed 
love  just  as  Brand  is  the  child  of  a  loveless  marriage 
(accounting  through  heredity  for  Brand's  lack  of 
love  in  himself) ;  having  determined  that  the  hawk 
or  compromise  could  never  enter  the  Ice-Church  of 
absolute  individualism,  being  a  symbol  of  the  spirit 
of  law  and  order — he  thus  accounts  for  Gerd's 
shooting  of  the  hawk,^  since  the  force  of  rebellion 
against  law  as  represented  in  herself  would  certainly 
not  countenance  the  symbol  of  organized  society. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  at  one  moment  it'  would 
seem  that  Ibsen  tries  to  justify  Brand's  past;  still, 
in  another  passage,  despite  his  humbled  condition, 
Brand  breaks  so  suddenly  from  his  past  that  one 
imagines  Ibsen  to  have  shown  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
to  have  turned  against  the  philosophy  he  has  in  five 
acts  builded.  As  Gerd's  rifle-shot  brings  down  the 
avalanche,  and  as  the  falcon,  Parsifal-likc,  turns  into 
the  vision  of  Love,  Brand  meets  the  crushing  tor- 
rent with  a  question  of  doubt.     He  cries  out  above 

'The  ftnal  scene  with  Gerd,  Havelock  Ellis  compares  with 
**  King  Lear.**  Other  comparisons  are  Gosse*8  Sidney  DobelPs 
•*  Balder,**  and  Arthur  S3rmons*8  Blake's  "  Everlasting  Gospel.** 
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the  roar  to  know  whether,  having  willed  to  the  ut- 
most, he  shall  miss  the  light  entirely^ — while  above 
the  roar  of  thunder  sounds  the  voice,  triumphant, 
proclaiming  the  God  of  Love,^ 

It  is  necessary  thus  to  outline  minutely  the  plot  of 
"  Brand,"  since,  with  its  compIementary»  '*  Peer 
Gyntt"  the  fundamental  ethics  of  life,  as  Ibsen  saw 
thetn,  receive  adequate  statement-  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  has  answered  ajij  question  definitely  in 
**  Brand  '* ;  lie  has  only  succeeded  in  showing  very 
plainly  that  absolute  freedom  usually  finds  its  natu- 
ral consequences  in  death.  He  neither  approves  nor 
disapproves  of  Brand's  actions — occupying,  as  the 
observer  tries  to  do,  a  middle  courscH,  It  is  true,  as 
Dowden  has  pointed  out,  that  one  involuntarily  as- 
signs the  hero.  Brandy  to  Emperor  Julianas  tecond 
empire  of  spirit,  as  outlined  in  *^  Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean " ;  he  docs  not  attempt  to  compare  the  double- 
mindedness  of  Julian  with  the  single-minded  purpose 
of  the  priest,  but  I  believe  that  a  reader  after  going 
carefully  through  the  meaning  of  *'  Emperor  and 
Galilean  "  will  be  able  to  understand  Ibsen's  true  po- 
iition  as  regards  the  worth  of  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer 
Gynt  '*  individually t  and  as  regards  their  true  rein- 
tionSf  one  with  the  other. 

That  he  was  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  miin 
of  one  idea,  who  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  hiK  whole  duty, 
]«  clearly  seen  in  the  solution  of  both  "  Brand  ^  and 


*Mr,  Hiinektfr*  like  toany  other  ]nterf>reter8  of  Ibacn*  etlls 
Attentftni  to  the  dmmati&t's  use  again  und  ngmin  of  the 
iymb^l-    Compare  the  lee^ChuPch  in  "  Brand  "  with  tlie  edifte 
In  "The  Mnnter   Builder";  nod  also  il^e  nvalonche  here  with 
thut  HhJrK  temilnatCi  **  When  Wc  Dead  Awaken." 
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^  Peer  Gynt  ^ ;  that  he  was  not  wholly  in  accord  with 
Serkegaard  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  in 
any  way  make  the  character  of  Brand  aught  but  hu- 
man, whereas,  according  to  Brandes,  the  Danish  phi- 
losopher infused  the  individual  with  something  of  the 
supernatural.  ^ 

Wicksteed's  analysis  adopts  the  conciliatory 
methodT  it  tries  to  show  wherein  Brand's  philosophy 
might  be  reconciled  with  actual  conditions.  And  this 
could  have  been  done  simply  by  the  practice  of  the 
human  spirit.  Christ  demanded  much  of  the  soul  in 
His  teachings,  but  His  demands  did  not  seem  unat- , 
tainable  because  they  were  tempered  by  an  all-em- 
bracing love.  Several  times  Brand  suggests  that  his 
mission  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  the 
mere  husk  deprived  of  the  saving  grace  of  life. 

Critics  are  nevertheless  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  energy  of  "  Brand  *'  is  superb,*  and  that  the  or- 

■  Charles  Sarolea  believes  that  an  interesting  comparison  might 
be  made  of  "  Brand "  with  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus,**  espe- 
cially the  chapters  on  "The  Everlasting  Yea,"  and  "The  Ever- 
lasting Na^." 

•According  to  Halvorsen,  note  the  French  translation  of 
"Brand"  by  Comte  Prozor  (1895)  and  the  German  transla- 
tions by  P.  F.  Siebold  (1872),  Julie  Ruhkopf  (1874),  Alfr. 
Frhm.  von  Wolzogen  (1876),  L.  Passarge  (1883).  Commen- 
taries: Leo  Berg  (Berlin,  1887);  The  Weitmimter  Review, 
1891,  (R.  A.  Armstrong);  New  England  Magazine,  1890,  Oct. 
(Prof.  Arthur);  L.  Bernard;  "La  Litt^rature  Scandinave," 
(Paris,  1895);  Journal  dee  D4bate,  July,  1895  (Jules  Le- 
roaftre);  Morgenbladet,  1866,  Nos.  942,  249,  256-263  (M.  J. 
Monrad).  See  C.  H.  Herford's  translation  of  "  Brand  "  (Heine- 
mann);  and  translations  by  F.  Edmund  Garrett  (Fisher  Un- 
win);  W.  Wilson  (Methuen)  [Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Herford, 
Academy,  March  12,  1892,  p.  248;  Academy,  June  23,  1894,  p. 
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dinary  striving  in  life,  by  contrast,  appears  small. 
This  grandeur  only  nialccg  the  more  pitiable  the  in- 
equitable conclusions  of  both  **  Brand "  and  *'  Peer 
Gynt-*'  No  doubt  this  effect  is  what  the  poet 
wished  ultimately  to  produce,  for  if  the  demand  of 
"  All  or  Nothing  "  end  in  death,  and  if  he  declara- 
tion or  life-motto  of  Peer*  "  To  thyself  be  sufficient," 
lead  to  death;  if  to  go  around  and  to  go  through  are 
equally  fraught  with  danger,  tben  a  middle  course, 
such  a  one  as  is  outlined  in  the  idea  of  the  ^^  tiiird,£i^* 
pirei"  is  necessarily  the  solution*  Neither  Peer  nor 
Brand  has  a  definite  goal :  such  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  Gyntian  Self*  but  the  tragedy  of  the 
priest  lay  in  the  energy  which  was  never  centralized 
but  too  all-conclusive  in  its  reforms. 

The  sane  view  of  the  **  Brand  "  philosophy  is  men 
through  the  eyes  of  the  doctor ;  perhaps  his  very  pro- 
fession emphasizes  for  him  that  one  must  show  sym- 
pathy in  order  to  lead.  But  though  Brand  had  the 
potential  love  in  him,  and  the  potential  sympathy  aa 
wellj  he  scourged  where  he  should  have  given  ft 
brotherly  slap  on  the  back*  He  had  the  quality  of 
tJie  finest  endeavour  in  him  ;  his  idea  of  duty^  however, 
w^as  a  mistakea  one  Tliough  he  exalt/ Agnes,  he  tor* 
tured  her;  no  ei£cuses  can  be  offered  to  cover  that;  he 
follow^ed  his  own  theories  in  regard  to  the  Stale 
and  ended  in  being  considered  an  outcast,  whereas, 
since  the  Mayor  had  some  admiration  for  hiin,  he 
might  have  worked  his  policies  indirectly  and  done 

510],  For  nrfercned  to  "BrantU"  see  *  I^e  Mouvement  LttUrmliv 
k  r Stranger,"  Arvidc  Bariiie— Lo  R^ttm  FoUUqu*  §t  Liltirairr, 
Septetiibcr  15,  1 677,  p,  358;  9^  *tr*  7»  an.  No.  11  ( 
HvPH*.  July  95,  1874^  tt  study  of  Jbsen  by  Uo  QuesiHiU 
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just  as  much  good  to  all.  It  is  more  profitable  to 
interpret  **  Brand  "  from  the  side  of  the  tangible  than 
from  that  of  the  mystical. 

No  doubt,  in  calling  Brand  anti-Christian,  Bo^en 
meant  in  the  orthodox  sense.  The  ethical  stuclent 
will  at  once  agree  with  him  that  Ibsen  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  ideal  of  duty,  while  it  demands  sacrifice 
of  the  one  seeking  the  goal,  docs  not  involve  the  same 
sacrifice  of  others  whether  they  will  or  no;  Brand 
had  no  ethical  right  to  demand  of  Agnes  what  he  did 
demand.  Furthermore,  as  tersely  put  by  Boyesen, 
•*  a  lack  of  power,  of  ability,  may  be  pardoned,  ac- 
cording to  Ibsen;  but  a  lack  of  will,  never."  We 
cannot  accuse  Brand  of  a  lack  of  will,  even  though 
it  was  only  through  his  failure  that  he  woA  pro- 
tection of  the  divine  love. 

Edouard  Rod,  alwaj^s  discreet  in  his  judgment, 
found  in  the  poem  the  most  interesting  example  of 
philosophy  converted  cff^ectively  into  stage  dynam- 
ics. In  his  craftsmanship  throughout  "  Brand  "  and 
"  Peer  Gj'nt,"  more  so  than  in  "  Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean," Ibsen  introduced  philosophy  deftly  shot 
through  with  poignant  ironj',  fantasy-,  and  different 
shades  of  character  humour;  it  is  this  which  makes 
these  dramas  distinctively  unique  in  their  line.  The 
fault  with  the  character  of  Brand  is  that  it  lacks  a 
sense  of  humour  which  might  have  tempered  the  exer- 
cise of  his  will;  only  by  the  intermittent  cries  of 
agony  with  which  Ibsen  wisely  humanizes  the  strain, 
and  thus  converts  the  reader's  repulsion  into  a  feel- 
ing of  undoubted  sympathy  for  the  man  if  not  for 
his  methods,  is  the  machinery  tempered  in  its  terrific 
cataclysm.    A  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
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Brand,  in  his  defiance  of  divine  grace,  was  able  to 
save  himself  through  the  practice  of  abnormal  wilh 
But  to  answer  this  satisfactorily  would  he  to  enter 
the  realms  of  theology  and  religion,  whereas,  the 
poem  fthoald  be  strictly  studied  from  its  othica!  in- 
clination. 

As  a  whole,  the  play  is  warm  with  the  seriDUs  pur- 
pose of  Ibsen ;  though  it  drags  at  times  and  becomes 
diffuse,  it  cannot  but  demand  response  because  of  its 
energy.  Its  lack  is  the  limitation  of  Ibsen's  own  at- 
titude toward  the  world;  he  could  not  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem  because,  in  his  own  life,  lie  had 
not  solved  the  riddle.  One  of  its  points  of  greatness^ 
no  less  than  probably  its  point  of  weakness,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  admits  of  so  many  phases  of  interpre- 
tation. Everyone  tries  and  has  tried  to  squees&e  the 
intent  of  pmall  points,  whereas  the  play  must  tie 
taken  in  its  broad  entirety.  Critics  turned,  for  in- 
stance, upon  his  unessential  "  doctor's  Latin,'*  * 
phrases  which  may  not  have  been  classicaK  but» 
none  the  less,  he  said  with  impatience,  served  his  pur- 
pose. 

External  interpretation  always  irritated  Ibsen. 
When  Laura  Kieler,  the  authoress,  sent  liim  her  novel, 
**  Brand's  Daughters,'*  in  which  Brand's  teachings 
were  applied  practre»Ily  to  life,  wearied  with  so  much 
diieussion,  Ibsen  wrote  to  her  from  Dresden  in  June^ 
1870,  that  his  poem  was  an  rsthetie  work  and  not 
a  system  of  philosophy  *  He  had  experienced,  not 
onlj  observed  the  things  lie  treated  of;  and  impelled 

VSee  surh  phr«j|eii  M  "quantum  satis**  and  **ciu1las**  In 
"  Hmnd  "  i  ami  **  Ingeniiim  *^  And  the  refercocc  lo  **  i*crj>et u«l 
motion'*  tn  **Tbc  ppttenderw."* 
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by  an  OTerpowering  necessity  of  putting  his  thoughts 
into  form,  he  had  done  so ;  now,  he  cared  not  whether 
his  book  demolished  or  built  up ! 

That  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  So  anxious  are  we  to 
reach  the  thesis,  the  argument  in  Ibsen,  that  we  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  outside.  Unfortunately  Ameri- 
can and  English  readers  can  never  understand  the 
originality  of  verse  construction  in  "  Brand."  The 
notes  to  Professor  .Olson's  edition  will  give  a  glimmer 
as  to  the  fine  word  distinctions,  and  Ibsen's  own  let- 
ters will  show  his  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  authentic  spelling.  Both  Olson  and  Archer  dis- 
cuss the  rhyme  and  metre  scheme.  *  To  the  latter 
Ibsen  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  I  wanted  a  metre  in 
which  I  could  career  where  I  would,  as  on  horseback." 
The  result  is,  according  to  a  number  of  critics,  akin 
to  the  form  of  Browning's  ^*  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day." 

Altogether,  Ibsen's  **  Brand,"  the  dramatic  trag- 
edy of  the  Ideal  striven  for  at  all  hazards,  is  a  work 
of  world  proportions.  It  has  particularly  appealed 
to  Germany,  and  naturally  so,  in  a  country  that 
produced  Faust. 

>Sec  Archer's  edition  of  "Brand"  (vol.  lU),  Introduction, 
p.  xi;  also  Olson,  pp.  975,  277.  The  latter  stars  some  of  the 
Ibsen'Colned  words — ^words  with  the  sonorousness  of  Carlyle. 
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It  is  rarely  that  an  actor,  in  a  smgle  rok,  finds  the 
su0i-total  of  his  various  abilities.  Vet  it  would  seem 
that  in  all  the  previous  jears  of  his  experience  Rich* 
ard  Mansfield  had  been  preparing  himself  for  some 
I  composite  figure  wluch  would  incktde  the  contrary 
moods  of  youth  and  old  age,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of 
action  and  passiveness — in  fine,  the  full  gamut  of 
compensating  virtues  and  vices  of  wliich  one  person 
could  be  capable.  Such  a  comhination  he  obtaijiod 
in  Ibsen's  **  Peer  Gynt/*  presented  by  him  for  the 
first  time  in  Chicago,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on 
OelohiT  24,  1906.  In  less  than  a  year  from  thai 
date  the  actor  was  dead* 

It  was  a  stupendous  task,  yet  to  Richard  Mansfield 
the  dement  of  risk  was  alluring*  It  did  not  seem  to 
daunt  him  that  already  the  verdict  had  been  passed 
tliat  this  epic  drama  was  not  intended  for  the  stage-^ 

*The  hii:sls  t&r  UiU  ehapter  wax  nn  arUde  hy  thr  «utbAr 
X>ubli«hed  duriug  tBQ7  In  Thm  Tim09  MaffazitMft  under  tlw  UUr 
"  Itk'hurd  Mansfield  nnd  Peer  Gynt "  Tlirotijrh  Uie  courtesiy  of 
Mr.  Ftffderiek  W.  liifbiirtistin,  Uie  iii«terirtl  hua  li^fti  plncrtl  iit 
iny  furtKcT  dixjMJsaL  At  U^e  time  of  Mr,  MrtnsneUf »  fir^t  np* 
peitriince  Itt  Uie  title  r6le  his  personal  rrprcsirntjiUvr,  Mf,  Fmil 
Wtlstftf'h,  sent  me  n  copy  of  "The  HichftMl  Mfth>iflrld  At^1in|t 
Version  of  I*eer  GynV  (The  ReiUy  k  Brilton  Co,,  Chieiigcv 
IJMW),  which,  Ui  conipAnfon  with  the  AriJrer  text  complrte^  ft^ 
vcub  niiny  "  cuts  "  ;  uddJtional  pruning  hud  to  be  done  ifler 
the  Tiriit  niglit.  It  i&  &  pleasure  to  record  Mr.  WiliitAch**  coin* 
pirtlon  of  a  biogrnphy  of  RichArd  Mnnstleld,  which  wiU  be 
published  through  the  Scribrters.  There  will  i>e  «  full  chap- 
itr  on  "  Peer  Gynt"  At  ttw?  lime  of  Mr.  Mun!»fleia*a  ileitHi,  tli*- 
icener)*  for  his  production  of  "Peer  Gynt  *'  wts  purchflsed  by 
Mr*  LouU  James. 
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by  nature  of  its  controversial  dialogue  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  exactions  of  its  scenic  demands. 
The  presentation  had  seemed  insurmountable,  even 
to  Ibsen  himself. 

By  1866,  when  "  Brand "  was  published,  Ibsen, 
while  still  to  a  certain  degree  hewing  out  liis  dra- 
matic method,  had  revealed  in  their  incipiency  nearly 
eyery  moral  and  philosophical,  principle  which  he  was 
later  to  Mnplifv  in  his  social  and  symEolical  plays. 


The  work  which  he  had  been  engaged  upon  so  unre- 
mittingly had  sapped  his  physical  energy,  and  the 
completion  of  it  removed  the  constraining  grip  of 
concentration.  His  nerves  became  very  much  un- 
strung, and  malarial  fever  had  set  in ;  these  facts,  to- 
gether with  the  absolute  penury  to  which  the  family 
was  reduced,  brought  him  to  the  very  lowest,  and  to 
the  last — though  he  was  far  from  realizing  it — ebb 
of  his  struggle  for  existence.  It  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  medicines,  and  only  through  the 
devotion  of  his  wife  was  Ibsen  pulled  through  an  or- 
deal which  threatened  his  life. 

Convalescence  left  him  weak,  yet  chastened  in 
spirit ;  from  Dresden  he  wrote  to  Brandes  during  the 
winter  of  1870,  describing  the  ennoblement  of  this 
sickness,  believing  firmly  that  the  fever  had  thor- 
oughly sapped  him  of  evil  thoughts,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  recovering  his  strength  an  untold 
feeling  of  worthiness  came  over  him.  This  is  the  Ib- 
sen trait — to  believe  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
scourge. 

Something  had  now  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion ;  one  can  afford  in  after  years  to  read  exaltation 
into  events  which  can  never  return,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
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tion  whether  Ibsen,  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty- 
stricken  condition,  realized  to  the  full  extent  how 
far  his  illness  had  cleansed  his  soul.  The  moment  en- 
grossed his  attention.  In  fact,  Ibsen's  letters  around 
this  time  are  filled  with  the  deep  note  of  despair;  he 
was  well-nigh  driven  to  despondency,  which  played 
upon  his  imagination,  upsetting  him  at  every  turn, 
and  over  every  small  detail.  Even  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Bjomson  he  had  to  send  his  letters  post- 
age collect,  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  author  of  "  Brand "  was 
forced  to  make  a  last  appeal  for  another  grant,  and 
fearful  lest  something  might  go  amiss  he  addressed 
it  directly  to  King  Charles  himself,  couched  in  the 
most  earnest,  most  heart-impressive  terms.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  humble  petition  asking  for  £90  (400 
specie-dollars)  yearly  to  devote  himself  to  "  my  call- 
ing  as  a  poet."  While  he  was  grateful  for  the  re- 
cepfTon  of  ""Brand,"  favour  of  the  kind  received 
would  not  supply  what  he  wanted,  nor  could  he  wait 
until  the  time  arrived  when  he  might  again  address 
the  Storthing.  Pride  rings  through  the  despair  of 
his  appeal;  his  King  is  the  remaining  hope.  With 
his  hand  upon  the  object,  yet  without  the  means  of 
adequate  support,  Ibsen  cried  out  for  help.  Should 
one  speak  of  surrender,  why,  then  he  knew  how  to 
take  defeat,  yet  it  would  be  hard,  doubly  hard,  **  since 
I  have  never  given  in  before." 

"  It  is  not  for  a  care-free  existence  I  am  fighting,'^ 
he  wrote,  "  but  for  the  possibility  of  devoting  my — 
self  to  the  task  which  I  believe  and  know  has  beem. 
laid   upon    me   by   God.'*    Ibsen's   ambition   was   tc^ 
make  the  leaders  of  Norway  think  great.  tKoughts. 
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In  contrast  with  this  dire  situation  it  is  well  to  note 
that  from  Rome,  in  April,  1885,  Ibsen  told  Hegel  of 
his  aUowing  Josephson  at  Stockholm  to  have  the  per- 
manent acting  rights  of  ** Brand"  for  400  kroner, 
a  concession  due  to  the  difficulty  of  mounting  the 
piece.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  the  money  arrangements 
are,  fortunately,  of  less  importance  to  me  now  than 
when  I  was  beginning  to  write  *  Brand '  twenty  years 
ago  at  Ariccia." 

When  the  petition  was  mailed  it  left  Ibsen  with  lit- 
tle peace  of  mind.  In  the  interim  he  did  many  ser- 
vices for  his  friends — the  small  coterie  of  men  to 
whom  he  clung  as  though  they  were  all  going  to  de- 
sert him.  In  one  letter  to  Hegel  he  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  an  advance  on  the  second  edition  of 
"  Brand,"  not  forgetting,  however,  to  deduct  a  small 
amount  for  the  destitute  family  of  an  editor  who  had 
shown  considerable  sympathy  for  Denmark.  He  was 
writing  to  Birkeland,  sending  messages  to  all  his  old 
acquaintances,  among  them  Botten-Hansen,  who  was 
always  solicitous  in  his  behalf.  His  mind  was  not 
wholly  absorbed  bj'  anxietj',  for  he  was  still  ruminat- 
ing upon  "  Julian  " ;  nor  was  his  body  totally  neg- 
lected, since,  with  his  knapsack  over  his  shoulders, 
Ibsen  had  tramped,  district  by  district,  most  of  the 
territorj'  covered  by  the  Papal  States.  In  the  case 
of  Bjomson,  while  earnestly  striving  to  sail  clear  of 
misunderstanding,  the  waters  were  just  at  that  ten- 
sion when  the  slightest  zephyr  would  whip  them  into 
turbulent  waves. 

A  young  lawj'er  friend  of  George  Brandes  lived  in 
Rome  at  this  time — a  man  of  some  promise  and  of 
some  connection.  One  night,  after  a  visit  to  Sor- 
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rcnto,  he  jumped  out  of  his  bedroom  window  and  was 
instantly  killcc}.  The  facts  have  no  connection  with 
Ibsen,  save  that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Liid- 
vig  David,  and  that  this  incident,  shocking  in  Hb  ea- 
sential  details,  served  to  draw  Ibsen  and  Brandes  to- 
gether. The  fomier  wrote  a  long  letter  descriptive 
of  all  the  circumstances^^whichj  as  an  example  of 
reportorial  realism,  indicates  that  Ibsen  had  no  lack 
of  skill  in  recording  wljat  he  saw^  in  making  infer* 
enees  from  the  slightest  clues,  in  noting  faithfully 
the  external  scene.  The  grasp  of  the  repulsive  yet 
actual  conditions  was  worthy  of  Poe ;  his  dctiiiJs  were 
accurately  sta1:ed  aa  though  he  might  have  been  a 
detective;  and  his  imagination  built  up  the  motives 
which  might  have  led  to  tlie  deed.  He  himself  called 
his  account  cold  and  tnatter-of-f act ;  but  it  was  not 
indifferent  or  ruthless.  It  was  exaett  and  not  devoid 
of  feeling. 

Thus  occupied,  Ibsen  found  himself  with  a  load 
lifted  from  his  mind»  The  King  gave  orders  that 
the  grant  be  made  him;  and  on  May  10,  1866*  the 
Storthing  voted  unanimously  in  his  favour.  Botten- 
Hansen  was  partly  responsible  for  Uiis;  in  his  paper, 
the  lllujtrrret  Xfjhcdttilad,  he  hail  forcibly  and  sym- 
pathetically outlined  Ibsen's  case,  describing  how  im- 
minent was  the  fate  of  the  poet's  proTtirsing  cnn^r; 
there  w-^as  a  general  upheaval  in  hiii  behalf  and  the 
cloud  became  suddenly  lifted.  It  was  like  magic  to 
Ibsrn*a  nature;  **  you  splendid  fellow^/'  so  he  wrote 
to  his  friund*i;  and  the  Norwegian  Minister  of  Slate, 
George  Sibbem*  was  thanked  profoundly;  stpecijtHy 
bound  copies  of  **  Brand  "  exchanged  Iiands  quiclclyt 
and  one  was  forw  ardcd  to  His  Majesty  **  as  a  sawO 
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expression  of  my  most  submissive  gratitude."  In 
view  of  Ibsen's  later  utterances  about  the  State,  this 
might  seem  contradictory;  yet,  on  second  thought, 
it  will  only  be  another  point  in  favour  of  his  pessi- 
mism, which  aimed  toward  ultimate  truth  and  worth. 

Close  upon  this  came  an  additional  grant  from  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Trondhjem.  But  though  this 
tide  of  fortune  relieved  the  tension,  it  did  something 
far  more  lasting  for  Ibsen ;  it  cleared  his  path  of 
petty  considerations.  "My  future  is  now  assured," 
he  said,  "  and  I  can  devote  myself  undisturbedly  to 
my  calling." 

Ibsen  was  greatly  in  need  of  change  and  recre- 
ation, so  he  left  with  his  family  for  Frascati,  situ- 
ated in  the  Alban  Mountains,  near  ancient  Tusculum, 
and  there  began  to  think  out  his  next  work.  He  en- 
joyed nature  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  some  large  hu- 
man event,  but  he  did  not  respond  quickly  to  the  love 
of  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  From  the  windows  of  his 
Palazzo  rooms,  overlooking  the  sea  from  a  height  of 
2,000  feet,  there  stretched  before  him  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Campagna,  and  Rome.  In  the  twilight 
hours  he  could  view  many  ranges  of  mountains  along 
the  Sabine  country ;  but  it  was  as  a  battlefield  for  the 
world's  history  that  he  considered  them ;  if  there  was 
any  other  appreciation  it  was  not  enthusiastically 
shown.  Strangely,  Ibsen  was  beginning  to  think  that 
he  should  go  back  to  Norway. 

Substantial  ret_mTS  fmm  "JBrand  "  were  now  be- 
ing sent  to  him  by  Hegel,  and  he  was  busy  plan- 
ning  the  new  edition  of  "Love's  Comedy";  his  af- 
fairs were  in  that  state  which  would  ^'an 
ahead,  and  he  had  even  gone  so  far 
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chasing  a  lottery  ticket ;  there  was  shrcwflness  as  well 
as  love  of  excitement  in  the  last  venture* 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  found  the  people  in  a 
state  of  expectancy  regarding  how  far  the  Papal 
power  would  hold  out  against  political  conditions 
confronting  them;  in  case  of  a  revolution  he  wa» 
ready  to  barricade  himself  and  await  the  issue,  but 
when  actual  disturbance  threatened  the  Holy  See  by 
Garibaldi's  determination  to  march  upon  Home  in 
September,  1867,  Ibsen  left  with  his  family.  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Europe  was  in  a  ferment. 

His  correj^pondence  was  beginning  to  e^ihibii  some 
irritation  concerning  Bjomson,  though  on  the  sur* 
face  it  was  trying  to  hold  the  break  in  check ;  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  attending  to  his  publishing  affairs, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  revolving  in  Iiis  mind 
the  themes  for  new  plays,  one  of  which  was  to  have 
dealt  with  the  period  of  Christian  rV\  if  it  had  pro- 
gressed any  farther  tlian  a  mere  suggestion.  He  was 
ripe  for  the  maturity  of  something-  By  January  5, 
1867,  he  wrote  to  Hegel  confessing  that  **  Peer 
Gynt  '*  was  well  under  way. 

He  regarded  it  only  as  a  long  dramatic  poem,  half 
mythical  yet  modern^  with  no  direct  polemics  and 
therefor^  £ar  different  in  tone  from  "BrauH^^';  he 
did  rapid  work  upon  it,  disporting  himself  from  act 
to  act  with  a  certain  abandon  which  his  former  epic 
lacked-  On  January  5,  1867j  the  scenario  was 
sketched  and  the  first  act  begun;  by  March,  1867, 
he  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  second  act ;  and 
from  Ischia,  on  August  8*  he  was  sending  to  Hegel, 
by  the  Consul-General  of  Naples,  three  acts  complete* 
The  whole  matter  lay  clearly  before  him ;  his  eiact- 
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ness  in  writing  went  so  far  that  he  could  tell  when 
each  part  would  be  finished,  and  how  many  pages  the 
manuscript  would  make  in  print. 
Vlbsen  was  proud  of  the  fantastic  yet  real  charac- 
ter of  "  Peer  Gynt " ;  the  wild  boy  hlad  lived  in  Gud- 
brandsdal,  and  was  still  known  to  the  peasantry  there. 
He  had  to  resort  to  Asbjomsen's  "  Norwegian  Fairy 
Tale  Book,'*  in  the  section  "  Pictures  from  the  Moun- 
tains,'' for  whatever  there  was  of  known  authentic- 
ity ;  but  that  there  was  little  fact  available  appeared 
to  please  Ibsen,  since  it  allowed  freer  scope  to  his 
imagination.  While  writing  at  Ischia,  the  weather 
was  excruciatingly  hot. 

The  publication  of  a  new  play  by  Ibsen  was  always 
an  event  of  some  moment;  even  thus  early,  due  most 
likely  to  the  unprecedented  sale  of  "  Brand,"  there 
was  sufficient  curiosity  about  the  matter  to  prompt 
Ibsen's  asking  Hegel  to  maintain  discreet  silence 
about  "  Peer  Gynt.'*  When  Ibsen  surveyed  in  retro- 
spect the  writing  of  this  formless  piece,  he  said  to 
Hansen  that  being  so  far  away  from  home,  he  grew 
reckless,  mixing  legend  with  fact,  and  drawing  on 
his  youthful  experiences.  In  Ase,  he  depicted  his 
own  mother,  heightening  the  effect  by  contrasting 
her  in  treatment  with  Brand's  mother ;  ^  in  the  wealth 
of  John  Gynt  we  detect  the  former  comforts  of  the 
Ibsen  family.  "  It  is  wild  and  formless,"  he  con- 
fessed to  Grosse,  "  written  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences— as  I  dare  to  write  only  far  away  from 
home."  2 

'  His  mother,  so  he  confessed,  also  served  as  a  model   for 
Ingeborg  in  "  The  Pretenders." 
'Brandes  called  this  material  thankless,  though  not  denying 
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As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  years 
coine  the  Norwegian's  modem  social  dramas,  with 
their  theories  of  mart: rage,  their  problems  involving 
the  sex  question,  their  discussions  of  heredity,  of 
congenital  decay,  will  survive  the  test  of  time,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  moral  code  is  a  relative  code^ 
If  "  Peer  Gynt ''  outlasts  ''  A  Doirs  House/'  some 
wUl  say  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
poetry  has  a  certain  lasting  quality  over  and  above 
prose-  But  the  form  is  only  a  framework  after  alU 
The^ssence  of  life  in  "  Peer  Gynt  ''rests  in  Its  fresh- 
ness, its  indefinite  application,  its  peculiM  .^P^aI* 
We  see  in  it  the  same  austerity  of  design,  despite  its 
range  of  fancy  and  its  simple,  primitive  folk*lorc 
foundation,  which  marked  ^^  Brand  " ;  and  in  both 
there  is  that  epic  strength  beneath  the  allegory  wbieh 
characterizes  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress*'* 

In  Ibsen's  personal  grom  th,  "  Peer  Gynt  "  occupies 
a  unique  place;  its  significance  can  hardly  be  sep- 
arated  from  its  obverse  companion.     Together  they 

a  €«rtatn  attraetjyeness  in  the  details.  **  Benutips  and  trutlia 
ure  of  far  Ic^s  value  thun  beauty  and  fnith  in  the  singular, 
and  Ibsen's  poetn  is  neither  beautiful  m>T  iruc**  Writing  to 
him  from  Dresden*  Julf  15,  IB69^  Ibsen  b  ready  with  h'tn  cm- 
tomarj  combativpne^s:  **  1  cannot  agree  with  ^oti  regarding  the 
pftrt5  of  *Feer  Gynt'  referred  ta  Of  course,  1  how  before 
the  laws  of  beatity,  but  I  hare  no  re);rAfd  for  its  cotiventians^ 
You  nACie  Michael  Angelo.  In  my  apinion  no  one  hm  Alnni^d 
more  tiftn'mht  the  convention*  of  l>cttuly  than  tic;  ncvrrtlveie«jf« 
everything  which  he  hn*  trenlcd  in  bcjiutifuJ,  because  it  if  futt 
of  elm  racier.  Itiiphaersi  mt  has  j»ever  rciilly  mirnM^d  rtic.  .  .  . 
Be^tdes,  the  Scjuthcmer's  a'sthetit*  principles  nrc  quite  different 
from  our»;  he  wiint»  M(>»oliite  beauty;  while  to  us  eonventitKial 
ugltneat  may  he  tj^utJfyl  by  virtue  of  It*  inherent  truth***  TliA* 
Ji  another  sidelight  on  how  Ita^^r  jmpre^^cd  Jb^^n. 
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indicate  his  groping  for  a  solution  of  ttiAt  ipdivid- 
ualism  which  he  was  so  ardently  championing;  Uiey 
represent  his  feelinp^  as  being  stronp^est  at  that  time 
m  favour  of  men,  although  his  individualistic  de- 
mands were  later  to  include  the  whole  realm  of  wom- 
anhood. **  Think  of  me,"  exclaims  Agnes,  **  sitting 
stiU  •  •  •  who  am  debarred  from  the  strife  and 
catch  no  glimmer  from  the  fire  of  action." 

That  broadening  of  his  viewpoint,  so  as  to  include 
both  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  right,  is  sug- 
gested by  Jaeger  in  his  biography.  In  "  Peer  Gynt  " 
one  is  able  to  detect  the  germ  of  Helmer's  character 
as  developed  in  "  A  Doll's  House."  Peer,  caught  in 
the  wiles  of  Anitra's  sensuousness,  declares  how  his 
love  for  her  must  be  satisfied :  "  Every  inch  and  fibre 
of  you,  will-less,  without  yea  or  nay,  I  must  know 
filled  full  of  me."  That  is  the  Helmcr  who  confronts 
Nora  when  she  would  leave  home,  husband,  children, 
because  of  the  lack  of  spiritual  affinity  in  her  mar- 
ried life.  \ 

"  Thou  art,  first  and  foremost,  wife  and  mother," 
says  Helmer. 

"  That  I  no  longer  believe,"  is  Nora's  reply.  "  I 
believe  that  I  am,  first  and  foremost,  a  human  be- 
ing    ...     " 

Ibsen  has  ccmceived  two  figures  to  exemplify  his 
meaning  of  the  word  Individuality — the  plus  and  the 
minus  poles  of  humanity;  the  stoic  Brand,  fighting 
against  the  very  irresolution  which  Peer  typifies ;  the 
one  determinate,  cruel  in  his  over-riding  will,  marches 
through  where  Peer  always  goes  around — facing 
death  of  parent,  child  and  wife — meeting  death  him- 
^f — fox  jan  idea ;  the  other,  aU-sufficicjit,  losing  per- 
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spective,  responsibility,  moral  accountability — und 
even  deceiving  himself  as  to  the  reality  of  life.  Nd* 
ther  of  them  is  human,  if  judged  literally;  thej  are^ 
super-positive  and  super-negative  figures;  but  both 
have  points  of  human  application.  Each  stands  for 
m  theory,  yet  each  is  a  character*  This  was  the 
double  quality  underlying  Everyman. 

In  '*  Brand,"  the  canvas  is  grim,  cold,  white,  bleak 
and  rugged;  it  is  cruel,  and  so  in  his  individuality  i& 
the  hero,  "  Peer  Gynt  '*  is  tempered  slightly,  though 
there  are  the  same  mouutains  and  the  same  sheer 
rocks  and  tarns.  Thereto  is  added  the  fancy  of  elfs 
and  nixies — a  fancy  caught  and  quaintly  expressed 
in  the  Grieg  motive  of  the  march  through  the  Hall 
of  the  Dovre  King, 

The  struggle,  the  largeness  of  both  these  dramas 
are  within.  The  soul-development  is  the  prime  fac- 
tor. The  symbolism  in  "  Brand  *'  is  profuse  and  pro- 
found ;  in  **  Peer  Gynt "  it  is  wholly  fantastic. 
Brand  is  the  philosopher,  the  polemic,  the  critic  of 
Norwegian  weakness ;  Jeer  is  the  poet,  the  dreamen 
tho  vpry  weakness  of  Norw&TJier&elf;  Our  analysis  oT 
**  Brand  "  is  sufficiently  clear  to  emphasize  that  from 
its  very  vital  expression  resulted  the  natural  birth  of 
"  Peer  Gynt."  Brand,  the  determinate,  says :  *'  Only 
go  about  this  country  and  observe  each  man  and  you 
will  see  that  everjoiie  has  learnt  to  be_a  little  of  e^'ery- 
thing  .  *  t  He  is  a  fraction  in  great  and  smalK 
a  fraction  in  evil  and  a  fraction  in  good;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  every  factor  of  the  fraction  utterly  viti- 
ates all  the  rest."  In  thij^  cry  against  vf^i;!i,thitiQtiT  In 
Brand's  plea,  "  Do  not  be  one  thing  one  day  •  -  , 
wd  somelKng  else  Uie  mcsXr  i^i  mt^W  see  Peer,  tlic 
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jncjpjttgtant.  With  Brand,  he  forms  the  compensating 
balance. 

Who  is  this  "  Peer  Gynt "  of  Ibsen's  creation?  In- 
deed, a  picturesque,  lovable  rascal  of  a  boy — one 
whose  brain  is  a  storehouse  of  legends  so  vivid  as  to 
be  almost  real,  so  real  as  to  be  almost  personal. 
When  Peer  lies  to  his  mother  he  does  so  with  perfect 
unconcern,  so  near  is  he  in  imagination  to  the  hero 
of  his  adventure.  His  mother  listens  to  his  hair- 
breadth happenings — ^and  pales  over  her  son's  nar- 
row escapes — ^then  wakens  to  their  utter  falsity.  Yet, 
though  she  is  angry,  the  mother-instinct  is  above  all 
other  considerations.  STip  hsLn  Amhifjpns  for  Pppr^ 
while  he  dreams  his  time  away  MdJqses^Ingridj  the 
village  maidirfor  a  wife.  When  Peer  is  told  this  he 
greets  it  lightly,  and  would  go  to  the  wedding.  Does 
it  avail  if  Ase,  the  mother,  showers  her  wrath  upon 
the  head  of  this  culpable,  careless,  heedless  scape- 
grace? Does  it  matter  if  she  threaten  to  shame  him, 
to  show  him  what  he  is  worth?  It  has  no  effect  upon 
Peer,  who  lifts  the  little  woman  to  the  roof  of  a  shed 
and  goes  his  way  casually  to  Hegstad  farm — the  im- 
postor, the  ne'er-do-weel.  He  cares  nothing  for  what 
hejji^it  is  what  he  j^fcams  of  being — a  Kaiser,  a 
King — anything  and  everything  but  himself,  which 
he  should  be. 

With  all  his  irresponsibility,  however.  Peer  smarts 
under  the  gibes  of  the  passers-by ;  he  is  kno\*Ti  by  liis 
neighbours  for  an  inconsequent  liar.  The  villagers 
call  him  scatter-brains,  and  they  censure  him;  but 
what  at  first  might  be  called  shame  in  Peer  soon  dwin- 
dles into  mere  indifference ;  he  throws  himself  down  in 
the  road  and  watches  a  cloud  change  shape  and  bring 
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before  him  the  whole  fanciful  panorama  of  his  kni* 
Kerdom.  Yet  it  h  difficult  for  him  to  countenance 
Hcoro*  As  the  people  go  by  him  tn  gay  attire.  Peer 
glances  suddenly  at  his  unfit  clothes,  and  would  go 
back ;  perhaps,  after  a  fashion,  he  has  some  dim  con- 
sciousness of  the  stmging  truth  of  the  gibes.  But 
intention  dies  on  the  inonient.  The  music  of  the 
dance  is  heard  afar  at  Hegstad  farm  and  carries 
Peer  headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  revellers » 

Here  the  girls  already  know  him  at  his  full  value; 
they  draw  away  with  coquettish  alarm >  and  on  all 
Sides  he  meets  with  scant  welcome.  But  there  are 
others  present  as  downcast  as  he.  The  bride  has 
locked  herself  away  from  the  bridegroom,  and  he, 
disconsolate  youth,  has  not  the  cunning  or  the  iiig^ 
nuity  to  reach  her.  The  passing  of  Solveig  at  this 
moment  is  the  first  indication  ol  Hie  salvation  theine 
m  the  drama >  t'eer  asks  Ti¥r~"tar  dance — ^she  lai  m 
stranger  in  that  throng,  yet  she,  too,  like  the  re»t^ 
withdraws  so  soon  as  she  learns  his  name — a  name 
symbolical  throughout  the  country  of  the  type  of 
man  he  is. 

There  is  no  conscience  powerfully  active  in  Peer 
Gynt;  no  instinctive  regard  for  feeling,  Bi^t  Ibsen 
somehow  does  make  us  reaHze  tlie  indescribable 
union  linking  these  two;  despite  Solveig^s  rcfuital  to 
dance,  notwithstanding  Peer's  subsequent  drinking 
**  to  spite  you,  because  you  had  Iiurt  me  " — some- 
wliere«  here,  at  this  moment,  destiny  touches  them 
both*  Peer,  the  liar,  moves  idly  from  group  to  group, 
glibly  narrating  his  marvellous  happen ing^i.  Then 
in  a  spirit  of  pique,  wliich  follows  Solveig*s  turning 
from  him,  he  hcarkt^iiJ*  \o  tlu*  brich-groonu     Will  be 
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rescue  the  bride  from  her  seclusion?  Aye,  and  more 
too,  there  is  devihnent  in  Peer  Gynt ;  he  steals  Ingrid, 
takes  her  away  up  the  hill  side,  and  thereby  wins  the 
enmity  of  the  village  folks.  Ase  reaches  the  scene  at 
the  height  of  the  general  surprise;  her  intention  of 
soundly  rating  her  son  disappears  in  the  face  of  a 
fear  that  some  ill  may  befall  him. 

How  about  Ingrid,  the  bride?  Peer  wakens  to  his 
folly  with  the  impetus  taken  from  his  sails;  he  will 
have  naught  to  do  with  her  now;  the  spirit  is  dull, 
the  sensation  of  the  moment  exhausted. 

•*Dfevil  take  all  recollections! 
Devil  take  the  tribe  of  women— 
AU  but  one—!" 

To  him  she  has  not  the  purity  of  Solveig;  with  her 
presence  she  does  not  sanctify.  We  needs  must  smile 
over  the  naive  lack  in  Peer's  moral  nature — the  na- 
ture of  a  boy.  He  throws  the  girl  over  as  he  would 
a  passing  humour;  he  is  blind  to  the  consequences, 
though  he' cowers  before  them  later  in  the  Dovre 
King's  hall. 

And  so  they  part,  just  as  Ase,  with  Solvcig  and  her 
mother  and  father,  arrive  in  search  of  the  miscreant 
Peer,  with  his  inheritance  of  a  drunkard  father  and 
his  own  bringing  up  on  dreams  that  served  to  make 
his  mother  forget  her  cares.    Asc's  excuse  is  this : 

''Some  take  to  brandy,  and  others  to  lies; 
And  we — ^why  we  took  to  fairy-tales 
Of  princes  and  trolls,  and  of  all  sorts  of  l)easts; 
And  of  bride-rapes  as  well." 

For  the  f^rst  tipie  Peer  feels  a  glow  of  lifeJn  his 
veins:  there  jg  ft  necessity  for  action,  else  the  village 
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will  be  on  his  he^Ts:  he  sports  with  the  sffitgr-girts, 
the  sensuous  side  of  his  nature  welling  to  the  sur- 
face, and  soon 5  alone  and  dizzy  in  the  Ronde  Moun- 
tains, heaviness  overtakes  tiim.  A  curiom  cloud 
again  strikes  his  fancj  and  he  gazes  upward  from  the 
ground  where  he  lies.  He  will,  indeed,  ride  himself 
pure  of  soul,  as  the  birds  in  the  cold  breath  of  the 
wind.  Far  and  away  lie  hies  with  the  wandering  of 
his  mind,  seeing  the  former  wealth  of  his  father, 
"Thou  art  come  of  Rreat  things,**  he  cries,  **  iifid 
great  thinjgs  shall  come  of  thee !  "  Will  this  not  make 
him  act?  Thus  dreaming,  the  Green-Clad  Woman 
^       creeps  upon  him. 

Let  us  seek  to  explain  this  symbol  of  darkness,  of 
the  supernatural.  In  his  unconscious  state.  Peer 
comes  beneath  her  wiles  and  falls  to  the  lowest  level 
of  lust;  he  assumes  part  of  the  inhumanness  of  the 
trolls, — ^goblins,  who  gibber  to  him  of  sin,  of  wild  hv- 
ing.  He  would  deceive  himself  even  at  this  moment, 
imagining  the  Dovre  woman  very  beautiful  despite 
her  defdl-mity.  In  the  midst  of  this  hideous  scene, 
carried  there  by  this  daughter  of  the  TroU  King, 
Peer  crouches  and  shivers  as  misshapen  creatures  ri^e 
up  before  hiin  and  spread  worry  in  their  wake.  He 
has  been  brought  here  on  the  back  of  a  pig  ^ — itiall 
he  make  his  escape?  Behold,  here  before  him  is  the 
consequence,  the  embodiment  of  self-sufficiency — the 

•Thl*i  riding  on  thi*  backs  af  wild  wilmiilfl  and  birds  Is  & 
<^miiion  fldvt'ntitre  in  the  Ic^cndi^  of  the  North,  For  childrnt, 
II  most  cxcrUcnt  stoi>*  is  flutt  of  **  ^Hie  Wondrrftil  AdvriYtnrrj< 
of  Nilu*'  by  St'lmft  Lufferlftf  (Tr.,  Velnia  Swnn^too  Howard) 
(DouM^HT,  Piigc^  IfKHl,  ttk  book  adopted  by  the  public  tcfaoolt 
of  Sweden. 
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trolls  to  themselves  are  enough!    To  be  wholly  like   ^ 
them,  he  must  drink  of  their  brew,  even  though  it  be 
not  to  his  taste;  'tis  enough  for  him  that  it  is  home- 
brewed— ^Ibsen's  thrust  at  Norwegian  provincialism. 

Furthermore,  Peer  must  wear  a  tail,  he  must  slit  his^ 
eyes  in  order  to  view  things  troll-fashion.  But  once 
changed,  human  sight  will  be  his  no  longer.  It  is  not 
Peer^s  custom  to  be  constant  to  one  thing,  he  must 
always  have  an  outlet  for  retreat ;  his  imagmation  he 
can  rely  on  to  carry  him  any  distance,  but  his  wUl 
is  weak,  inconstant.  There  is  not  that  within  him  to 
be  even  a  Troll  entire.  He  now  determines  in  a  vague 
way  to  escape  from  this  plague.  But  what  of  the 
Green-Clad  Woman?  Will  he  marry  her,  or  will  the 
son,  symbolizing  the  consequences  of  his  act,  come 
ignobly  into  the  world — a  new  sin  bom  of  an  old  one? 
Light-hearted  boy — ^what  means  lust  to  him? 

Intent  on  escape  Peer  fights  his  way,  tortured  by 
innumerable  nixies.  Into  the  coils  of  the  Boyg  he  is 
cast — an  obscure,  an  intangible  spirit  of  compromise 
stretched  in  his  path.  He  battles,  he  strikes,  he  tries 
to  go  forward  and  backward — always  the  Boyg — a 
maze  of  confusion.  He  must  go  around,  he  cannot 
go  through.  Is  there  such  a  coil  of  compromise  for 
us  to-day?  Ask  inclination  if  society  will  allow  it  to 
be  satisfied — see  whether  habit  and  custom  do  not 
hem  in  the  individual.  Society  would  cast  such  as 
Brand  into  prison.  From  this  nightmare  of  irresolu- 
tion Peer  wakens  to  find  himself  in  the  mountains  by 
Ase^s  saeter.  At  a  distance  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
Solveig.  "  Beg  her,"  he  pleads  to  the  little  sister, 
Helga,  "  beg  her  not  to  forget  me !  *'  Herein  Peer 
grips  our  sympathy. 
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He  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  nn 
outcast;  dreamer  though  he  he,  the  power  of  mcm- 
orj — an  Ibsen  trait — is  always  rife.  And  so  he 
builds  him  a  hut  in  the  forest,  the  snow  lying  deep  on 
the  ground*  Thus,  alone,  Solvcig  comes  to  him, 
drawn  thitlier  by  a  bond  which  Peer  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand. FathoSj  tenderness  creep  into  his  aoul  as 
he  takes  the  girl  in^-but  passion,  no^^  never!  She 
lias  given  up  afl  for  the  love  of  him— will  he  under- 
/  stand  ?  IJisJoyis  tlmt  of  mere  com  pan  i  on  sh  ij>— t  he 
/     sacrifice  means  notliing  else^  lie  grips  naught  but 

f^      the  husk  of  delight, 

^^^^  So  housed,  Peer  once  more  is  confronted  by  the 
Green-Clad  Woman  with  the  Ugly  Brat — a  living 
sign  of  his  former  lust^he  who  is  lame  in  his  shank 
**  just  as  you  too  [Peer  Gynt]  are  lame  in  your 
fiouh*'  Peer  denies  them  both,  but  after  all  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  discard  one^s  Uiuuglits  and  desires^ 
once  they  are  spent.  The  bare  glimmer  of  con- 
science warns  hhn  this  hideous  fact  will  ever  crop  up 
between  him  and  Solveig,  the  pure*  What  must  he 
do?  A  positive  action  is  the  result;  he  must  not  eon- 
I  taminate  Salveig*s  goodness — ^Ivimself  thus  bcfouledt 
\  he  slips  away  rather  than  soil  by  his  presence. 

He  hastens  to  his  mother's  hut  only  to  find  her 
dying.  Brand's  mother  dies  also»  hut  note  the  dif- 
ference in  eacli  son*  Brand  has  said  that  should  Im 
mother  repent  her  ill-gotten  gainst  and  should  she 
then  send  for  him  he  will  come*  His  stoicism  is  m  cm- 
ciJi.^ion  for  liim.  Peer  sees  his  mother  in  the  filial 
throes,  a  glassy  fixedness  overspreading  her  eye«,  and 
he  dodges  the  immediate  issue.  In  the  spirit  of  fan* 
ta^itieal  bravado  he  drives  her,  with  the  bed-post 
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horse,  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven — framing  legend 
upon  legend,  drowning  the  death-rattle  in  the  noise 
of  his  make-believe.  The  scene  is  throbbing  with  hu- 
man value — the  sheer  wantonness  of  its  action  is 
compelling — the  child-like  bcayjj  of  its  tragic  incon- 
sequence is  the  hjghest  poetic  expression  in  Ibsen.  In 
the^ansneld  production  the  tenderness  of  this  situa- 
tion was  strikingly  felt.  Peer,  the  liar,  was  a  most 
lovable  fellow.  Bending  over  the  dead  mother,  he 
whispers : 

•*  For  all  of  your  days  I  thank  youT^*^ 
For  beatings  and  luUabys  I  **  V^ 

Thirty  years  pass  and  Peer  is  middle-aged.  From 
now  on  the  most  prosaic  of  incidents  befall  him; 
gross  materialism  works  Its  ill.  Ibsen  makes  use 
of  a  certain  extravagance  of  conception  here,  but 
he  falls  into  a  critical  vein  that  is  incompatible  with 
the  dominant  tone  of  the  whole  poem.  In  Morocco, 
Peer  is  Croesus,  surrounded  by  friends  of  all  climes, 
men  who  tickle  his  vanity  and  have  their  eyes  riveted 
on  the  main  chance.  He  is  still  intent  upon  the  gain- 
ing  of  his  kaiserdom,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  question  his  process  toward  attaining 
it.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  memory — the  Green-Clad  One 
and  Solveig — those  two  extremes  in  his  life's  way! 
He  has  traded — and  traded  well — in  slaves  and  in 
Bibles.  Norway  is  in  truth  the  faint-hearted  replica 
of  Peer  Gynt,  with  the  same  indifferent  religion  and 
the  same  indefinite  character.  When  Ibsen  hits  hard, 
he  does  not  spare  either  Peer  or  the  Nation : 

•*  TTie  essence  of  the  art  of  daring. 
The  art  of  bravery  in  act. 
Is  this:   To  stand  with  choice- free  foot. 
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Amkl  the  trenrhrfous  snurps  of  life — 

To  know  for  sure  that  otli^r  da^a 

Hcmam  beyond  the  cliiy  of  battle — 

To  know  that  ever  in  the  tcrt 

A  bridge  for  your  retrctit  statida  open. 

Tills  theorj''  hiis  borne  me  nn, 

Ha*  given  my  whole  career  its  eolours 

And  this  same  theory  I  inherit* 

A  race-gift,  from  my  childhod*s  home,'* 

With  no  direct  path  in  view,  therefore,  Peer  Gynt 
would  be  Emperor  over  all  the  world  by  might  of  the 
weaiih  lie  has  made.  His  vision  thus  distorted^  as 
hfljTy  in  its  wa^gs  though  liis  eyes  had  been  slit_trolt- 
f  a^jops  Yflinglorious  and  inflated  by  the  idea  of  hi» 
own  importance,  it^  is  not  long  before  gold  and  yacht 
are  craftily  enticed  from  him  by  these  various  frtencis 
of  his  aboard,  but  not  felicitously,  however,  in  view 
of  the  outcome.  Ibsen's  fiarcastic  side-thrust* 
through  this  act  are  numberless  and  are  of  small 
value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  give  espression  to  his 
persistent  irritation  over  national  anemia.  There  is 
a  spectacular  closing  to  Peer's  "  gentleman"  days* 
A  fearful  explosion  occurs  on  his  yacht  after  it  falla 
into  the  hands  of  his  solicitous  guests,  and  every* 
thing  aboard  is  lost*  First,  fearful  in  his  anattieinas, 
Peer  now  gives  thanks  that  he  has  escaped  with  his 
life.  As  for  God,  "  He  takes  fatherly  thought  for 
my  personal  weal;  but  economical— no,  that  He 
isn*t !  •* 

In  ]Mr,  Maiisfiehrs  acting  version,  the  sci»nes  to* 
ward  the  clone  of  the  play  are  freely  cut ;  confusion 
and  loss  of  unity — if  **  Peer  G^Tit  **  may  be  said  to 
Iiave  any  artistic  unity  other  than  that  every  !*c«*ne 
is  a  pltase  of  tltis  demand  of  his — result  theref  rotu. 
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a  fact  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  sacrificing 
wholly  those  incidents  or  vagaries  in  the  East.  One 
is  never  a  prophet  in  one's  own  country,  but  there  is 
no  telling  how  easily  others  may  be  deceived  by  the 
outward  garb.  Peer  is  hailed  prophet  in  an  Arabian 
camp  because  of  a  costume  which  is  thrown  in  his 
way  by  chance.  But  he  becomes  neither  prophet  nor 
himself 9  though  he  easily  deceives  himself.  Headlong 
he  falls  into  greater  absurdities,  charmed  by  the 
physical  grace  of  a  maid  named  Anitra,  inveigled  by 
wiles  and  the  rhythm  of  dance  and  of  song,  himself 
inflated  by  shallow  feelings,  a  coxcomb  of  selfishness, 
blind  to  the  fact  that  this  same  Anitra  is  waiting  her 
moment  to  fleece  him,  which  she  soon  proceeds  to  do. 
Thus  rifled  of  wealth.  Peer  Gynt  is  wholly  at  a  loss. 

But  as  a  dreamer,  a  self-deceiver,  he  is  resource- 
ful. Ibsen  is  inclined  to  mix  his  motives,  perhaps  the 
better  to  show  that  however  bad  he  was  in  his  weak- 
ness. Peer  Gynt  at  least  had  some  faint  idea  of  this 
weakness  of  will.  "Know  3'ou  what  it  is  to  live?*' 
asks  he  of  Anitra : 

"  It  is  to  be  wafted 
Dry-shod  down  the  stream  of  time. 
Wholly,  solely  as  oneself  .... 
Aged  eagle  moults  his  plumage. 
Aged  fogey  lags  declining,    .    .    . 
One  and  all  get  withered  souls. 
Youth!    Ah  Youth!    I  mean  to  reign    .    .    . 
.     .    .    enthronM  in  the  freshness 
Of  a  woman's  virgin  thoughts." 

I  cannot  help  but  fee)  that  this  part  of  "  Peer  Gynt  " 
prompted  George  Bernard  Shaw  to  write  his  "  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra.*'     There  is  the  same  spaciousness  of 
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scenei  the  same  half  reallzAtion  of  the  poetry  of  the 
East,  and  the  same  jocose  point  of  view,  Ibsen  gave 
reins  to  his  fancy  and  went  wheresoe'er  tlie  opportu- 
nity was  best  fitted  for  a  few  thrusts  he  wanted  to 
make.  He  and  Peer  Gjnt  stand  avowedly  the  same 
in  i^nmll  particulars. 

Finding  it  necessary  to  prime  still  furthert  Mr. 
IVfansficId  omitted  most  of  the  final  scenes  in  the 
fourth  act — incidents  thrusting  sarcasm  upon  the 
language  reformers;  introducing  a  mad-house  which 
occupies  the  same  relation  to  Peer  that  the  Ice- 
Church  does  to  Brand,  and  interspersing  the  dialogue 
with  unessential  local,  political,  and  social  references. 
Then  follows  the  real  poetic  and  logical  conclusion. 

We  are  given  a  vision  of  Solveig  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  her  Peer,  a  motive  beaut  if ullj  conceived 
in  music  by  Grieg.  But  it  is  a  long  voyage  before 
their  meeting!  ^"*^  fraught  witJi  many  agonies  for 
Peer — scenes  which  represent,  in  cxtcrnalization,  the 
spiritual  upheaval  in  his  breast-  On  board  a  ship  in 
the  North  Sea,  his  solitary  figure,  careworn  and  soul- 
skk,  is  pathetic  Strange  ideas  come  to  htm  in  the 
funn  of  a  PasHcnger,  who,  in  grotesque  manner,  tug- 
gcsts  to  him  a  possible  death  at  sea*  Soon  after,  the 
vessel  IS  wrecked  and  Peer  fights  for  his  life,  and 
struggles  to  gain  for  lumself  alone  the  support  of  a 
floating  spar;  the  weird  Passenger  haunts  liim  even 
here.  **  Have  you  gained  the  victory  thjit  Is  given 
in  dread?  '*  he  asks  of  Peen  Yes,  tliift  lime  fear  does 
conquer  Hie  indiffen^nce  of  his  nature,  **  I  musi 
ashore!**  he  cries,  Ibsen  wrote  with  a  vagabond 
datioHi  and  hi«  technique  was  in  thorough  corre«pand- 
cnce. 
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Because  of  Uiis  willing  he  soon  finds  hhnself  neitr 
Bolvcig-s  liut,  where  an  auction  is  going  on;  we  are 
rcniUHkd  somewhat  of  the  return  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
from  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  Peer's  name  and  the 
tradition  of  his  wild  wajs  arc  still  common  talk 
among  the  %*illage  people.  Thgn,  into  their  tnidst 
comes  the  wanderer — he  would  sell  and  be  rid  of  that 
whicli  he  has  bought  with  ruin^ — his  dreams,  his^ai- 
I  serdom^  his  crown  of  straw — ^all  he  would  sell, 
^B  It  dawns  upon  hini,  while  wandering  in  the  deep 
^^forest  soon  after,  that  he  is  very  near  the  hut  he  built 
for  himself— it  Im^^^luilteiigd  Soh eig^  these  long  jears 
of  his  transpressing — there  his  true  kaiserjom  lay. 

Already  along  the  road  the  Button-Moulder  is 
coming.  He  calls  to  Peer,  as  Death  called  to  Every- 
man* What  is  to  become  of  this  Gyntian  wreck?  He 
It  to  be  melted  up  in  a  crucible  and  used  over  again 
in  the  making  of  another  man.  For  he  is  neither  good 
nor  bad — only  cast,  as  it  often  happensj  in  a  wrong 
mould  of  life*  Peer  himself  confesses:  "At_W2I5t 
you  may  call  me  a  sort  of  a  bungler — but  certain ly 
ii€ft  an  exceptionai  smner*"  Can  he  then  prove  that  he 
y^  has  been  himself  all  tKese  days?  Where  is  the  wit- 
ness to  appear  in  his  behalf?  In  the  hall  of  the 
Dovre  King  did  not  Peer  refuse  to  be  changed  into 
aught  but  himself?  Yesj  for  his  motto  was  that  of 
the  trolls—**  To  thyself  be  enough.**  Therefore  it  is 
useless  for  the  Monstei^King  to  appear  in  his  defence.^ 

^  [ii  the  Ibseti  Conference,  held  by  M.  Henri  Liehtcnliergert 

we  note  the  fallow!  ng:    ^*  Ib^n  djsting:ue  cntre  la  uiormie  del 

qui  est:  "Sols  toi-mrme*,  et  In  morale  des  trolls,  ^'trei 

rurftf  moiti^  homine^^  mollis  In^te^  qui  est:  *f^uffis-toi  i 

La  prctut^re  ilc  ces  formuies  defbiU  i*itul|vidutiUsmtf 
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Solveig  is  singing  nearby,  "  There/*  pleads  Peer 
to  the  Button-Moulder,  **  there  I  will  surely  find  the 
list  of  my  sins*"  But  Solveig,  when  qucstiotied, 
knows  naught  of  them.  **  Tlioy  hast  made  all  my 
life  as  a  beautiful  songj"  she  says.  '*  Where  was  I, 
as  myself,  all  these  years?"  questions  Peer,  while 
Death  shmds  by.  ''*  In  my  faith,  in  my  hope,  and  in 
my  love,"  she  replies,  a  radiance  BufFusing  her  face. 

<Down  on  his  knees,  with  his  head  in  her  lap^J^eer^ds 
his_kaiserdom  at  last.  No  matter  whether  Death 
overtake  him  now,  this  negative  figure  lives  to  see  the 
eo:;gr_2ih^  philosophy. 

Here,  then,  is  the  story  of  Peer  Gynt — a  majestic 
moral  tale,  as  enacted  by  Mr,  Mansfield.  The  play 
is  rkh  in  atmospherej  varied  in  colour  of  mountain 
and  moorland,  and  its  extravagance  of  scene-display  >\ 
is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  difficult  way  of  its  practi-  ■ 
cal  presentation.  One  reading  of  the  text  will  suffice 
to  indicate  why  the  role  in  every  particular  covered 
the  characteristics  marking  the  work  of  Richard 
^fansfield.  Never  before  then  had  such  demands  been 
focusscd  for  him  on  a  single  character;  even  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  lacked  the  youthfulness,  though  possess-  ■ 
ing  a  similar  braggadocio.  In  **  Peer  Gynt ''  tliere 
^arc  changes  that  occur  from  scene  to  scene,  challeng- 
ing comparison,  so  close  do  they  follow  one  upon  the 
other.  The  rdle  calk  for  boyishness  of  soul  as  well 
as  of  body,  a  youth  who  sings  a  careless  song,  full 
of  unalloyed  exuberance.  It  calls  for  the  proctsa  of 
growing  old.  The  accom(jHshmcnt  of  these  demands 
w  as  the  final  triumph  of  Alansfit'ld,  the  actor. 

permis  ti  Mjrittme;  k  seeonde  mnrquf  It  point  oli  11  se  fnlt 
0gnitaat9  et  devjeat  ninii  d^gmdjint  pour  \&  n&kure  humsliK.'' 
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The  first  edition  *  of  "  Peer  Gynt "  was  published 
on  November  14, 1867,  and,  within  a  fortnight,  it  re- 
ceived another  printing ;  it  seized  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple because  of  its  variety  and  fantasy,  because,  more- 
over, by  the  very  criticism  of  national  failings,  a 
sense  of  possible  national  strength  W6is  suggested  to 
them.  To  the  very  core  it  was  a  product  of  the 
North,  instinct  with  its  manners,  its  feelings,  and  its 
traditional  aspirations;  if  the  Italian  landscape  put 
any  impress  upon  its  scenic  scheme,  it  is  hardly  evi- 
dent. The  satire  is  mingled  with  no  spleen,  and  in 
fact  made  use  of  with  no  large  organic  purpose — 
and  being  but  timely  comment,  this  same  satire,  as 
applied  to  the  constant  references  regarding  Nor- 
way in  1867,  is  of  no  poignancy  to-day. 

The  same  grievance  against  Ibsen  which  was  held 
over  the  unsolved  problem  in  "  Brand,"  may  here  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is  no  summing  of  philos- 
ophy, no  satisfactory  conclusion  to  a  potpourri  of 
doubts  and  fears  and  struggles.  It  is  no  new  thing, 
Ibsen*s  dislike  of  Norway's  self-sufficiency ;  and  since 
he  has  hfi£Qrfi-±his..^roclaimed  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Peer  protesting 
against  the  casting-ladle.  The  popular  reception  of 
the  play  was  due  largely  to  the  imaginative  vigour  in 
contrast  with  "  Brand.**  Bjomson  reviewed  the 
book,  and  sodi?  Clemens  Petersen ;  the  latter  pro- 

»2d  edition,  Kbhvn.,  November  28,  1874;  3d  edition,  Kbhvn., 
September  24,  1874;  4th  edition,  Kbh\Ti.,  Octol)er  12,  1876;  5th 
edition,  Kbhvn.,  September  22,  1881;  6th  edition,  Kbhvn.,  No- 
vember 26,  1885;  7th  edition,  Kbhvn.,  April  29,  1886;  8th  edi- 
tion. Kbhvn.,  July  16,  1891 ;  9th  edition,  Kbhvn.,  December  15, 
1893;  10th  edition,  Kbhvn.,  September  9,  1896.    Sec  Halvorsen. 
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tested  against  "its  transpositioDs  from  reality  lo 
art,*'  in  which  **  it  neit  her  complctel j  fulfils  the  rc^ 
quirements  of  art  nor  those  of  reality/' 

Ibt»en  a  Iw  a  J  B,  smarted  under  criticism;  but  never  iJi 
so  irritable  a  fashion  as  over  Petersen*  In  the  orig- 
inal, '*  Peer  Gynt "  was  written  in  rhynicd  verse  of 
different  measures,  and  was  severely  criticised,  both 
for  its  form  and  content-  Undoubtedly  Petersen  did 
not  give  full  value  to  the  imagumtive  matrix  of  the 
piece  when  he  assigned  the  whole  to  the  "  domain  of 
polemical  journalism^"  nor  did  he  carefully  consider 
the  meaning  of  real  poetry  when  he  declared  it  no 
poetry  at  alL  Stung  to  the  quick,  Ibsen  would  have 
had  Bjornson  thrash  him  for  the  error  of  his  ways.* 
"  This  article  wiU  come  to  bum  and  scatlie  his  soul,'* 
Ibsen  declared,  for  there  is  hardly  a  point  of  truth 
in  his  critical  strictures.  Let  those  who  are  prone  to 
read  symbolism  into  the  dramas  of  Henrik  rbsen 
hearken  to  his  treatment  of  Petersen's  interpretation 
of  the  Strange  Passenger  as  tlie  symbol  of  terror; 
according  to  his  declaration,  he  meant  nothing  of  the 
kind^ — the  scenes  with  this  Strange  Passenger  were 
purely  matters  of  caprice.  With  that  high  superior* 
ity  born  of  the  consciousness  of  his  divine  gift,  Itjsen 
scouted  the  idea  of  "  Peer  Gynt  "  not  being  poetical. 
"My  book  tM  poetry,"  he  cried  out;  -  *  and  if  it  id 
not,  then  it  will  be*    The  conception  of  poetry,  in  our 

'  Ibsen,  however,  was  nmeniihle  to  reason,  nnd  dU\  not  rt^en^ 
fiincerc  critieisni  surh  as  Bnmdes  |rave.  Ur  wrote  to  Go«e 
from  Df^sden,  on  fktolj^rr  14,  \%7^,  tlw^kin^  hirn  for  hU  fair 
iftterpretfttion  of  "  Peer  Gynt  **  whivh  imd  uppeurt^  in  Tk9 
Spifcititor;  **  for  jour  faulbtlntHng  I  liave  no  itrmltt  lliene  b 
rwB^m  ]  Bet  some  of  the  defects  of  the  work  tnysclf  now, 
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country,  in  Norway,  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
book.'* 

His  letter  to  Bjomson  discussing  the  subject  is  a 
perfect  example  of  his  surety  of  individual  viewpoint ; 
he  is  prone,  so  he  confesses,  to  dissect  himself  where 
it  hurts  most,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  probe.  But  he 
will  not  countenance  lies.  What  Petersen  has  done 
for  him,  none  the  less  is  salutary.  He  wrote :  ^^  I 
feel  that  this  anger  is  invigorating  all  my  powers. 
If  it  be  war,  then  let  it  be  war !  If  I  am  no  poet,  then 
I  have  nothing  to  lose.  I  shall  try  my  luck  as  a 
photographer.*  My  contemporaries  in  the  North  I 
shall  take  in  hand,  one  after  the  other,  as  I  have  al- 
ready taken  the  nationalist  language  reformers.  I 
will  not  spare  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb,  nor 
the  thought  or  feeling  that  lies  under  the  word  of  any 
living  soul  that  deserves  the  honour  of  my  notice.'* 

The  satire  which  the  critics  in  Norway  and  Den- 
mark discovered  nmning  through  "  Peer  Gynt "  was 
emphasized  to  the  detriment  of  the  lighter  phase — 
the  phase  which  turns  Peer  from  a  symbol  into  an 
individual.  "  Why  cannot  they  read  the  book  as  a 
poem  ?  "  Ibsen  queried.  This  assuredly  is  good  ad- 
vice for  all  who  would  take  the  book  up  for  first 
introduction.  The  play  is  dependent  upon  its  semi- 
legendary  backbone — lightly,  gracefully  handled, 
with  much  more  of  the  folk-lore  element  than  con- 
scious philosophical  meaning.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  by  the  very  creation  of  a  character 
such  as  Peer,  if  the  dramatist  is  true  to  his  general 
premises,  if  he  is  faithful  in  reconciling  the  condi- 
tions of  character  with  the  conditions  of  circum- 
'  Sec  the  later  satire  in  "  The  WUd  Duck," 
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itancc,  there  will  he  an  inherent  philosophy  of  Ufe 
which  comes  with  life  rather  than  as  a  consciaiis 
adaptation  or  conception  of  the  author*  That  is 
where  so  many  interpreters  assign  to  Ibsen »  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  to  every  author  of  large  primal  vision, 
what  is  not  designecUj  conceived,  but  what  is  uncon- 
sciously  or  subconsciously  present. 

Of  course,  Ibsen  was  always  hiding  behind  his 
characters,  and  his  denials  must  be  taken  cautiously. 
But  I  would  prefer  to  measure  **  Peer  Gynt  **  and 
place  a  value  upon  it  from  its  fantastical  and  semi- 
liuman  angle,  rather  than  from  any  academic  view  of 
its  ethics*  The  legendary  sources,  for  the  sake  of 
conveoience,  are  here  summarized: 


THE  FOLK-LORE  OF   PEER   GYNT 
B«8ed  chiefly  on  Mr,  WiJUam  Archer's  analysis* 


i 


N&tne  of  Peer  Gynt.  5«e  A«l>Jdm»en,  Moc.  Collection  of  Talf^ 
*■  Reindeer-Huntinir  in  the  Rondc  HUli.'*    B(^th  tithf  foumd 
In  Afchwr'i  tranilation. 
Peer*s  Adventure  (Act  I,  Sc*  1),     Ibid  *s  above  ''Gudbrand 

Glesni!," 
Bmtcr  Girb  (Act  11,  Sc.  3),  J 

Biiyir  (Act  II,  Sc.  7).  I  AMbjormefu 

Pf-cr  as  a  Fantnaisl-  J 

Devil  In  ft  Nutahell.    Asbjdmscn.    "The  Boy  and  the  Dc^lL" 
Grecn^lad  One  *ind  I gly  Brut  (Act  III,  Sc.  3), 

Berths  Tupp^nhauij's  5lofi«J* 
Pt^B  Eyes  and  Standard  of  Hitt  Troik  (Act  tl,  Sc.  G). 

It^rthB  Tuppunhaug'*  SitirUs. 
Thread  Ball  qjl^odc  (Act  V,  Sc.  6>. 

HerthB  THppenhaiitf*g  4S'ft>r«##* 

The  Castle^'*  Eft£t  of  the  Sun  und  West  of  the  Moon**  (Act 

III,  ^.  4}.    Asbjdrmen. 

Found  In  A  ndrew  Liin/$  "  Btu^  Ftwry 
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Soria  Moria  Castle.    Another  legend  by  AsbJSrnsen. 
Peer  and  the  Casting  Ladle  (Act  V,  Sc.  7). 

Accordmg  to  Pa$$arg€,  in  Asb}6m»9n'9  "  Th$  Smith  Wham 
Th€}f  Dared  not  Let  into  Hell"    Archer  disputes  this, 
RBrvaixcm 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 

Sir  George  Webbe  Datent.    1859;  1903. 

Tales  from  the  Field.    G.  W.  Dasent.    1874. 

Round  the  Yule  Log.    H.  L.  Brakstad.    1881. 

Folk  and  Fairj  Tales.  P.  Chr.  Asbjomsen,  Tr,,  H.  L.  Brak- 
etad.    Introdmetion  6y  Edmund  W.  Goaee.  Armstrong,  1883. 

Ueber  die  letste  Dinge.  Otto  WehUnger,  1907.  [Coii<atii«  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  "  Peer  Gynt,"] 

Neither  "  Brand  "  nor  *•  Peer  Gynt  •'  was  intended 
for  stage  production;  Ibsen  often  made  this  state- 
menty  and  reiterated  itin  1881  to  Passarge,  who  was 
making  a  Grerman  traBation,^  much  to  the  surprise 
of  Ibsen,  who  regardecRhe  poem  as  being  the  one  of 
hisy  ^^  least  likely  to  be  understood  out  of  Scandi- 
navia." It  certainly,  to.  his  mind,  had  been  greatly 
misinterpreted  at  home,  and  in  1880  he  was  still  nurs- 
ing the  idea  of  clearing  all  errors  by  writing  his 
autobiographical  interpretation  of  himself. 

It  is  natural,  however,  that  he  should  want  to  ex- 
ternalize his  fantasy,  and  maybe  he  detected  in  "  Peer 
Gynt  **  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  the  na- 
tional opera  movement.  When  he  wrote  to  Edvard 
Grieg  in  January,  1874,  apropos  of  the  music,  he  had 
already  in  mind  writing  to  Josephson,  which  he  did 
the  following  month,  tellipg  of  an  adaptation  which  he 

'  Ibsen  has  been  very  exten^vely  translated  in  Germany;  note 
Borch,  Hermann,  StrodtmaiA  Lange,  Brausewetter,  Caroline 
▼on  Klingcnfcld.  In  1897  JjFrcnch  version  of  "Peer  Gynt" 
was  made  by  Comte  M.  Proflw  (See  La  youveUe  Revue,  1896). 
For  conmient,  notices,  consipj  Hal vorsen— Bibliography. 
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had  made  and  which  would  be  practical  for  perforni* 
anci%  Josephson,  though  a  Swede,  was  director  of 
the  Chris tiania  Theatre,  in  the  face  of  the  opposing 
Norwegian  National  party,  andj  true  to  his  desire  to 
further  his  native  land,  Ibsen  made  the  offer  before 
turning  to  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm*  He  met  Jo- 
sephson  when  he  returned  to  Christiania  in  the  sum- 
mer of  187  4s  and  there,  probabh%  the  performance 
and  the  composition  of  the  music  were  further  dis- 
cussed. 

When  Mr,  Archer^  first  thought  of  translating 
**  Peer  Gynt,'*  he  considered  seriously  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  prose,  to  which  Ib»en  put  forth  a 
strong  prot^t.  So  a  middle  course  was  adoptctJ* 
where  the  metres  without  rhflnes  were  retained  wher- 
ever possible.  The  result  is  faithful  and  literal,  how- 
ever lacking  it  may  lie  in  spontaneity;  reniovetl  from 
the  libretto  style,  yet  suggestive  of  it.  Though  mis- 
leading in  prose  form,  a  more  eloquent  fulne^  might 
have  been  gained ;  yel  the  variety  of  its  natural  swing 
would  hav^  been  sacrificed- 

]^Ir.  Mansfield,  of  course*  used  the  Ardier  Ter*ion, 
taking  more  of  the  play  than  Ibsen  ever  tboctght  to 
be  practicable,-    Scenes  front  tlie  story  ha4  be^  gt%*ai 

*Sm  the  Intfodiictioti  to  "  P«r  Gynl  "—the  Aicker  deftniUre 
edMiiili  (190T),  far  a  dtociis$l«i  of  metre  aad  ri^iM^  pu  jexx 
«t  Mf,  CtontgpogiiCToe  wiHi  Oiief  wai  cmrried  oii«  and  ta 
Letter  111*  nMoSmeMom  aad  iaal  rcMlts  arc  m^  ImmnibA 

ferrcd  to  tlie  e»c«ikiil  «fia]«trr  m  IliU  drMoa  bi  Lotiiaf^  «t«%. 
Hier^  are  |ilct«m  of  Klii«»cfi  itk  Ike  tHle  f6k  al  tl»  CMM^ 
aaU  tiMatfT,  rcbmaij  M.  1«T8;  Mid  Uie  mxtm  of  km\  d»tli 
la  tilt  Chrtiliairia  ptwIvetkNi  of  Mmrth  9,  IftI,  mhm  EJdm 
BJiiwin  wai  l^er,  mnI  KrL  ^hlUi,  wwi  %bm  mMm    I1«l- 
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before  in  America,  notably  in  1906*  by  an  esoteric 
organism  known  as  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  of 
New  York.  But  Mansfield  was  the  pioneer,  and  his 
stage  version  the  first  English  acting  book  from  the 
larger  whole. 

Where  can  wc  find  the  prototype  of  Peer  Gynt? 
He  is  not  only  a  philosopher,  summed  up  as  the  Gynt- 
ish  Self,  that 

•• .  .  .  world  behind  my  forehead's  arch,  in  force  of  which  I'm 
no  one  else  than  I,  no  more  than  God's  the  DeviL" 

His  figure  looms  forth  from  Norwegian  tradition ; 
he  U  the  very  tradition  and  reality;  bits  of  this  na-~ 
tional  experience  become  blended  with  his  very  ex- 
istence. He  is  a  composite  of  the  peasantry — a  figure 
as  fantastical  as  Siegfried  is  heroic — both  equally 
symbolic.  There  is  much  of  the  romantic  and  melo- 
dramatic grandiloquence  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in 
Peer;  much  of  Everyman's  universality.  I  like  the 
comparison  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  and  Don  Quixote 
— as  the  supreme  or  extreme  types  of  Stoic,  Fanfa- 
sist,  and  Romanticist.  This  is  a  world-drama  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  a  morality,  with  none  of  the 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  latter,  with  none  of  its  over- 
burdened piety. 

Its  purpose  is  to  throw  strong  upon  the  screen  a 
negative  picture  in  order  that  the  positive  might  be 
more  determinate  by  contrast.  It  triumphs  in  its 
ideal  of  womanhood — the  purity  of  Solveig  which 

vorsen  indicates  additional  performances,  in  especial  that  given 
in  Paris  at  the  Th^tre  TCEuvre,  with  Deval  as  Peer,  Mile. 
Suzanne  Auclaire  as  Solveig,  Mile.  Barbicri  as  Ase,  and  Lugnc- 
Poc  as  the  Doirrtf  King. 
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frees  Peer,  which  lifts  from  him  somehow  the  weiglit 
of  his  sin.  But  even  though  lie  is  a  lovable  fellow 
beneath  his  wanton  ways,  and  attracts »  despite  the 
immoral  ease  with  which  he  dodges  reality,  there  is 
naught  in  Peer  Gjnt  from  which  a  husband,  a  family 
man,  could  be  moulded*  There  was  no  permanent 
structure  to  his  soul  i  it  was  always  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  always,  through  lack  of  wiU,  being  an- 
nihilated.    Ibsen's  romantic  tendencies  kept  Solvejg 

But  in  their  relation  do  we  not  immediately  recall 
Marguerite  and  Faust?  Then  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  Hamlet,  not  in  dignity  of  soul — on  the  one  hand 
a  prince  whose  philosophy  prevents  him  from  acting, 
on  the  other  hand  a  pauper,  a  vagabond,  who  does 
not  act  through  the  sheer  lack  of  any  power  of  con- 
centration whatsoever.  Surely  the  ghost  of  Den* 
marVs  king  and  the  Troll  scene  are  both  the  external- 
izing of  inward  states  of  being.  It  is  this  very  inner 
quality  which  is  more  active  and  of  more  consequence 
both  in  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt ''  than  tlie  out- 
ward  scene  can  suggest.  And  for  that  reaaon  it  is 
diflicult  for  theatre-goers  to  escape  mystification  with* 
out  previous  and  extended  preparation.  But  there  h 
no  reason  whatever  for  a  lack  of  comprehension ;  with 
nil  of  his  vanity  and  cowardice  and  wavering,  Ihsen*!* 
hero  h  a  universal  type;  as  an  idea,  lie  may  demand 
a  certain  pondering;  but  so  vividly  and  heartily  i-* 
he  chid  in  outward  interest,  as  to  be  dcRnite^  Herein 
lay  the  art  of  the  poet  in  Ibsen- 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    FIRST    OF    THE    SOCIAL    DRAMAS 

So  steadily  and  consistently  had  Ibsen  been  work- 
ing up  the  accomplishment  of  "  Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean," that  it  seems  almost  natural  to  proceed  with  a 
consideration  of  that  play,  rather  than  to  turn  to  one 
of  a  far  different  class.  But  several  times  was  Ibsen 
to  be  interrupted  in  his  progress  by  the  interposition 
of  a  dramatic  type  far  different  from  his  previous 
style.  Suddenly  "  Love's  Comedy  "  intervened  be- 
tween the  writing  of  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland  " 
and  "  The  Pretenders,"  breaking  the  continuity  of 
the  Saga  period  by  the  introduction  of  the  Satiric. 
Now,  between  "  Peer  Gynt "  and  "  Emperor  and 
Galilean,"  was  interposed  ''  The  League  of  Youth  " 
as  the  first  Ibsen  experiment  in  social  drama  of  the 
distinctively  prosaic  order. 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  with  the  change 
in  outward  circumstances  effected  by  the  grants  made 
to  Ibsen,  there  was  a  corresponding  change  in  certain 
characteristics  marking  the  man — a  more  determinate 
expression  of  his  habits  and  manner — and  in  so  far 
gripping  him  as  to  alter  his  handwriting.  Ibsen's 
temper  was  in  a  very  uncertain  state;  he  was  strug- 
gling against  the  idea  of  returning  home,  where  he 
felt  that  he  would  either  make  enemies  of  everyone 
or  be  untrue  to  himself  by  sneaking  himself  into  fa- 
vour. He  was  not  only  writing  to  Hegel,  calling 
attention  to  the  literary  limitation  of  Bjornson's  pow- 
ers, as  revealed  in  "  The  Fisher  Maid,"  but  he  was 
bickering  with  Bjomson  over  the  very  trivial  fact 
that  he  liked  decorations  while  the  other  did  not.  Ib- 
sen could  not  approve  of  a  republic;  he  was  much 
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iiM>re  In  f arour  of  a  monarchr.  **  For  my  part,' 
wrote,  **  I  feel  that  by  declining  [a  dcconition  ofTcrei] 
him]  I  should  make  myself  guilty  of  a  lie  to  myself 
and  others.  If  1  had  had  any  real  desire  for  such 
finery,  I  should  certainly  have  refrained  from  play- 
ing the  part  of  *  state*satirist/  But  if  the  finery 
comes  my  way — ^why^  then,  no  ado  about  it  1 " 

In  1867*  Dr,  Bmndes  completed  his  '*  First  Impres- 
sion '*  of  Ibsen,  which  was,  in  its  general  trend,  of 
a  favourable  nature,  however  much  he  misinterpreted, 
or  rather  underestimated,  **  Peer  Gynt/'  This  fact., 
together  with  Il>»en*s  growing  interest  in  Brandes* 
rigorous  mtelleet^  ser%*ed  to  draw  the  two  together- 
**  It  may  ahiiost  be  asserted,"  a  German  critic  claims, 
**  that  Brandes*  work,  which  created  a  new  school  of 
literature  in  Denmark,  was  also  ^  epoch-making '  in 
Ibaen^s  literary  career,**  Perhaps  the  latter  felt  that 
here  was  someone  who  really  understood  him,  and 
while  at  the  time,  as  it  was  later  to  be  eniphasisiedi 
this  may  have  been  true,  still  the  moment  was  propi- 
tious  for  the  making  of  a  new  and  lasting  friendHliipi 
when  the  old  friendship  with  Bjomson  was  in  such 
imminent  jeopardy. 

Of  course,  there  were  deeper  reasons  than  this  be- 
hind the  intense  sympathy  which  sprang  up  between 
Brandes  and  Ibseru  First  of  all,  he  admired  the 
Danish  critie*s  ehallengo  to  orthodoxy,^  and  his  up 
holding  the  stand  taken  in  the  direeUon  of  progreM. 
He  believed  in  Brandes*  position  as  a  force  in  that 

*  Sre  neeounts  of  Srandc^*  attack  on  Eftiifiiii  NleUen*i  |iliJlc»- 
ophy.  BJ^rtison  wts  ftfftlnst  Brandes.  Hleben  wks  a  ^if^ilt 
of  Kkrkc|?iiard;  in  1H9  he  liegnit  (niiplinsixJnfr  hit  liciief  la  Ihr 
IrreconcllAbility  of  religion  and  SKHcnce. 
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**  revolution  of  the  spirit  of  man  "  which  was  about 
to  occur.  He  considered  as  epoch-making  ^^  Main 
Currents  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,"  the 
publication  of  which  created  a  furor  in  Copenhagen, 
and  practically  closed  the  press  to  Brandes,  unless  he 
inserted  his  articles  as  paid  advertisements.  Ibsen 
was  exultant  in  the  battle  which  Brandes  was  thus 
waging  for  intellectual  freedom ;  he  drew  much  from 
his  vigour,  his  penetration,  his  clarity;  and  in  the 
^  i£sthetical  Studies  "  which  Brandes  published,  he 
read  and  re-read  the  essays  on  the  Comic,  which  he  , 
regarded  as  "  a  real  gold  mine." 

There  was  perfect  accord  between  them ;  their  bat- 
tles may  have  been  in  different  spheres,  but  certainly 
in  the  same  progressive  direction;  they  both  agreed 
in  their  attitude  toward  modern  society,  and  that  is 
why  we  find  Brandes  upholding  Ibsen's  plays  that 
deal  distinctively  with  the  social  problems.  These 
two,  however,  had  their  little  differences  during  the 
years,  as,  for  instance,  when  Ibsen,  who  was  not  al- 
ways a  prompt  correspondent,  failing  to  answer  a 
letter  of  his  in  1896,  Brandes,  piqued  by  the  silence, 
addressed  him  as  "  Honoured  Sir."  There  followed 
a  quick  rebuke  from  Ibsen,  who  had  always  main- 
tained that  between  them  no  lasting  or  serious  rupture 
could  ever  occur.  He  wrote :  "  I  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  like  you  to  be- 
have so  because  of  one  or  two  letters  that  have  not 
been  written — by  a  man  whose  chief  passion  is  cer- 
tainly not  correspondence,  even  with  his  best  and 
dearest  friends."    • 

It  is  agreeable  to  consider  this  close  association  be- 
tween men  of  such  proportions.     They  both  realized 
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the  immenie  Influence  that  the  work  of  each  would 
have  upon  their  generation.  There  must  have  been 
something  invigorating  in  Ibsen's  confidence  in 
Brandes'  ability  to  do^  and  the  constant  iteration^  in 
letters  to  Brandes,  of  the  surety  in  his  future.  Frooi 
Dresden,  on  May  18*  1871*  Ibsen  wrote,  acknowledge 
ing  the  receipt  of  a  photograph  from  Brandes,  They 
bad  still  the  expectations  of  meeting,* 

Another  very  agreeable  view  of  Ibsen  to  be  noted 
at  this  time  was  his  continual  watchfulness  over  his 
son  Sigurd*  The  latter  was  now  nine  years  old^  at 
what  the  father  considered  to  be  a  critical  stage, 
when  his  education  would  have  to  be  earefully 
planned*  He  was  writing  to  Hegel  from  Rome  on 
f  ebruary  £4,  1868,  asking  to  have  sent  him  a  gi^og- 
raphy,  a  universal  history,  ^  history  of  Scandinavia, 
a  book  on  natural  history,  an  arithmetic,  a^  well  as 
iome  text  manuals  on  general  and  Bible  history,  in 
which  subjects  Sigurd  seems  to  have  shown  consider- 
able interest*  Heretofore,  instruction  had  been  some- 
what desultory,  and  the  variety  of  the  range  Ibsen 
wished  Sigurd  to  cover  was  considerably  outside  the 
regular  routine  of  study*  In  1876,  tlie  father  out- 
lined his  son^s  progress  in  a  letter  to  Konrad  Maurer, 
showing  that  he  had  himself  given  some  tJiought  to 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  Germany,  and 
adding  that  he  wished  his  boy  instructed  in  French 
and  English  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen*  "  The 
creed  taught  in  the  school  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
moment,*'  he  said  in  his  inquiry  concerning  the  ceodi' 
tion  of  etiucational  affairs  in  Munich. 

*  Most  of  Drsiides'  itnport<Hl  wurks  nrc  icceaslblr  to  KngiiJili 
resdert,  i!ipeciaJlf  •*  Main  CurrrtiM," 
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After  Sigurd  Ibsen  had  attained  manhood,*  his 
father  was  equally  solicitous  regarding  his  welfare, 
exerting  every  effort  to  further  him  in  his  different 
diplomatic  and  official  posts.  In  1892,  the  names  of 
Ibsen  and  Bjomson  were  united  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Sigurd  with  Bjomson's  daughter. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  Ibsen  again  began  to  wan- 
der ;  but  before  leaving  Rome  he  was  given  a  dinner, 
and  thereat  many  must  have  formed  opinions  as  to 
how  far  Italian  influence  had  affected  him.  Soon 
after,  Julius  Lange,  a  Danish  art  historian,  who  was 
at  the  banquet  table,  wrote  of  him,  telling  of  his  wit 
during  the  evening,  but  being  overwrought  by  the 
spice  of  the  devil  in  the  Ibsen  make-up.  The  Nor- 
wegian must  have  been  airing  in  his  positive  manner 
some  views  relative  to  art,  for  Lange  ends  by  claim- 
ing that  "  if  it  were  my  affair  to  cure  him,  I  should 
order  Greek  literature  or  art — first  in  small  doses,  so 
that  he  should  not  spit  them  out ;  then  ever  larger  and 
larger,  until  his  sense  for  proportion  and  form  came 
right." 

'  Sigurd  Ibsen  received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  and  in  1882  an  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1884  he  joined  the  consulate  department  in  Christiania  and 
the  following  year  was  in  the  Swedish-Norwegian  diplomatic 
service  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (U.  S.  A.)  and  Vienna.  In  1890, 
on  account  of  Norwegian  nationalistic  causes,  he  left  the  diplo- 
matic service,  devoting  himself  until  1899  to  authorship;  he 
wrote  a  book  on  "The  Union  Between  Norway  and  Sweden." 
In  1899,  he  again  came  into  the  government's  service,  having, 
for  some  years  previous  to  this,  been  lecturer  on  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Christiania.  In  1902,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ministr}'  and  in  1903  became  Norwegian  Minister  at  Stock- 
holm. It  is  thus  seen  that  a  great  part  of  his  early  life,  like 
that  of  his  father,  was  passed  abroad. 
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But  Ibsen  was  too  old  a  hand  to  change  at  forty 
years  of  age;  all  of  hi&  little  personal  prides  and 
prejudices  had  fixed  his  habits,  and  he  was  too  much 
of  a  piece  with  Norway  to  sacrifice  the  traditions  of 
the  North  for  those  of  the  South.  Leaving  Rome  on 
Slaj  13,  1868*  he  went  to  Florence,  and  during  Junc^ 
July  and  August  was  at  Berchtesgaden,  in  Southern 
Bavaria*  After  this,  he  was  to  remain  in  Germany 
from  1868  to  1891,  a  period  interrupted  by  two  trips] 
to  Italy,  the  one  in  1878-79  and  the  other  from  1880j 
to  188k 

Ihscn's  chief  source  of  irritation  was  the  news  he 
received  from  home;  he  was  chafing  under  the  con- 
stant signs  of  provincialism  in  Christiania;  he  was 
still  uttering  diatribes  against  Norwegian  coquetry 
with  the  Swedes,  believing  the  latter  to  be  **  intel- 
lectual antagonists,"  who  could  not  be  fused  IntOfj 
one,  unless  some  radical  change  in  their  nature  wu^ 
brought  about;  surely,  he  argued,  compatibilitj 
could  never  be  reached  by  half-hearted,  ill- founded 
compromises*  To  his  mind,  what  the  Northern  situ- 
ation needed  was  some  national  disaster  which  would 
make  demands  upon  the  right  to  esdst.  Ibsen's  con* 
tempt  for  the  average  in  life  is  marked*  These  dia* 
tribes  usually  ended  in  the  one  remedy  which  he  could 
think  of,  having  tried  it  himself.  **  Go  abroad,"  lie 
exclaims,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother-in-law,  **  nothing 
is  impossible  that  one  desires  with  an  indomitsbb 
will/* 

He  did  little  more,  while  in  the  mountains,  tin 
plan  out  his  nest  play;  this  was  to  deal  with  the  cle- 
mint!;,  which,  however  incongruous  I  hey  might  bot 
^tTt%  nt'vertliolc*ft,  commonlv  ^nokcn  of  a»  **  the  loca 
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situation."*  So  poorly  did  these  elements  really  ex- 
press the  true  situation  that  they  were  as  much  of 
a  bugbear,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  the  Boyg  was'  to  Peer 
Gynt.  They  were  virtually  naught  but  a  scries  of 
compromises.  Ibsen  was  regarding  the  political 
changes  very  closely,  and  in  a  manner  he  was  finding 
Bjomson  a  typical  social  barometer.  So  intently  was 
he  watching  this  figure  that  his  unconscious  satiriza- 
tion  of  Bjomson  was  not  realized,  even  after  the  furor 
was  raised  by  the  identification  of  the  Liberal  Stens- 
gard  with  his  living  prototype. 

Ibsen  was  not  a  party  man,  though  he  was  much 
nearer  the  Conservatives  than  the  Radicals  or  Libe- 
rals, who,  as  an  organization,  according  to  Jaeger, 
based  their  ideas  upon  "  a  sort  of  romantic  national- 
ism." At  this  moment,  Bjomson  appeared  in  Ibsen's 
eyes  as  the  epitome  of  all  the  unwisdom  and  youthful 
rashness  of  the  Liberal  party;  he  was  championing 
the  rights  of  the  majority,  the  peasantry;  he  was  an 
agitator,  but  not  quite  so  formidable  or  dangerous 
as  Ibsen  imagined.  Brandes  pictures  the  genial 
orator :  "  I  see  him  standing  on  the  platform  at  a 
public  meeting,  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  towering 
above  thousands  of  Norwegian  peasants,  swaying  the 
silent  multitude  around  him  by  the  mighty  tones  of 
his  voice  and  his  irresistible  devotion  to  the  truth, 

'From  Stockholm,  on  Sept.  3,  1877,  Ibsen  asked  Markus 
Gronvold  to  alter  an  expression  in  the  German  version  of  the 
play.  •*You  will  probably  remember  that  Aslaksen  in  the  play 
often  speaks  of  'de  lokale  forhold';  this,  Strodtmann  has 
translated  literally,  '  lokale  Verhaltnisse ' — which  is  wrong, 
because  no  suggestion  of  comicality  or  narrowmindedness 
is  conveyed  by  this  German  expression."  (See  Correspond- 
ence, 130.) 
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■H9t  frf*  tfe  aratocrml 

PoGtial  camStiam^  m  Nc 
as  to  fcpante  iht  Ri^  adf  tike  Left  br  nj  in- 
■JiMt  golf:  ^  tliere  wiere  tlKm**  vrite»  Jcgcr«  ^  no 
strofngjj  cmirmitcd  ricwi  of  £f e.  bot  Berdr  differait 
attitudes  tammri§  ooe  or  two  of  tiv  poetical  qotstiaoM 
npoo  viudi  people  are  coennxxslT  diraded.^  Ibsen's 
fcciing  WM3  tbat  of  irritatioo  against  the  so-caDcd 
Uberal  party,  and  there  is  do  doubt  tbat  be  negarded 
BjoroMiD  as  somcw^hat  of  a  desnagogoe. 

While  spending  his  vacation  in  the  Saliburg  Alps* 
therefore,  Ibsen's  mind  vas  centred  on  these  p^trj 
political  oon<£t]ons  at  home.  He  began  mapping  out 
his  play,  but  did  not  actuaUj  start  writing  until  be 

'  An  intmsting  analrsis  of  BjoniMB  mnd  his  Xatiooalism, 
wlndi  so  burt  Ifasai''s  desiir  for  SmidmaTiaLnijam  is  foand  in 
BoTcscfi*s  *  Efi&ftvs  oo  ScmndinaviAn  Litermture."'  Tlie  Liberals 
irerc  intent  on  an  cqualitr  brtwcn  Norvar  and  Svrdcn;  tlie 
Conserratires  were  rrgardcd  as  tmcklinf  to  Xhe  King  and  to 
Sveden.  Borescn  went  with  Bjoreson  oo  the  political  toar  of 
1873,  and  the  following  pen  picture  is  ^gnificant: 

**  Bjomson,  though  he  is  .in  evolutionist,  is  far  ranored  froni 
the  philosophic  temper  in  his  dealings  with  the  obsolete  or 
obsolescent  remnants  in  political  and  religious  creeds.  He  has 
the  healthful  intolerance  of  strong  conviction.  He  is  too  good 
a  partisan  to  admit  that  there  mar  be  another  side  to  the 
qoestioQ  which  might  be  worth  considering." 
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reached  Dresden.  From  Munich,  however,  he  wrote 
to  Hegel  in  September  telling  him  that  he  was  find- 
ing pleasure  in  "  this  new,  peaceable  work."  While 
in  this  city  he  was  intent  on  watching  what  he  termed 
"  the  Prussophobia  of  its  inhabitants." 

In  October,  when  he  finally  settled  in  Dresden, 
Ibsen  again  wrote  to  his  publisher  reporting  on  his 
progress,  and  giving  as  the  title  of  the  play :  "  The 
League  of  Youth;  or.  The  Almighty  &  Co.,"  a  fa- 
cetious name  which  could,  in  its  latter  half,  be  easily 
dispensed  with.  Hegel  thought  this,  and  readily 
obtained  Ibsen's  consent  to  call  it  simply  **  The 
League  of  Youth,"  "  though,"  added  the  author,  re- 
ferring to  the  suppressed  phrase,  "  it  could  have 
given  offence  to  no  one  who  had  read  the  play.** 

To  Ibsen,  the  manuscript  represented  a  new  artis- 
tic elaborateness,  because  of  the  medium  of  prose,  in 
which  the  tendencies  of  modern  life  were  discussed. 
He  was  evidently  striving  to  make  the  appeal  wider 
than  Norwegian,  for  he  was  constantly  emphasizing 
that  both  in  expression  and  in  situation  the  piece 
would  be  just  as  understandable  in  Denmark.  His 
hope  was  to  finish  the  manuscript  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  published  be- 
fore September  30,  1869,  indicates  that  both  the 
novelty  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  newness  of  the 
medium  made  the  actual  writing  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Furthermore,  notwithstanding  his  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  Interest  general,  there  is  not  one 
of  Ibsen's  plays  more  local,  more  distinctively  Nor- 
wegian in  its  cast,  than  "  The  League  of  Youth." 
The  political  wrangling  cannot  possibly  have  the 
same  meaning  for  outsiders  that  more  general  prin- 
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ciples  and  motives  wotilil  hskV^  When  a  work  of  art 
displays  the  atmosphere  of  provincialism,  one  mu^it 
know  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
vmciatisin  to  the  fuU-  lo  America  there  are,  per- 
haps, certain  similar  elements  in  oar  several  '*  local 
situations''  which  would  make  '*  The  League  of 
Youtji  **  applicable  to  uj*  in  eertain  direct iona  ^  under 
the  skim  like  Judy  O'Grady,  politicians  are  cut  from 
the  same  piece,  and  the  small  local  potentate^  what* 
ever  the  locality*  is  prompted  by  nearly  the  same 
self*intcrest.  For  that  reason,  "  The  League  of 
youth"  would  Iiave  its  appeal  in  America* 

But  the  value  of  the  play  as  a  work  of  art  lies 
only  in  the  evidence  tliroughout  of  Ibscn^s  own  per* 
tonality  and  Ibsen's  own  artistic  and  mental  growth* 
lie  constantly  repeated  that  liis  simple  comedy »  while 
it  might  seem  to  portray  actual  persons,  in  fact  wa^ 
far  from  attempt ing  to*  although  he  was  of  the  con- 
viction that  dramatists  should  have  models  just  lu 
well  as  painters  and  sculptors.  In  the  matter  of 
construction,  he  e^incetl  pride  over  the  strong  real- 
istic colouring  which  he  obtained  through  the  itse  of 
prose;  consciously,  he  had  striven  to  write  his  dia- 
logue witliout  resorting  to  long  monologues  or  to  the 
conventional  **  aside*** 

The  transition  from  verse  lo  prose  was  not  an 
easy  matter  fur  IhHcti:  we  have  seen  Hiat  several 
times  before  he  had  made  the  attempt  to  change^  each 
timt*  r#ii!ing.  But  he  unthTstond  thai  (he  cunditions 
of  modern  life  nnjuirt^  thi.n  metltum,  and  pro«e — 
especially  his  prose — indicates  an  amount  of  polish 
which  he  had  to  gain  for  himj^cir  **  The  Iieagne  of 
Vouth  "  is  I  he  first  modern  prose  comedy  of  wliicli 
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Norway  can  boast;  it  may  thus  be  considered  as 
an  original  contribution  of  Ibsen  to  the  technique 
of  his  country,  even  though  in  its  essentials  it  is 
modelled  according  to  the  artificial  principles  of 
Scribe. 

From  this  time,  he  was  assiduously  to  cut  himself 
aloof  from  the  panoply  of  poetry :  so  completely  was 
he  successful  in  the  end,  that  when  the  desire  seized 
him  to  return  to  the  poetic  through  symbolism,  his 
style  became  diffuse  and  unstable,  and  he  found  him- 
self out  of  sympathy  with  the  stark  realism  of  prose, 
and  unfamiliar  with  his  earlier  tools  of  verse.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Norwegian  actress,  Lucie  Wolf,  sent 
from  Rome  on  May  25,  1883,  Ibsen  delivered  himself 
of  his  views.  He  had  been  asked  to  write  a  prologue 
for  the  Christiania  Theatre  and  he  had  declined,  in- 
asmuch as  prologues  had  now  become  contrary  to  his 
art  principles,  and  he  disliked  any  form  of  old  style 
declamation;  artifice  was  no  longer  dramatic  art  to 
him.  So  thoroughly  had  he  been  torn  from  his  old 
moorings  as  to  believe  firmly  that  verse  had  done 
more  injury  than  good  to  drama;  were  he  an  actor 
he  would  refuse  to  utter  a  line  of  conventional 
rhythm,  but  as  a  dramatist,  he  could,  and  he  would, 
persist  in  declining  to  perpetuate  the  form  which  he 
believed  was  fast  growing  obsolete.  Certainly,  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  the  drama  of  the  immediate  future 
would  be  prose,  and  from  his  narrow  reading  view,  a 
tragedy  in  iambic  pentameters  was  as  rare  as  that 
rara  ai'is,  the  dodo.  Two  things,  probably,  Ibsen  did 
not  quite  realize:  first,  that  his  own  mastery  of  prose 
was  establishing  a  school  of  drama  which  would  serve 
as  a  discouragement  to  verse ;  and,  second,  that  there 
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niifVt  bi>i»4*v«r  riin\  a  f<^w  disciples  working  ardent] j 

ii4  of  the  so-called  poetic  drama. 

t    ,  ,  h^aiiding*  prose,  to  Ibsen,  was  a  eulti- 

%iiU%l  tkvi ;  it  wiii  by  far  more  difficult  for  him  to 
«r4t^  *^  the  genuine,  plain  language  spoken  in  real 
lift,*'  ilimi  tu  produce  the  formal  lines.  H^  was  as 
iilrui4gl>  against  the  employment  of  verse,  as  it  was 
*l^'  ^  nature  to  write  prologues  or  epilogues 

iklu^.'.  ,:  iat'ivtl  where  flattery  was  least  due*  It  h 
lUTMh^hlv  that  Hit*  publication  of  "The  League  of 
ViMjih/*  iH^upli^l  with  Bjomson*s  activity  in  the  iio- 
lilii'4il  \x>iifu^ioii  of  parties,  were  both  behind  the  lat- 
UiX  AIM  all  itiipHtis  in  liis  conteniporaneous  writing* 
**  ll^iiikruptcy  **  and  *' The  Editor"  bear  cloae  con- 
iiviliiiii  with  Ibjsen's  work, 

**  Th^*  League  of  Yauth  "  would  be  an  excellent 
iHAUic^ly  wrre  it  not  a  h^-brid  product >  in  which  the 
*'  ■  r  t  !t<iiient  ohirudes  itself-  So  thoroughly  incon- 
uhI  arbitrary  is  it  in  ita  main  story  that  it  is 
uiimI  ^ttlHiHilt  to  outline  the  logical  sequence  of  ita 
..L  I  |t  nituiitions  are  maintained  through  a  series 
ritandings  which  suggest  a  literary  game 
jiuim  ill  lli»  rorner,  where,  in  the  fnnh^  all  are  maUtl 
1       1 T  (lunii  whom  the  whole  sarcafttic  evidetiCL 

\  iwirla.    There  is  much  In  the  motiva- 

ik^l  414  ^«^lt  «•'  iii  the  development  of  character  which 
[ir  '  "  '  -X  hcrause  it  is  on  the  surface,  but  which  is 
^iJic  it  Jiwms  to  have  cut  beneath  the  cuticle 
\m  ^iiftvii  lit  iiersons- 

1^  ni^ti  III  retire  of  the  play  is  therefore  entirely 

(Itiiftlth'Ht    ii)»un    what,   neparately    taken^   niight   be 

\%A  thi*  MfieMKcntials  of  the  dialogue.     In  this 

IVI^UA  I  iHi  *  iti'p  iii  advance  of  **  Love's  Comedy  " 
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in  its  subtle  sroallnesses,  even  as  it  has  the  advantage 
over  this  play  in  its  very  natural  use  of  prose.  In 
its  general  atmosphere,  in  its  general  discussions,  it 
sounds  the  familiar  note  of  Ibsen's  social  plays ;  there 
is  the  representative  of  the  old  order,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  order  battering  on  the  doors  of 
tradition ;  there  is  the  nouveau  riche  with  his  individ- 
ualized suburban  ideas;  there  are  the  several  small 
types  in  a  community  which  Ibsen  took  special 
trouble  to  cartoon ;  the  politician,  the  editor,  the  stu- 
dent, the  business  man,  the  doctor, — ^all  are  to  be 
found  in  his  dramatis  persona. 

"  The  League  of  Youth  "  chiefly  busies  itself  with 
the  portraiture  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of 
Stensgard,  whose  alias  is  Bjomson.  During  the 
progress  of  five  acts  it  carries  him  through  excess 
after  excess — a  young  idealist  and  egoist  whose  weak- 
ness of  character  and  purpose,  whose  unguarded  en- 
thusiasm and  innate  conceit  keep  him  torn  between  the 
two  parties,  the  old  order  and  the  new,  with  not  suf- 
ficient will  to  close  all  the  ways  save  the  consuming 
one.  He  is  a  man  readily  deceived  by  others  and  as 
readily  deceiving  himself;  he  utters  cheap  words  and 
high-sounding  plirases  that  catch  the  favour  of  the 
crowds ;  he  veers  wherever  the  wind  is  most  propitious 
to  himself,  a  weathercock  of  the  same  order  as  Peer 
Gynt,  who,  when  all  is  told,  is  not  even  a  good  weath- 
ercock at  that. 

This  wild  fortune-hunter,  this  seeker  after  social 
position,  this  vainglorious  coxcomb  is  just  the  species 
to  take  hold  of  a  small  community,  much  on  the  order 
of  Skien  in  size  and  in  the  character  of  its  social 
grading.     Snubbed  by  the  aristocratic  Chamberlain 
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tprmd  laycloo,  ud  ctnpi  jib!  vliae  il 

lor  liiiii  to  ppQcciofl  itutucri* 

Tliitv  Mn  tfi  BWiijr  iMdai^  And  Mioufi 
qoAsnl  fftymgs,  aad  keen  gibes  in  the 
thrre  aie  in  the  real  oecmrences  mad  $ttuatioo»  of 
life*  It  aQ  leadi  op  quite  aatiinBTt  in  this  inlro- 
iluctorj  actf  to  Slcnji^gftitrs  ringing  speech  to  tlie 
jounger  genertttioa,  tmrlliig  flentmciAtkiti  at  tbe 
ariitoermlAi  tneatiiJig  in  pArtidiku-  tbe  Qi^iiiberbiii ; 
lindbig  the  musftes  with  the  andoabted  possibittlic*  tn 
tJi«iai  deriding  the  dead  and  rotten  past,  and  biddiiig 
the  yotmg  meii  proclattn  themsclTcs  m  the  true  wcaltli 
of  the  eoctntrjr. 

Tlierc  Id  A  Doctor  Fieldbo,  who  is  phystdan  at  the 
ChafiiberkjnV  work^^,  ami  who  bears  some  resofnUatsoe 
to  Ibiien  himtelf;  he  has  fortnerly  been  Stenitg&itfs 
f rifnd,  but  he  M*e8  only  too  clearly  how  dangerously 
the  current  Is  flowing.  Sterisganra  greiit  vtsian  of 
the  utonn  of  dcmoeraey,  tK^fore  which  the  rulers  of 
the  world  are  to  be  scnttcred  to  the  winds,  is  dnnmtHi 
hy  tht"  mattcr-of-factness  of  Fielcibo^i  interpretation, 
lie  secft  the  motives  of  Stcnsgard  all  too  clearly 
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marry  Monsen's  daughter,  and  thereby  to  satisfy  his 
ambition  by  an  alliance  which  will  offer  him  the 
money  he  needs.    It  is  all  a  general  scheming. 

The  Chamberlain,  dense  and  befuddled  by  his 
daughter,  Thora,  who  deceives  him  into  the  belief 
that  Stensg&rd  has  really  attacked  his  competitor, 
Monsen,  instead  of  himself,  now  invites  the  leader  of 
the  newly  founded  League  of  Youth  to  his  house ;  this 
opens  another  vista  of  opportunities  to  Stensgard; 
he  is  carried  into  the  elegance  of  the  Bratsbergs' 
home,  and  there  becomes  fired  with  the  so-called  aris- 
tocratic ambitions  that  thrive  on  luxury  and  refine- 
ment of  a  purely  exterior  quality.  He  gradually 
turns  from  Monsen,  and  pits  his  youth,  his  brazen 
eagerness,  against  the  hoarded  smug  prejudices  of 
the  Chamberlain,  who  believes  in  things  that  run  in 
families. 

Stensgard  does  not  know  that  the  Chamberlain  has 
been  deceived  as  to  his  attack;  and  in  the  flattered 
state  that  he  is  in  over  having  been  admitted  to  this 
house  of  such  local  importance,  he  seeks  for  an  op- 
portunity to  apologize  to  his  host.  He  would  now 
marry  Miss  Bratsberg,  since  his  eyes  are  open  to  the 
falsity  of  Monsen,  with  his  underbred  instincts. 
Fieldbo  fathoms  the  meaning  of  this  diplomatic  move, 
but  being  in  love  himself  with  the  Chamberlain's 
daughter,  he  attempts  to  dissuade  Stensgard  from 
his  wild  vacillation.  He  fails  to  warn  the  impetuous 
adventurer  how  dangerous  his  game  really  is ;  and  the 
latter,  now  wholly  incapable  of  self-control,  rushes 
headlong  into  the  vortex.  His  conceit  would  even 
lead  him  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  League  of 
Youth  will  bow  to  his  superior  judgment  as  to  his 
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swerving  from  liis  original  purpose.  For  oncfi 
Fieldbo  makes  Stensgard  saj  what  he  me;ins.  No 
vague  phrases  will  conceal  his  real  goal^ — toward  Par- 
liament, and  thence  into  the  Jlinistry,  there  to  be 
maintained  hy  a  safe  financial  marriage*  His  U 
surely  an  apostasy — from  the  founder  of  the  Young 
Men's  Union  to  a  disciple  of  ^'  an  aristocracy  of  ctil- 
tore,**  measured  by  the  iraditiona]  proportiomi  of  the 
Bratsberg  family.  He  is  after  money ;  he  would  have 
been  an  apt  pupil  of  Bishop  Nicholas  in  his  overrid- 
ing of  people,  no  matter  the  methods,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  consequences.  He  indulges  in  a  s^'slcm  of 
petty  quarrelling  based  on  a  merely  childish  desire 
for  something  he  has  never  had. 

This  Stcnsgard  is  indeed  the  sort  of  man  to  thrive 
upon  mud  slinging,  and  his  idea  is  to  make  proRt,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  being  hit  himself.  Since  the 
Chamberlain  seems  to  think  his  innuendoes  were  aimed 
at  Monsen,  why  then  it  were  best  for  him  to  keep 
the  speech  as  it  was  originaUy  delivered  out  of  the 
papers  altogether,  or  else  modify  his  views  somewhat. 
But  Aslaksen  is  one  of  the  typical  Ib^eii  men;  secure 
in  his  possession  of  scandal,  he  also  would  profit  by 
it.  When  Stcnsgard  thus  realizes  himself,  however 
slightly,  at  bay,  he  utters  the  irresponsible  cry  wliich 
measures  his  anger  at  being  thwarted.  In  such  cases 
he  is  always  ready  to  defile  pitch  with  pitch,  Aji- 
laksen  is  the  Ibsen  tyi>c  witli  the  large  family— which 
in  either  a  morally  or  physically  tainted  hou.^etiokh 

The  final  current  to  draw  Stcnsgard  into  the  ruin- 
ous vortex  is  the  motive  prompt itig  Lunde»iadv  an 
landowner,  who  has  lieet]  in  politica,  aud  who 

\fple3  at  nothing   in    lus  various  endeavours   to 
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further  his  own  ends ;  he  it  is  who  fixes  the  younger 
man's  eye  on  the  possible  attainment  of  his  high  po- 
litical goal.  It  is  a  short  step  from  Stensg&rd's  be- 
lief in  the  masses,  to  his  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
a  man  of  property  and  power  must  be  outside  of  this, 
as  a  star  that  dwells  apart.  Lundestad  has  a  little 
of  Bishop  Nicholas  in  him  also;  he  would  stir  up 
friction,  undiscovered  and  subtly;  he  it  is  who  fur- 
thers Stensgard's  inclination  to  apologize  to  the 
Chamberlain  for  his  indiscreet  speech,  knowing  full 
well  the  efi^ect  any  discovery  of  such  misunderstand- 
ing would  have.  The  man  is  always  on  the  alert,  for 
fear  lest  he  might  be  caught  in  his  varied  scheming. 
In  fact,  taking  the  characters  in  their  detail,  they 
are  a  very  vividly  portrayed  band  of  "  climbers,**  of 
social  parasites. 

The  outcome  of  Stensgard's  apology,  couched  in 
the  shape  of  a  fable  which  contains  a  play  upon  the 
name  of  Bratsberg — a  form  of  humour  which  Ibsen 
in  many  instances  employed — is  natural,  since  it 
places  the  Chamberlain  in  a  most  silly  position.  But 
nothing  daunted  by  the  consternation  he  raises,  the 
vacillating  upstart  brazens  the  situation  out.  He 
does  not  half  realize  Bratsberg's  inherited  prejudices. 
The  Chamberlain  represents  that  generation  of  citi- 
zens who  believe  that  respect  is  due  them,  not  because 
they  are  active  in  the  common  life  of  the  day,  but  be- 
cause they  arc  guardians  of  a  traditional  integrity 
which  has  not  been  tested,  and  which,  in  Ibsen's  opin- 
ion, should  it  ever  be  brought  to  test,  would  show  a 
rift  in  the  family  bulwark. 

This  "  blot  on  the  escutcheon "  he  proceeds  to 
prove  by  involving  the  Chamberlain's  son  in  the  spec- 
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illations  of  Munsen,  which  are  of  a  shady  character. 
By  t!je  father's  vcrv  narrow  yarding;  of  this  in- 
herited sense  of  honour,  the  sod*s  sense  hus  been 
atrophiecl  to  the  extent  of  forging  his  oanie  on  a  bill 
held  by  Monsen  himself,  which  later  falk  into  the  pos- 
session of  Stensgard.  The  news  is  abroad  that  some 
scandal  Is  about  to  come  to  a  head,  find  through  tbc 
u«tml  subterfuge  of  misunderstanding,  Stensgard  is 
Imttered  Uke  a  shuttlecock  from  the  dauglitcr  of  one 
side  to  the  daughter  of  the  other.  Bernard  Shawns 
mc  of  the  farce  element  is  perhaps  more  satiric  than 
thmm^sk  when  lie  falls  into  absurditiei  which  tlirow  the 
characterti  into  illogical  positions;  Ibsen  moTCS  bis 
puppets  helter  skelter,  landing  effective  blows  much 
in  the  manner  of  an  inexperienc(»d  prize  fighter  *  wha 
ha»  not  yet  mastered  the  science  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  Even  a  good  farce  must  obey  the  laws 
of  this  principle  of  reserve,  and  "  The  League  of 
Youtli ''  h  by  no  means  a  good  farce. 

In  Stensgurd^s  untutored  beUef  in  his  mission,  in 
lii«  representing  the  wrath  of  tlie  Lord  to  he  vi&itetl 
upon  the  Chamberlain  provided  he  is  not  amenable  to 
his,  Stcnfigard*s,  avowed  love  for  Thora  Bratsbcrg* 
we  have  a  reflection  of  Ibsen*s  own  personal  belief  and 
political  wrath  perv^crted,  no  doubt  to  indicate  how 
far  astray  to  hia  own  mind  Bjornson's  views  were 
from  his,  however  similar  their  initial  impuise. 
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*Brandc5  wnten;     "In  the  ferocity  of  their  saUre,  Di 
and  Sardrtu  now  and  then  remind  u&  of  him;  Surdou^s  ftml 
(IgTi)  hears  mtm  resemldftnre  to  StensgUrd  In  *Thi?  LeagUf  of 
Youth'  {!§<»),"    Yet  In  his  18i3  " Imprfssion,*'  Brandes  dc 
clnrr*  tlml  '*  Hmrik  Ibsen  rrsemhlffi  no  other  Uving  pt 
Ik?  U  influcneed  liy  none.'* 
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Ibsen  always  formulates  his  dramas  so  that  there  is 
a  point  of  contact  where  either  a  catastrophe  could 
be  averted,  or  else  where  it  gains  headway  and  ex- 
plodes. When  Monsen,  pushed  in  his  investments,  at- 
tempts to  inveigle  the  Chamberlain  into  his  ventures, 
when  his  arrogance  is  brought  side  by  side  with 
Bratsberg's  smugness,  which  looks  down  from  the 
supposed  security  of  its  social  height,  the  melodrama 
of  Ibsen  furnishes  Monsen  with  the  implement  to  de- 
^roy  his  rival's  pride;  he  may  talk  about  his  caste, 
he  may  try  to  wash  himself  clean  of  the  pretensions 
of  Norwegian  parvenus^  but  Bratsberg  cannot  pre- 
vent the  disgrace  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  the  tra- 
ditional honour  of  his  family.  The  father  exhibits 
all  that  pride  which  comes  before  the  proverbial  fall, 
and  in  the  scene  which  follows,  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion occurs. 

Ibsen's  art  never  expanded;  it  concentrated,  be- 
came more  intense,  became  more  reasonable.  His 
ideas  would  sketch  themselves  upon  his  brain,  and 
be  brought  closer  together,  focussed,  by  a  process  of 
organic  growth.  Erik  Bratsberg  has  a  wife,  and 
by  her  actions  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  her  natural 
craving  on  the  other,  we  gain  two  separate  sketches 
of  the  psychological  stamina  underlying  Nora  in  "  A 
Doll's  House."  Selma  enters  as  the  father  and  son 
are  having  a  spirited  discussion  about  the  latter's 
finances.  She  openly  rebels,  as  Nora  docs  later,  over 
being  regarded  as  a  doll — she  who  was  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  never  demanded  of  her,  who  yearned  for  a 
share  in  her  husband's  cares;  but  who,  instead,  was 
dressed  in  gewgaws  and  allowed  no  part  in  the 
strenuous,  vital  moments  of  the  family  life.     These 
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two  points  thus  suggested  by  Xbsen  kept  drawiHg 
closer  in  his  nienial  vision  until  they  assumed  the 
coniposite  of  Nora  herself  many  years  after.  In  this 
vortex  of  kaleidoscopic  life  Ibsen  carries  the  plot  on 
to  the  point  of  discovering  the  forgery  of  young 
Bratsberg,  and  of  showing  tlie  necessity  for  con* 
cealing  the  theft  by  the  Chamberlain's  acknowledg- 
ing the  validity  of  the  signature^ 

It  is  difficult  to  narrate  the  absurdities  of  the 
fourth  act;  by  actual  diagram,  the  course  of  Stens- 
gard  zigzags  in  frenzied  effort  to  profit  by  **  the 
local  situation."  The  elections  are  on,  and  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  successful;  but  a  politician  with- 
out money  is  of  no  consequence:  Stensgurd  runs 
from  house  to  house,  not  knowing  upon  which  the 
shadow  of  financial  suspicion  rests;  Hien  he  opcnn  a 
way*  if  all  else  fails,  of  affixing  Madam  Rundholnietif 
keeper  of  a  hotel,  who  possesses  a  small  income  her- 
self which  might  be  of  some  service  to  him*  The 
situations  that  follow  are  not  unlike  a  grab-bag 
party  where  the  accidental  mixture  of  several  lo^e 
notes  curries  them  into  the  wrong  hands,  so  that, 
during  one  moment,  Stensgard  is  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  being  engaged  to  tliree  persons — or  of 
keeping  three  proposals  open. 

No  wonder  that  Fieldbo,  alias  Ibsen  and  Stens- 
g&rdi  alms  Bjornson,  have  little  sympathy  for  each 
other.  Tliere  are  some  moods  of  Steiisgard^s  which 
might  represent  Ibsen  at  his  most  reckless  moments, 
or  during  his  unguarded  hours  when  he  dared  to  feel 
and  to  yearn;  it  is  the  sensation  which  Stensgurd  ex- 
presses by  the  exclanuitton :  "  Oh,  a  longing  come« 
over  mc  at  times  for  exquisite  women  1    I  want 
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thing  that  brings  beauty  with  it."  It  matters  little 
to  him  whether  Fieldbo  considers  him  dangerous  and 
unscrupulous  or  whether  Lundestad  has  played  with 
him  in  order  to  save  the  Chamberlain  and  to  under- 
mine his  League  of  Youth — naught  of  this  matters 
to  him  provided  he  remains  on  top,  provided  his  own 
skin  is  saved. 

Stensg&rd  represents  the  prostitution  of  vital 
energy;  he  possesses  no  foresight,  no  discretion,  no 
imagination;  he  is  representative  of  that  democracy 
which,  according  to  Boyesen,  Ibsen — ^like  Carlyle — 
believed  to  be  "  the  government  of  fools  by  fools  " ; 
he  represents  the  folly  of  political  hysteria,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  democratic  in  the  midst  of  a  society  not 
ready  for  it.  The  younger  generation  whb  constitute 
his  league  in  the  beginning  are  prompted  by  nothing 
more  than  a  jubilant  exercise  of  spirits.  What  a 
wide  difference  between  Ibsen  here  as  a  gay  manipu- 
lator of  a  very  "  ill-made  '*  play  after  the  French 
style,  and  "  The  Master  Builder,"  where  the  idea  of 
the  younger  generation  bears  a  more  philosophic 
sense  and  indicates  the  spiritual  deepening  of  Ibsen. 

The  last  act  of  "  The  League  of  Youth  '*  is  spent 
in  taking  account.  <  Bratsberg  is  shorn  of  his  idols, 
and  makes  retribution — falls  into  the  Ibsen  habit  of 
renunciation — by  relinquishing  his  title  of  Chamber- 
lain, Which  had  been  given  him  because  of  the  un- 
blemished honour  of  generations  in  his  family.  But, 
in  the  crushing  of  his  pride,  he  has  gained  something 
after  all ;  Fieldbo  opens  his  eyes  by  showing  him  the 
error  of  his  short-sightedness.  If  no  one  else  knows 
the  true  hypocrisy  of  Stcnsgard,  the  Doctor  at  least 
arraigns  him  as  a  patch-work,  a  man  with  gifts  only 
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half  ripe.  Fieldbo  points  him  out  as  ooe  intent  "  on 
learning;  not  on  living/* 

The  Chamberlain  in  tliis  last  scene  is  jocular  over 
his  birthday,  and  will  hear  naught  of  the  doings  of 
Stcasg/ird,  who  lias,  as  the  final  move  in  his  game 
mailed  to  Bratsberg  the  forged  note  of  his  son;  this* 
maybe»  is  the  saving  grace,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  prospects;  once  more  he  completely  fools  the 
Chamberlain,  Ibsen  here  introduces  much  satire  at 
the  expense  of  the  Liberal  party,  telling  through 
Lundestad  how  and  why  they  gain  power  over  tlie 
masses, ',  Liberalism  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  him  who,  like  Stensgiird,  owns  neither  character, 
conviction  nor  social  position,  ,  When,  in  a  conimii- 
nity,  you  have  the  Chamberlain  on  one  side  and  the 
League  of  Youth  on  the  other,  you  must  perforce 
resort  to  the  spirit  of  compromise* 

To  the  very  last,  it  is  a  game  of  bluff;  Stensgard 
is  defeated  with  difficulty;  he  falls  back  on  each  of 
his  ways  of  retreat  only  to  find  himself  mistaken  in 
his  calcuhition*— not  knowing  what  to  do.  Ibsen  re- 
sorts  to  the  easiest  method  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
characters;  they  pair  ofF  in  a  most  mechanicjd  wny^ 
indicating  how  very  mechanical  was  the  manipuln- 
tion  of  the  action.  In  the  end,  Lundestad,  noting 
how  the  stream  flows  against  Stensgard,  deserts  him, 
for  he  realtzes  that,  by  crafty  manteiivring,  he  might 
he  able  to  regain  his  own  hold  upon  the  people*  The 
slender  threads  are  all  brought  to  an  end,  and  noth* 
ing  is  jirovcn  save  what  we  knew  all  along — that  the 
political  situation  in  Norway  was  in  danger  of  a 
democratic  clement  which  meant  more  harm  to  tJw? 
nation  than  good-     Perliaps  it  is  wrong  to  use  the 
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word  nation  at  all,  since  in  Ibsen's  eyes  it  stands  for 
^^  the  common  people ;  those  who  have  nothing  and 
are  nothing;  those  who  lie  chained,''  and  have  not 
the  will  to  break  from  that  which  binds  them. 

Do  we  obtain  here  a  political  preachment  or  simply 
an  impressionistic  ensemble  of  stray  views  of  Ibsen, 
welded  together  by  his  consuming  distrust  of  an  ir- 
responsible democracy  threatening  Norway  at  that 
time?  At  best  we  may  consider  "  The  League  of 
Youth  "  as  a  very  creditable  exercise  in  realistic  play 
writing.  To  Sarolea,  it  recalls  Emile  Augier's  **  Ef- 
f routes,"  and  the  same  critic  writes :  "  II  ne  retrou- 
vera  plus  jamais  cc  rire  franc  que  I'indignation  ne 
tardera  pas  k  ^touffer."  The  remarkable  fact  about 
the  play  is  that  it  contains  so  much  of  the  Henrik 
Ibsen  which  is  distinctive — ^his  surety  of  dialogue, 
his  directness  of  character  conception,  his  keen  pene- 
tration, and  his  care  of  the  seeming  unessentials.  If 
at  times  he  forgets  that  restraint  which  individualizes 
his  technique,  it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  his  French 
influences,  as  of  his  lack  of  concentration.  "  The 
League  of  Youth  "  is  like  a  preliminary  sketch  where 
there  is  much  that  is  crude  and  unformed,  but  where 
not  only  are  there  fine  pencil  lines  which  reveal  the 
master  stroke,  but  also  every  type  which  afterwards 
is  to  be  clothed  in  its  proper  life  proportion.  Mr. 
Archer's  acute  remarks  on  this  play  culminate  in  his 
apportionment  of  excellence :  "  The  third  act,  though 
superficially  a  rather  tame  interlude  between  the  vig- 
orous second  act  and  the  bustling  fourth,  is  in  reality 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  five.  The  second  act 
might  be  signed  Augicr,  and  the  fourth  Labiche ;  but 
ID  the  third  the  coming  Ibsen  is  manifest." 
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There  is  a  bond  of  coauection  between  **  The 
League  of  Youth  "  and  "  Pillars  of  Society " ;  in 
both  there  is  evinced  Ibsen's  view  of  the  ixioral  and 
social  rottenneiis  of  tlie  average  community;  he  sees 
the  frailties  of  the  individual,  llie  threatening  dan- 
gers in  the  masses,  the  confining  burrier  of  tradition. 
Yet  in  "  The  League  of  Youth,'*  however  much  he 
might  try  to  maintain  the  equal  balance  between  the 
liberal  view  on  the  one  hand*  and  the  conservative 
view  on  the  other,  his  sympathy  is  instinctively  pai^ 
tial  to  Bratsberg. 

In  the  matter  of  stimulation,  we  receive  an  occa- 
sional forward  note  from  Fieldbo,  but  the  cry  of  in- 
dependence rings  in  the  person  of  Sehna.  Long  be- 
fore "  A  Doll's  House "  was  written,  Dn  Brandes 
declared  that  this  woman^s  voice  demanding  emanci- 
pation was  but  a  preliminary  for  something  further. 
From  an  impressionistic  point  of  view^  Ibsen  luis  no- 
where assemhk'd  a  more  perfectly  photographed 
group,  but  it  is  not  a  fixed  group^it  is  moving — it 
it  kineto^copic*  For  that  very  reason,  the  flicker  of 
its  constant  change  * — indetenninate  by  reason  of  its 
repeated  shifting  of  focal  point — ilctracts  from  its 
whole  impress^ion.  It  does  not  seem  to  arrive — to 
reach  any  satisfactory  conclusian — to  frame  any  mc- 
ceptable  political  creed. 

But  though  Ibsen  intended  It  for  a  peaceable  work» 
its  reception  was  far  from  quiescent.  Ibsen  missed 
this  initial  furor;  he  was  in  Egypt  Ht  the  time^  set- 
ting sail  two  days  before  **  The  League  of  Youth  ** 
was  published.  The  book  was  given  to  the  ptiblic  cm 
Septcniber  50**  and  on  the  evening  of  October  18, 
'  The  second  cdiUoii  af  *'  Xlic  Ixngiie  of  Vaulh,"  Kbhvn*,  Xo* 
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18699  the  first  performance  occurred  in  Christiania. 
The  audience  was  in  a  divided  state;  the  Conserva- 
tives clapped  while  the  Liberals  hissed,  but  the  piece 
proceeded  without  any  violent  interruptions.  On  the 
second  evening,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act, 
the  theatre  had  to  be  closed.^  The  wild  patriotism  of 
the  younger  generation  declared  itself  insulted,  and 
Bjomson  immediately  took  the  brunt  of  the  insult 
upon  himself. 

When  the  news  reached  Ibsen,  it  was  very  satis- 
fying to  him;  with  that  easy  justification  which 
marked  his  aloofness,  with  that  almost  grandiose 
manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  hurl  his  defiance,  he 
sent  to  Norway  (November,  1869)  his  poem  "At 
Port  Said."  ^ 

**  The  steamers  passed  on 
By  the  obelisk. 
In  the  language  of  my  home 
Came  to  me  the  chatter  of  news. 
The   mirror-poem   which   I   had  polished 

▼ember  4,  1869;  3rd  edition,  December  12,  1874;  4th  edition, 
February  13,  1880;  5th  edition,  November  29,  1883;  6th  edition, 
December  17,  1895.  Among  the  translations  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  French  by  Pierre  Bcrtrand  and  Edmond  de  Nevers 
(1893),  and  that  in  Germany  by  Adolf  Strodtmann  (1872). 
Another  German  translation  was  made  by  Wilhelm  Lange.  See 
HalYorsen  for  its  popularity  in  Norway  and  its  presentation 
in  Copenhagen.  It  was  not  receiyed  in  Germany  for  some 
time. 

*Boyesen  recalls  a  similar  fight  over  Wergeland*8  "The 
Campbells.** 

'This  translation  occurs  in  Prof.  Gosse*8  biography.  See 
Morgenstem*s  German  translation  in  volume  1  of  the  "Siimt- 
liche  Werke.**  A  translation  is  also  given  by  Payne  in  jKger*8 
biography. 
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For  masculine  ntmxcs 

Had  b<«n  smeared  at  home 

By  splu  tie  rings  from  penny  whistles.,^ 

This  was  not  the  only  poem  to  be  written  on  the 
subject,  Bjornson  likewise  expressed  an  indignation 
of  a  different  order  in  verses  penned  later  to  the  Lib* 
eral  leader,  Johan  Sverdrup* 

**  Because  thy  mighty  name  my  song 
ShaU  bc«r»  thou  yet  wert  wholly  wrong 
To  think  thnt  onslaught  it  recalls; 
I  do  not  mingle  in  sueh  brawls. 
If  poesy  *s  SAC  red  grove  l>e  made 
The  assassin**  hiding  plaea,  if  this 
The  new  pwrtic  fashion  is,' 
Then  1  for  one  rcnoimee  its  shiide*'* 

There  was  more  than  pf^rty  feeling  roused :  the 
personal  spleen  resulted  in  open  rupture  betwct*n  Ib- 
sen and  Bjornson.  With  his  usual  ImperiousnesS) 
which  was  always  backed  by  premonitions  of  itn pend- 
ing tempests,  Ibsen,  on  his  return  to  Dresden,  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  been  quite  disappointed 
had  "  The  League  of  Youth  "  been  received  (juietly. 
Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  belligerent  stand,   he 

'  Translation  found  in  Payne's  edition  of  Jitger's  biography. 
In  1881,  BJi^mson  wrote:  **  What  I  ealled  *  as&assinatlon '  was  not 
the  rrprcsentation  of  actual  etrcumatjinces  and  prominent  per- 
sonages in  Norway;  it  was  the  attempt  nf  *  llie  I>eagiie  of 
Yotith  *  to  miike  of  our  young  p"»Hy  of  liberty  a  trmij^r  of 
amhitiou?;,  phnise-nmn^i^ring  sjx'enlators,  whnsc  patriotism  lay 
in  thrir  plira«ieolu(r^' ^  and  more  parfindnrly  ttii^ — tlmt  ei^rtain 
eharaeters,  nftrr  bHu'r  made  rceoj^ni^nhle  as  well-known  per- 
^mttge§i  were  given  false  hearts  and  hnd  characters,  and  placed 
in  positions  which  tl»ey  never  occupied,** 
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showed  irritation  that  his  play  was  not  taken  from  its 
aesthetic  rather  than  from  its  political  aspect. 
**  From  the  attacks  which  I  have  read,"  he  wrote  in 
1870,  "  one  would  conclude  that  phrase-mongering, 
hollowness,  and  roguery  are  regarded  in  Norway  as 
natural  characteristics,  which  must  not  be  meddled 
with." 

But  his  surprise  was  mostly  manifested  over 
Bjomson's  identification  of  himself  with  Stensgard. 
He  impulsively  declared  and  sincerely  believed  that 
no  direct  reference  was  aimed  at  Bjomson.  It  was 
**  his  pernicious  and  *  lie-stecpcd '  clique,  who  have 
scr\Td  me  as  models."  This  explanation  did  not 
avail  to  relieve  the  strain;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  strain  had  during  the  years  become  too 
great  to  remedy.  Sufficient  has  already  been  said  to 
indicate  the  suspicion  which  existed  between  Bjom- 
son and  Ibsen ;  everything  was  tending  to  pull  them 
asunder — especially  the  former's  enmity  towards 
Brandes,  and  the  latter's  growing  enthusiasm  for 
Brandes.  Just  before  his  departure  for  Egypt,  Ib- 
sen had  written  to  Brandes,  with  whom  Bjornson  had 
attempted  to  re-establish  some  show  of  friendship, 
regarding  the  overtures :  "  For  him,  there  exist  only 
two  kinds  of  people:  those  from  whom  he  can  derive 
some  benefit,  and  those  who  may  be  a  hindrance  to 
him." 

"  The  League  of  Youth  "  widened  the  breach,  but 
not  irretrievably.  Ibsen's  literary  work  was  always 
identified  with  party  politics,  even  though  his  con- 
suming desire  might  be  to  keep  on  the  outside.  The 
Right,  up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  "  Ghosts," 
was  attempting  to  claim  his  sympathies ;  they  turned 
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to  "  Peer  Gjnt ''  as  satire  aimed  at  the  tijitiaiial 
weakness  which  the  Left  displaced ;  they  openly  ac- 
cepted '*  The  League  of  Youth  "  as  a  propagandist 
pamphlet*  It  seems  assured^  by  the  evidence  con- 
tamed  in  his  various  letters,  that  Ibsen  was  sincerely 
trying  to  maintain  a  just  position  toward  both  par^ 
ties,  although  he  deplored  Bjornson's  identifi cation 
with  the  Norwegian  Peasant  Left*  Was  it  not  a 
case  where  Ibsen  was  criticising  the  Liberals  because 
they  were  not  liberal  in  the  right  direction?  Bjorn- 
6on  on  his  part  was  descending  to  personalities  and 
was  looking  upon  Ibsen's  religious  views  as  **  athc  ^ 
istic/'  f 

They  were  both>  however,  too  big  of  soul  to  let 
matters  continue  thus  for  long.     The  years  that  fol- 
low are  marked  by  continued  overtures  on  each  side* 
When   the   question   arose   as   to    the   dedication   of 
**  The  Pretenders/*  while  Ibsen  finally  decided  not  to 
inscribe  it  to  Bjornson,  he  expressed  to  Hegel  his 
desire  for  a  reconciliation*     No  anger  could  blind 
Bjornson  to  the  good  in  life  or  to  the  excellence  in   _ 
a  person's  work*     Though  at  variance  with  Brandes,  fl 
he  always  paid  careful  attention  to  his  books,  and  in 
the  same  way,  when  time  came  for  Ibsen  to  be  chani' 
pioned,  on  the  publication  of  "  Gliosts,'*  Bjornson 
came   prominently   to   the    fore.      As   subtle    forces 
served  to  draw  them  together  again  as  those  which 
drew  them  apart»    Their  religious  views*  not  founded 
on  theology,  but  dependent  on  ethical  statemcntt  be- 
came more  in  common-     By  the  winter  of  1880-81    ^ 
they    were  again   on    terms   of   friendly    intimacy:  f 
Bjornson,  touring  through  America,  had  nearly  met 
death  in  a  radwar  accident,  and  Ibsen  wrote  him  in 
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cordial  terms.  During  his  travels  the  former  had 
said  in  a  lecture : 

**  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  world,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  Henrik 
Ibsen  possesses  more  dramatic  power  than  any  other 
play-writer  of  our  day." 

On  Ibsen's  part  he  was  trying  to  be  just  as  gra- 
cious ;  if  he  was  not  quite  so  spontaneous  at  least  he 
was  sincere.  After  ^^  Ghosts  "  had  been  attacked,  he 
wrote: 

*^  The  only  man  in  Norway  who  has  frankly, 
boldly,  and  generously  taken  my  part  is  Bjomson. 
It  is  just  like  him ;  he  has  in  truth  a  great,  a  kingly 
soul."  And  on  the  latter's  jubilee  Ibsen,  tempered 
in  his  views  as  to  the  danger  of  Bjomson's  liberal 
tendencies,  wrote  to  him :  "  My  thanks  for  the  work 
done  side  by  side  with  me  in  the  service  of  freedom 
these  twenty-five  years.'* 

In  fine,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  more  sub- 
urban— the  spirit  of  "  The  League  of  Youth,"  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  generally  received. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


IBa£K    IN    AN    UNFAMtUAE    LIGHT 

DuEiNG  the  summer  of  18fi9  Ibsen  received  a 
travelling  grant  wiiich  aflForded  hini  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Stockholm  in  the  interests  of  the  Kar- 
wegian  Government;  not  only  was  he  to  report  on 
the  Congress  of  Orthographists,  but  likewise  upon 
Swedish  art  and  educational  methods.  He  remained 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  feeling  mam- 
fested  for  him  was  markedly  cordiaL  While  there 
he  received  a  letter  from  hi;*  sister  Hedvig,  who  had 
become  the  wife  of  a  Captain  Stousland,  living  in 
Skien^  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Lammers  com- 
munity»  announcing  the  death  of  his  mother.  Tlic 
voice  struck  a  chord  in  his  memory  which  showed  him 
how  different  was  his  own  life  from  that  at  home,  how 
wide  the  gulf  had  irretrievably  grown ;  but  the  senti- 
ment in  his  nature  responded  to  the  gentle  words 
sent  him  by  Hedvig;  even  though  he  might  not  sym* 
pathi^^e  with  her,  he  could  love  her  and  refrain  from 
hurting  her  in  liis  letters  ! 

He  hedged  himself  around ;  he  fought  his  battles 
within  himself;  he  realized  that  all  the  efforts  which 
his  sister  miglit  make  to  convert  him  would  be  in  %'aiiL 
Perhaps  he  was  asking  too  much  for  a  confidence 
which  on  his  part  he  rebelled  against  strengthening 
by  correspondence  or  by  reciprocal  confidence.  **  So 
our  dear  old  Mother  is  dead,'*  he  wrote,  with  some  of 
the  peculiarity  of  Peer  Gynt,  and  tht^n*  followtfl  his 
thanks  to  Hedvig  for  fulfilling  tliosu  dutieii  which 
should  have  been  shared  by  all  of  them* 

The  KhtHlive  of  Egypt  now  request td  King 
Charles  XV.  to  send  delegates  to  the  opening  of  the 
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Suez  Canal,^  and  it  was  an  honour  of  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  for  Ibsen  to  have  been  selected;  he 
set  out,  via  Dresden  and  Paris,  decorated  with  the 
Swedish  order  of  the  Wasa,  and  carrying  with  him 
many  pleasant  memories  of  acquaintances  and  ban- 
^quets;  the  only  other  home  representative  to  go  with 
him  was  Professor  J.  D.  C.  Lieblcin,  famed  as  an 
Egyptologist.  Not  only  was  he  feted  by  the  Ktie- 
dive,  but  as  one  of  a  large  number  of  guests,  was 
taken  up  the  Nile  on  a  trip  which  lasted  several 
weeks,  and  which  afforded  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  material  for  future  sketches ;  in 
**Peer  Gynt "  he  had  wonderfully  imagined  the  spa- 
ciousness of  the  scene,  but  now  he  saw  things  at  close 
range.  Reaching  Port  Said  he  flung  his  defiance  at 
Norway  over  the  reception  of  "  The  League  of 
Youth." 

One  of  his  poems,  "  Balloon  Letter  to  a  Swedish 
Lady"  (1870),  bears  the  impress  of  this  trip  to 
Egypt ;  but  recently  there  were  translated  into 
French  some  unedited  pages  from  a  descriptive  ac- 
count written  by  Ibsen  of  his  visit  to  "  Abydos,"  ^ 
which  reveal  him  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  word  paint- 
ing; effective  in  every  concise,  inclusive  phrase  which 
he  used — impressionistic  sketches  full  of  colour  and 
of  a  sense  of  due  proportion. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  which  has  gained  popular  cre- 
dence that  Ibsen's  sense  was  dead  to  natural  pictu- 
resqueness ;  this  is  hardly  the  fact,  although  he  never 
applied  to  his  observation  the  customary  conventional 

*Thc  Canal  was  opened  on  November  17,  1869. 
*See  La  Revue,  April,  1908,  pp.  295-304,  "  Abydos."    Trans- 
lated from  Nomegian  into  French  by  Jacques  de  Coussargc 
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and  sentimental  methods.  Nature  meant  something 
more  to  him  than  mere  beaut j  of  external  form;  it 
possessed  spiritual  meaning;  and  instead  of  remaining 
passively  receptive,  the  inner  man  was  always  stirred 
to  reflection. 

In  rapid  strokes  he  could  image  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Egypt  J  with  its  winding  streets,  and  crowded 
squalor ;  he  could  paint,  with  an  almost  too  sharp  out- 
line, the  sinking  sun,  and  the  j^hadows  of  pahn  tree^ 
stretched  along  the  yellow  sand — ^the  sunset  of  abso- 
lute peace  which  creates  in  one  a  desire  for  solitude. 
With  an  eye  accustomed  to  draw  contracts  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  repulsive,  his  |>cncil  depicts  a 
Foesque  silhouette  of  two  \nltures  feeding  upon  the 
corpse  of  a  camel — and  to  make  it  all  the  more  em- 
phatlcj  his  canvas  carries  the  magnificence  of  a  bril- 
liantlj  lighted  horizon,  to  throw  the  essentials  in  re* 
lief. 

Ibsen^s  contemplation  was  generally  coloured  by  the 
questions  of  moral  right;  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet 
beauty  of  an  Egyptian  ntght,  with  the  myriad  stars 
above,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  overhung  by  a  low 
mist,  he  watched  the  gliding  barks,  with  their  head- 
lights of  red  paper,  and  he  heard  the  song  of  tlic 
boatsmen,  in  uniform  cadence,  floating  across  the 
water.  At  these  times  would  his  thoughts  turn  toward 
home.  '*  During  such  moments,"  he  adds,  **  we  desire 
to  be  reconciled  with  all  men,  and  we  ask  ourselves:  ^ 
*  How  have  you  merited  seeing  all  this  splendour?  * "  ■ 

His  eye  for  perspective— ^strictly  an  artist's  quality 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  ability  to  write — is  pro- 
nounced, giving  one  a  feeling  of  immense  loneliness  in 
the  desert,  but  generally  reEeved  by  keen  remarks 
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upon  the  curious  ways  of  men.  He  noted  the  pre- 
vailing government  and  the  character  of  the  people 
— ^and  when  in  the  midst  of  groups  he  found  himself 
co-ordinating  the  many  and  diverse  elements.  '^  An 
Egyptian  caf6,"  he  writes,  ^^  was  installed  in  the  ruins 
of  the  cloister.  The  frequenters  were  seated  outside, 
under  a  roof  made  of  dried  palm  branches.  A  num- 
ber of  people  were  gathered  here ;  long  pipes  and  long 
beards  predominated ;  and  also  long  Oriental  silences 
and  long  European  conversations." 

Perhaps  in  his  descriptions  Ibsen  might  have  been 
less  niggardly  with  his  omateness,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  he  lost  in  brilliancy,  he  certainly  gained 
in  incisivcness.  The  years  to  come  may  bring  to  light 
much  of  his  prose  which,  while  it  will  in  no  way  un- 
settle the  estimate  of  the  dramatist,  may,  at  least,  add 
another  quality  to  the  authorship  of  the  man.  For 
he  saw  clearly,  even  though  his  observation  was  fil- 
tered through  his  own  personality,  and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  saying  the  most  in  the  fewest 
words. 

The  struggle  Ibsen  went  through  regarding  his 
prose  applied  entirely  to  its  use  in  drama.  As  early 
as  1858  he  was  writing  small  descriptive  stories, 
pregnant  with  colour  and  sentiment,  and  indicating 
his  genius  for  infusing  significance  into  the  common- 
place. This  was  natural  for  one  who  at  the  period 
was  so  closely  imbued  with  the  romantic  spirit.  But 
a  few  quotations  will  bear  evidence  that  "  The  Wed- 
ding," written  at  the  outset  of  Ibsen's  career,  not 
only  possessed  a  surety  of  descriptive  power,  but 
contained  a  freshness  which  one  never  associates 
with  him.    The  homely  topic  deals  with  a  small  boy 
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who  cannot  ^o  to  church  because  he  laclts  the  proper 
Sunday  garh^  but  who,  when  the  pastor*s  wife  makes 
hjjii  a  present  of  a  new  jacket  and  ishocs  and  ^ock- 
ings^  enters  the  sacred  building  where  a  wedding  is 
taking  place.  In  the  following*  Ibsen's  sombrcncss 
had  not  jet  settled  upon  him: 

**  It  was  high  up  in  Vosa,  on  a  Sunday  mommg* 
fthortly  before  St,  John's  Day ;  the  whole  fair,  glori- 
0U8  district  lay  glittering  in  tlie  sunshine,  which  felt 
slanting  over  the  mountain  slopes,  and  threw  long 
transparent  blue  shadows  into  the  far-off  distance. 
The  lake,  which  sank  in  the  midst  of  the  Yalley^  g^^ve^ 
when  viewed  from  the  mountain  road  leading  inlmid 
to  Evanger,  a  curious  aspect  to  all  the  surrounding 
country-  No  breeze  was  astir,  and  the  steep  rocky 
sunmiiti  toward  the  south  were  reflected  in  the  water 
which,  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye,  because  of  its 
quiet  surface,  lay  there  like  a  great  yawning  chasm. 
Only  when  a  soUtary  boat  on  the  shady  side  steered 
toward  the  shore  could  one  see  that  it  was  only  an 
iUusion;  ,  *  ,  the  nearer  it  came  to  land^  the 
more  distinctly  audible  became  the  sound  of  the  oans 
against  the  locks,  and  then  a  long  shining  furrow  of 
silver  w^ould  trail  behind  until  tlie  red  caps  of  Vo«i 
and  the  white  kerchiefs  on  the  rear  benches  of  Uie 
boat  came  swaying  into  the  sunshine," 

Little  Knut  watches  the  crowds  from  a  disianoe^ 
"  the  light-liatred  maidens  w  ith  their  silver-mounted 
books  and  white  kerchiefs,  the  young  lads  in  the  new- 
fashioned  blue  jackets,  and  the  old  men  in  long  trodk 
coats  and  yellow  knee-breeches,  all  walked  silcist 
across  the  churchyard  and  entered  the  house  of  God 
hy  the  large  portal  which  stood  wide  open,  and  beck* 
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oned  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  while  through  it  is- 
sued the  organ  peal  and  the  fragrance  of  the  fresh 
green  branches  strewn  over  the  floor  in  the  ves- 
tibule." 

This  small  boy,  who  bears  resemblance  to  another 
impressionable  lad  of  Skien,  with  his  finger  in  his 
mouth — a  badge  of  bashfulness — finally  crept  into 
the  church,  awed  by  the  silence.  Ibsen,  popularly 
regarded  as  unmoved  by  the  tenderness  of  nature, 
become;}  almost  lyrical : 

^^  Outside,  the  sun  dyed  the  wall  in  crimson,  and 
the  bee  hummed  about  the  red  climbing  roses,  while 
the  wind  whispered  in  the  tree  tops;  but  inside,  all 
was  still  and  cool  and  wondrously  wide  and  high. 
The  floor  was  sprinkled  with  shimmering  white  sand, 
a  peculiar  atmosphere  seemed  to  permeate  the  whole 
place,  the  light  shone  through  the  old  red  and  green 
window  panes,  long  wavering  rays  filtering  the  room. 
In  front  of  the  altar  stood  the  pastor  in  his  black 
coat — high  above  the  choir  door  Jesus  hung  on  the 
cross,  while  two.  little  angels  with  wings  stood  beside 
Him.  An  angel,  larger  than  the  others,  floated  from 
the  ceiling,  the  baptismal  font  in  his  hands." 

Over  Knut  there  crept  the  beneficent  feeling  of 
youthful  exaltation.  What  he  heard  he  treasured; 
what  he  saw  of  the  radiant  bride  with  ^  cheeks  aglow 
like  the  blush  of  dawn,"  brought  to  him  a  holy 
awakening,  though  he  understood  but  little.  Ibsen, 
the  sentimentalist  as  he  was  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  ends  the  career  of  Knut,  who  flowered  into  an 
artist,  with  these  words : 

**  Since  then  he  has  seen  the  wide  world,  but  in  his 
heart  he  has  ever  remained  a  Norwegian — for  it  is 
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not  easily  forgotten — the  holy  awakE^nipg  0ne  6X* 
periences  in  the  village  cliurch  at  home,"  ^ 

Thus  spoke  the  prophetic  Ibsen  in  1858,  Betwccii 
the  writing  of  this  sketch  and  that  of  1869  there  i» 
no  material  improvement,  save  that  which  come*  with 
a  deepening  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  a  language  subject  to  con* 
fusing  change.  Therefore  when  one  speaks  of  Ib- 
sen^s  new  medium  of  expression,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  what  is  meant  is  dramatic  expression . 
Like  all  artists^  he  never  gathered  together  any  of 
his  pieces  without  subjecting  them  to  as  close  a  re- 
vision as  Tennyson  used  to  give  to  his  own  verse — 
and  the  effect  was  just  as  unerring  in  its  mature 
finality.^  Once  more  settled  in  Germany,  he  be^ 
thought  him  of  collecting  his  poemfip  a  task  whicht 
while  it  might  keep  him  from  more  important  work» 
would  hang  over  him  until  it  was  done — and  Ibsen 
was  fully  conscious  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  storm  which  was  brewing  over  Prussia  and 
which  involved  the  question  of  German  unity^  now  be- 
gan to  absorb  a  great  part  of  Ibsen^s  attention.  His 
conversion  from  a  suspicious  regard  of  the  Germans 
to  a  warm  feeling  of  love,  brought  about  by  living 
seventeen  years  among  themi  is  clearly  illustrated  in 

"ITila  sketch  has  been  translated  Into  Germaa  and  may  t*c 
foynd  in  voL  1  of  Brandes,  Elias  and  Schlentheri  "  HenHk 
Ibs«n's  SJimtllche  Wcrke  In  deutsche  Sprache,**  pp,  4*4  i*q, 
Tlie  EnglisK  translation  was  msdt  by  Miss  Frawxsca  K. 
Strecken 

*  In  respect  to  this  the  reader  should  consult  Payiie*s  Jfger, 
p«  9^  where  a  treatment  is  given  in  slight  p report jun  ittiich 
attcT  the  mfinner  of  Dr.  Henry  \ar  Dyke's  eonsideration  of 
l'caay6on*&  ruvbiion. 
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stray  refereoces  through  his  letters.  To  John  Grieg» 
as  early  as  1866,  he  said:  "  It  is  quite  true  that  1 
h&ye  a  strong  dislike^  not,  as  jou  rightly  put  it,  of 
GennanSs  but  of  Germanism  and  Teutoniana,"  He 
recognised  the  richness  of  their  nature,  but  he  called 
them  "  our  bom  enemies,** 

That  he  was  anxious,  however,  to  be  mstrumental 
in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding,  is  unmis- 
takable. The  Germans  have  placed  their  astounding 
impress  upon  every  phase  of  intellectual  life;  nearly 
every  modern  movement  has  emanated  from  the  Ger* 
manic  mind,  and  IbseBf  thus  early  in  life,  seems  to 
have  resented  the  dependence  of  the  North  upon 
Southern  stimulus.  Wherever  he  found  an^'  origi- 
nality of  Scandinavian  thought  he  was  consumed 
with  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it  before  the  Germans* 
and  to  have  it  win  its  way  there,  as  his  own  work 
later  was  to  do.  In  such  a  vein  he  wrote  to  Brandes 
in  1872,  telling  how  with  pride  he  had  heard  his  lec- 
tures discussed  at  a  literary  society  in  Dresden, 
**  Come  to  Germany,"  he  adds  with  enthusiasm-  **  It 
is  abroad  that  we  Scandinavians  must  win  our 
battles;  a  victory  in  Germany,  and  3*ou  will  have  the 
upper  hand  at  home." 

But  Ibsen  gave  to  Germany  quite  as  much  as  he 
took;  if  his  philosophy  was  coloured  by  Genmin 
thought,  by  the  German  Kulturkampf^  which  m  seen 
to  a  great  eictent  in  **  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  hi« 
own  method  of  dramatic  treatment,  his  own  use  or 
application  of  modem  theories  and  prohlems  in  the 
theatre  served  to  create  a  realistic  school  in  Ger- 
iniinyt  of  which  Sudcrmann  and  Hauptmann  are  the 
greatest  exponents*     Ibsen   became  absorbed  in  the 
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spiritual  and  political  crises  which  were  descending 
upon  Germ  an  J  when  he  again  settled  in  Dresden  dur* 
ing  1870. 

They  were  stirring  times  for  him,  he  confessed  to 
Hegel;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  on 
any  work  of  deep  quality ;  he  could  only  potter  about, 
preparing  his  poems  for  the  press,  and  thinking  at 
odd  moments  of  writing  an  opera  libretto  on  "  Si- 
gurd Jorsalafar*"  "  These  infernal  war  disturb- 
ances," he  writes  to  Dietrichson^  "  have  a  distract- 
ing effect  upon  me,*' 

A  slight  event  now  occurred,  which  indicates  how 
constant  was  IbBen's  belief  in  his  own  efforts  repre* 
senting  something  national  and  far-reaching;  it  was 
a  self-assumption  which  imposed  upon  him  a  certain 
forced  dignity  and  over-seriousness.  The  cartoon- 
ists ridiculed  him  for  it,  but  with  no  avail.  In  1870 
the  "  Gyldendalske  Boghandel  "  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial (July  4),  and  Hcgcl  was  forwarded  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  as  well  as  a  poem;  not  only  did 
Ibsen  send  his  personal  thanks  to  his  publisher  for 
being  the  turning-point  in  his  fortunes,  but  through 
tlie  interest  created  in  Denmark,  Ibsen  felt  that  i\w 
antagonistic  feeling  toward  him  in  Norway  had  been 
changed.  He  likewise,  as  a  **  state-author,"  t'x- 
tended  to  Hegel  great  appreciation  for  all  that  liad 
been  done  in  Denmark  for  Nonft^egian  literature — ^an 
obligation  which  he  for  one  would  always  regard  as 
a  national  debt,  Hegel  had  published  the  whole  of 
Wei  haven's  work-* 

From  July  until  October,  Ibsen  found  himself  in 
Copenhagen,    greatly    unsettled    by    the    course   of 

'The  poem  is  found  m  the  EUu^*  Brftndi!i»  Schlentlier  cd. 
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events.  On  July  19*  France  declared  war  on  Prussia, 
taking,  as  one  of  many  excuses  for  the  conflict,  the 
attempt  to  bestow  the  Spanish  crown  upon  the  Ho- 
henzollern  family.  The  battles  that  ensued  served  to 
weld  closer  the  different  factions  in  Grermany.  The 
French  disaster  at  Sedan  took  place  on  September  1, 
and  two  days  after,  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown. The  Italians  entered  Rome  on  September 
SO,  as  one  of  the  moves  bringing  about  Italian  unity, 
which  was  an  important  result  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  France  was  now  ruled  by  **  The  Grov- 
emmcnt  of  National  Defence,"  until  the  so-called 
social-democrats,  encouraged  by  the  unsettled  times, 
assumed  control  of  affairs,  and  the  Paris  Commune 
grew  into  being.^ 

These  were  the  particular  events  which  drew  com- 
ment from  Ibsen.  By  October  10,  he  was  again  in 
Dresden,  having  met  with  much  friendship  among 
the  Danes,  and  having  discovered  that,  despite  the 
extreme  tendency  of  Brandcs'  criticism,  the  latter 
had  many  adherents.  This  he  wrote  to  Brandes  who 
was  in  Rome,  adding :  ^^  If  you  are  away  for  a  time, 
so  much  the  better;  one  always  gains  by  allowing 
one's  self  to  be  missed/'  The  life  around  him  in  Grer- 
many was  at  that  moment  in  direct  contrast  with  his 
summer  environment ;  French  prisoners  filled  the 
town,  there  were  the  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of, 

"Henrik  Ibsen's  Silmtliche  Werke,"  vol.  1,  p.  117:  "Nimm  den 
Ilandschlag  aus  der  Feme,  Meinen  Dank  in  totem  Wortl** 

From  1887  until  1903,  HegePs  son,  Jacob,  conducted  the  pub- 
lishing business  alone. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  excellent  accounts  in  Wil- 
helm  Muller's  "Political  History  of  Recent  Times." 
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and  nearly  every  household  had  suffered  loss*  StIIU 
in  ihe  midst  of  these  conditions,  Ibsen  wa$  gathering 
Ins  poctnsy  attending  to  the  sales  of  liis  booksf  buy* 
ing  lottery  tickets,  besides  aiding  Peter  Hansen  in  the 
latttr^s  biograpliical  sketch  of  himself,  to  be  included 
in  '*  Norwegian  Poets  of  our  Century/' 

In  November,  1870,  Ibsen  wrote  to  his  brother- 
in^iaw,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  barracks  near  his  house.  The  French  soldiers 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  their  captivity*  Into  this, 
Ibsen  read  significance: 

"  The  situation  in  France  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
them,"  he  wrote*  "  All  this,  however,  is  perfectly 
natural  in  men  belonging  to  a  revolutionary  nation 
which  lacks  proper  discipline  and  control*  We  Nor- 
wegians ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  this ;  for  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  exactly  such  internal  disintegration 
that  fellowii  like  Jaaba'k  [the  peasant],  Johan  Sver- 
drup  [tlie  Liberal  leader],  etc*,  [meaning  probably 
Bjcirnson],  are  trying  to  draw  our  nation*" 

When»  in  1865,  he  was  living  in  Rome,  Ibsen's 
estimate  of  the  people  was  negative,  but  he  found 
that  despite  their  lack  of  a  political  sense,  of  a  com- 
mercial spirit,  and  their  possession  of  a  lethargy 
which  kept  them  ignorant  of  much  which  adds  valtie 
to  life,  they,  neverthelesat  were  **  indescribably  beau- 
tiful and  sound  and  calm.**  With  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment now  iti  Rome,  all  of  this  quiet,  this  feding 
of  sanctuary  would  cease  to  be;  in  his  imperious 
manner  Ibsen  declared  he  won  Id  never  again  ^isit 
Rome,  where  true  liberty  had  heretofore  ejciaited, 
where  there  had  been  no  tjTanny  of  politics.  "  For 
every  itatcsmant^^  he  deplored,  **  •     •     .     an  artist 
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will  be  ruined."  But  what  was  more  to  the  point  was 
that  liberty,  which  to  the  Italian  had  been  a  glori- 
ous aspiration,  would  now  lose  much  of  its  true 
vigour.  ^^  I  must  confess,"  he  wrote  to  Brandes, 
*^  that  the  only  thing  I  love  about  liberty  is  the 
struggle  for  it;  I  care  nothing  for  the  possession  of 
it." 

The  true  Ibsen  attitude,  however,  regarding  the 
status  of  European  politics,  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing written  to  Brandes: 

^^  The  old,  illusory  France  has  collapsed ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  new,  real  Prussia  does  the  same,  we  shall 
be  with  one  bound  in  a  new  age.  How  ideas  will  then 
come  tumbling  about  our  ears !  And  it  is  high  time 
they  did.  Up  till  now  we  have  been  living  on  noth- 
ing but  the  crumbs  from  the  revolutionary  table  of 
the  last  century,  the  food  out  of  which  all  nutriment 
has  long  been  chewed.  The  old  terms  require  to  have 
a  new  meaning  infused  into  them.  Liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  arc  no  longer  the  things  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  late-lamented  guillotine.  This  is 
what  the  politicians  will  not  understand;  and  there- 
fore I  hate  them.  They  want  only  their  own  special 
revolutions — revolutions  in  externals,  in  politics,  etc. 
But  all  this  is  mere  trifling.  What  is  all-important 
is  the  revolution  of  the  spirit  of  man;  and  in  this 
you  will  be  one  of  those  who  lead." 

There  is  no  need  to  quibble  over  the  exact  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  liberty  as  applied  in  Ibsen's  work; 
he  did  not  understand  it  as  synonymous  with  po- 
litical liberty,  nor  did  he  confuse  it  with  any  of  the 
freedom  which  we  commonly  term  license  or  liberties. 
"What  I  call  struggle  for  liberty,"  he  remarked, 
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*^  h  tioihing  but  the  eonstaiit  living  assimilation  of 
the  idea  of  freedom.''  It  is  the  citizen  who  seeks  po- 
litical liberty ;  it  is  the  individual  who  seeks  liberty 
in  the  true  sense.  With  this  viewj  it  is  natural  that 
Ibsen  should  regard  the  state  as  the  curse  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  his  opinion  was,  for  example,  that  the 
Jewish  nation  was  greater  for  having  no  state,  than 
if  it  had  remained  concentrated  in  Palestine,  In 
this  sense,  that  famous  remark  of  Ibsen^s^  quoted  by 
all  anarchists  as  proving  his  essential  sympathy  with 
them,  assumes  a  different  aspect: 

"  The  state  must  be  abolished  !  "  he  writes.  **  In 
that  revolution  I  will  take  part-  Undermine  the  idea 
of  the  state;  make  wiUingness  and  spiritual  kinship 
the  only  essentials  in  the  case  of  a  union — -and  you 
have  the  beginning  of  a  liberty  that  is  of  some 
value," 

It  will  profit  the  student  of  Ibsen  to  take  these 
views  and  place  them  side  by  side  with  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's social  theory,  revealing  how  closely  their  ideas 
of  revolution  through  evolution  coincided.*  The  Ut- 
ter was  more  logical,  the  former  more  instinctive,  but 
they  both  reached  similar  conclusions  regarding  the 
making  of  man.  Spencer's  view  was  perhaps  more 
far-reaching  because  of  the  faultless  logical  develop- 
mentf  and  was  always  niark(5d  by  an  expressed  limi- 
tation of  *'  liberties  "  which  Ibsen's  comments  gen- 
erally implied. 

**  Experience  occasionally  shows^**  writes  Spencer,' 
*^  that  there  may  arise  extreme  interest  In  pursuing 

*S€e  the  K*e«#  d»  P«m,  SeptPmt)^r  1»  1904. 
*See  "System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy;*   tfrrbert 
fPtvLJ 
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entirely  unselfish  ends;  and  as  time  goes  on,  there 
will  be  more  and  more  of  those  whose  unselfish  end 
will  be  the  further  evolution  of  Humanity.  While 
ccmtemplating  from  the  heights  of  thought  that 
far-oflF  life  of  the  race  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  them, 
but  only  by  a  remote  posterity,  they  will  feel  a  calm 
pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  having  aided  the 
advance  toward  it." 

Ibsen  did  not  escape  being  drawn  into  a  slight 
controversy,  due  to  some  opinions  of  his  contained  in 
the  ^^  Balloon  Letter  to  a  Swedish  Lady  "  and  in  his 
**  The  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  After 
the  publication  of  his  poems  in  1871,  a  correspond- 
ent wrote  to  a  German  newspaper,  declaring  that  de- 
spite the  hospitality  enjoyed  by  Ibsen  in  Dresden, 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Germans  in  a  way  the  Germans 
should  not  countenance.  Ibsen's  explanation  is 
probably  too  apologetic  to  relieve  him  of  the  full 
truth  of  the  accusation.  For  at  the  time  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  trouble,  his  opinion  against  Ger- 
many was  undoubtedly  coloured  by  his  warmth  of 
feeling  for  Denmark.  Ibsen's  accuser  also  said  that 
in  one  of  his  poems  he  had  called  Germany  "  the 
Land  of  the  Lie."  Ibsen's  characteristic  comment  on 
this  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  poet  can  hate  an 
Idea,  a  Principle,  a  System,  but  not  an  Individual. 
5  The  essential  task  of  the  poet,  so  he  once  wrote  to 
Brandes,  is  to  see,  not  to  reflect.  He  did  not  refer 
to  the  German  poopli*,  but  to  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic situation  which  was  outside  the  control  of  the 
people,  and  \iliich  he  had  chastised  as  vigorously  in 
his  own  country  as  abroad.  The  weak  spot  in  the 
public  accusation  of  Ibsen  rested  in  his  corre8|>ond- 
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cnt  taking  a  poem  of  1865  as  an  example  of  out- 
raged hospitality  extended  to  Ibsen  in  1871.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  Ibsen's  regard  for  Gennanj 
and  the  Germans  only  began  to  increase  after  having 
dwelt  for  some  time  among  them.  In  1885,  while  in 
Munich,  he  told  Brandcs :  "  I  feel  quite  at  home  here, 
much  more  so  than  in  my  own  home*" 

Ibsen  did  not  find  the  task  of  preparing  his  poems 
for  the  press  a  pleasurable  one;*  he  did  not  relish 
what  he  termed  the  accursed  business  of  going  over 
oiice  again  all  the  points  of  view  which  he  had  done 
"With  forever.  It  made  little  difference  If  Mr,  Lokke, 
the  schoolmaster,  offered  to  collect  the  varied  assort- 
ment; through  his  own  changed  spirit  they  had  to 
be  wrung  again.  The  impatience  which  seized  him 
was  partly  due  to  his  desire  to  begin  anew  on  '*  Em- 
peror Julian,""    and   yet    he   was    kept    to    the    task 

I  jj,^  H  po^Tns  ^  of  Ibsen  were  puhUaha^  fn  1871 1  2d  ed,,  im$i 
3rd  ed.,  16T«);  4th  cd.,  iSBd;  5th  ed.,  tSBG;  6th  c6.,  1S91 ;  7th 
rd.,  18M.  GermRn  translnlfons  were  madp  hj  L,  Pfis^nrge  tti 
19BI  and  by  Dr,  Hermann  Neun\ann  m  1§86.  In  the  Brandoi, 
Biins,  Schlenther  edition,  the  translations  are  tntide  bjr  Emtna 
Klingenfdd,  Ludwig  Fulda*  Max  Bftmbcrger  and  Christiiui 
Morgenstern.  A  French  translation  has  l>cen  done  hf  le  V'fcoinle 
dc  CollevUle  and  F.  de  ZepeJin.  Individual  French  trim«liilioiis 
are  contained  in  La  Noupfll^  Reruf,  Julj'  1S»  136i»  p«  $14 
(Gustav  Kahm);  Le  Ma^azin  Intemaiimml,  180^4  E,  Tis^ot'S 
**lji  Drame  Norv^giers,"  1893;  Evtue  tikinehf  (A.  Mttlthey)p 
July  15,  1B9T.  English  coRimeat  and  trans  la  lipns  found  in 
Bojrscn,  Jirger*  CJoss<?,  and  particularly  Wick  steed*  Sec 
article  hy  Boy  cue  n^  *'  Hen  r  Ik  Ihsen^s  Poems,"  Co^mo/ftoItFan* 
I5i0€.  In  Halvon&en^  the  English  reader  wilt  find  no  dUficuJty 
in  obtaining  further  references.  ITie  sixty- four  tm<^s  un- 
corded by  llalvor*ven  represent  prjcnis»  some  of  w  hich  were  writ- 
tea  much  later  than  It^Tl  aad  added  in  subsequent  editiofu 
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through  the  never-varying  belief  that  everything 
written  by  himself  had  weight  as  autobiographic 
data.     On  May  3,  1871,  the  book  appeared. 

According  to  the  Halvorsen  bibliography — and 
the  German  edition  of  the  poems  accords  therewith 
— sixty-four  separate  titles  represent  the  complete 
verse  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  other  than  the  juvenile  produc- 
tions commented  upon  in  earlier  chapters.  A  con- 
sideration of  them  may  not  long  detain  us ;  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  poems  manifest  themselves  in  the 
plays — political  indignation;  the  personal  note  is 
continually  sounded,  and  now  and  again  the  lyrical 
song  contains  grace.  Many  of  the  verses  celebrate 
occasions,  while  others,  more  or  less  reflective,  rep- 
resent a  personal  distrust  of  himself. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  repetition  to  outline  the 
main  thoughts  underlying  these  individual  verses. 
Some  of  the  doubt  of  "  The  Pretenders  "  finds  its 
way  into  "  Bird  and  Bird  Catcher  " ;  some  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  "  Brand  "  is  detectetl  in  the  landscape 
philosophy  of  "  In  the  Mountains."  The  light  airi- 
ness of  "  Love's  Comedy  "  breathes  through  "  Com- 
plications," with  a  similar  stream  of  satire  permeat- 
ing the  lines ;  while  "  A  Letter  in  Rhyme  "  contains 
the  real  significance  in  Ibsen's  persistent  and  pessi- 
mistic questioning. 

In  this  latter  poem  he  docs  overcome  his  aversion 
to  answering  questions,  but  he  replies  in  a  gruesome 
manner,  connecting  the  superstitious  fear  of  sailors 
when  a  corpse  is  aboard  with  the  inertia  of  the  world 
with  its  many  corpses  aboard,  which  only  retard  the 
full,  healthy  growth  of  civilization.  It  is  with  these 
corpses  that  Ibsen  drives  home  the  moral  and  ethical 
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import  in  his  social  and  sexual  dramas.  Not€  te 
what  uses  he  puts  inheritance  in  ^'A  Doir*  Houf&e  ** 
and  **  Ghosts";  follow  his  ideas  of  marriage  tn 
*'  Rosmersholm  "  and  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.**  It 
is  small  wonder  that  the  prest^nt  generation  is  rest- 
less to  lift  this  dead  weight  from  its  sotd. 

*'  The  Miner  "  and  *'  Afraid  of  the  Light  ^  both 
indicate  Ibsen's  faith  that  even  in  the  midst  of  dark* 
nesg,  the  light  maj  eventually  find  its  way*  Tliis 
thought  is  repeated  in  *^  Brand,"  whereas  *'  On  the 
Heights  "  has  all  the  essentials  of  '*  Peer  Gynt,"  tlie 
same  inconsequence,  the  same  external  picture,  the 
same  battle  with  the  cynicid  "  other  self,"  the  same 
personal  loss.  In  his  poems  Ibsen  is  intensely  seri- 
ous ;  occasionally  such  bits  of  verse  as  the  love- song 
in  **  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  *'  and  Margrete's  Cradle- 
song  in  *'  The  Pretenders  **  break  the  sombreness 
with  lightsome  grace;  once  or  twice  he  becomes  popu- 
lar, as,  in  the  melodramatic  story  of  "  Terje  Vigen>" 
the  sailor  with  the  thirst  for  revenge,  yet  with  the 
saving  Ihsen  trait  of  the  Power  of  Memory  which 
cleanses  the  heart  and  mind*  He  possesses  the  moral 
if  not  the  philosophic  weiglvt  of  Wordsworth ;  in 
rare  instances  they  both  exhibit  a  similar  irritntioii, 
although  Ibsen's  indignation  i»  better  grounded  and 
certainly  more  tempestuous.  There  is  even  some- 
thing of  Worilsworth*s  simple  treatment  in  the  nar- 
rative of  "  Terje  Vigen/' 

Ibsen's  contemplation  of  his  own  growth  U  em- 
phasized in  **  Architectural  Schemes  *'  and  **  The 
Power  of  Memory,**  w^hile  in  the  latter  piet'c  he  pie* 
tures  hi*  own  crucifixion  which  led,  a-*^  '*  The  Eider 
Duck**  suggests,   to  his  fitglit    southward.      What 
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that  flight  meant  to  him  is  commented  upon  in  letters 
and  in  verse.  On  July  18,  187S,  he  wrote  his  **  Mil- 
lennial Ode,''^  in  which  he  expressed  himself  strongly: 

"  My  folk,  that  gave  me  in  deep  shoals  the  whole- 
some, bitter,  strengthening  drink,  wherefrom,  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  my  grave  as  a  poet,  I  received 
strength  for  the  fight  amidst  the  broken  lights  of 
daily  life, — my  folk  that  reached  me  the  exile's  staff, 
the  burden  of  sorrow  and  the  swift  shoes  of  care,  the 
sad  and  solemn  equipment  for  my  journey, — ^home 
from  the  world  I  send  thee  back  a  greeting — send  it 
with  thanks  for  all  thy  gifts,  with  thanks  for  the 
cleansing  tide  of  every  anguish.  For  each  plant  that 
has  thriven  in  the  garden  of  my  calling  stands  rooted 
deep  in  those  same  times.  If  here  it  shoot  in  fulness, 
wealth  and  joy,  it  owes  it  to  the  grey  blasts  blowing 
in  the  North.  What  sunshine  loosened,  mists  made 
firm!  Have  thanks,  my  land — thy  gift  to  me  was 
best.  Yea!  there  where  the  mists  roll  over  the  rock- 
peaks,  where  the  bhists  smite  bleak  upon  the  Vidde, 
where  echoing  silence  reigns  over  hut  and  hill,  where 
between  fiinn  and  farm  stretches  the  waste,  thither 
I  gaze  like  the  pilot  from  the  deck-bridge.  At  night 
and  in  mv  poems  I  belong  to  home." 

Ibsen's  personality  becomes  the  web  and  woof  of 
these  poems;  he  draws  upon  his  experience,  upon  his 
contemplation;  he  j)uts  into  them  his  pugnacious- 
ness,  his  independence,  his  deep-rooted  opinions, 
which  are  oftentimes  more  suited  to  prose  than  to 
verse.  But  Ibson  was  constant  in  his  l)elief  that,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  scourge,  goodness  would  come 

'  This  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebraUon  of 
Norway's  uniflcaUon.    I  use  Wickstecd*8  translation. 
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of  it;  this  it  was  which  sustained  him  through  the 
darkest  hour,  and  so,  when  we  detect  hiiii  flaunting 
a  nation's  ill-treatment  as  a  benefit  to  himselfj  we  can 
the  better  comprehend  the  further  defiance  which  bid 
his  detractors  alter  their  ways  toward  him,  since  he 
would  assuredly  persist  in  holding  his  own  opinion 
of  them. 

Further  Hght  is  thrown  on  the  so-called  anarchis- 
tic tendencies  of  Ibsen  in  his  poem :  '"^  To  my  Frlendf 
the  Revolutionary  Orator  *' :  ^ 

"  I  grow  conservative?     Friend,  you  tuitound  mc  I 
I  aiii  the  same  as  ever  you  found  me. 
To  move  the  chessmeti — what  does  that  avail  yoy? 
Kno<'k  the  gttmt  in  a  heap — then  I  shall  not  fall  you. 
Of  all  reinolutions,  but  one  I  cherish, 
Which  was  not  flimsy  and  amateurish, 
Hiat  purged  tlie  world  for  a  while  of  iniquity  £ 
1  refer  of  course  to  the  flood  of  antiquity. 
But  Uien,  toop  waii  Lucifer  triclced  by  a  traitor; 
Notih  outwitted  him,  turning  dictator* 
Try  it  ne^tt  time  more  thoroughly;  mind  not  tlwshHckeT«; 
But  for  that  wp  need  workers — Imth  fighters  and  speakers, 
>'■««  ruise  the  wild  flood  till  it  rage  and  roar  fearfully i 
/  will  place  *neath  liie  ark  the  torpedo,  tnust  rhi^er fully,** 

There  was  not  a  play  of  his  that  did  not  represent 
something  of  sueh  an  explosion ;  his  satisfaction  over 
the  reception  of  *'  Love's  Comedy  ' '  and  of  *"*  The 
League  of  Youth "  evinced  that^  but  hin  gn^ntciit 
torpedo*  as  Mr,  Archer  has  said,  was  to  be  **  Ghosts." 
Tlie  festive  spirit  often  prompted  Ibsen  in  write 
poetrj,  hut  the  geniality  became  temperetl  by  liis 
consuming  seriousness.  His  love  poems  usually  have 
a  heartache  in  them ;  his  nature  poems  are  moved  by 
^  I  u»e  hrre  Professor  Boy eseo's  translation* 
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the  world-sorrow  which  he  felt  so  deeply.  The  petals 
of  the  water  lily  lay  upon  the  breast  which  is  likened 
to  a  mountain  tarn  in  its  varying  moods.  Even  the 
glint  of  sunshine  in  ^^  A  Bird  Ballad  *'  contains  the 
^^  pleasurable  "  pang  of  parting.  Ibsen  had  a  poetic 
inclination  to  ponder  over  the  association  of  places. 

The  foreshadowing  and  repetition  of  attitudes  are 
likewise  to  be  noted  in  these  poems.  In  the  grate- 
ful recognition  given  to  his  wife  throughout  the 
verses  entitled  "  Thanks,**  there  occurs  the  iteration 
of  feminine  dependence  which  Agnes  accepts  in 
**  Brand,"  but  which  Selma  Bratsberg  and  Nora 
rebel  against  in  later  dramas.  **  Her  goal,"  says 
Ibsen,  referring  to  his  wife's  services,  "  is  to  kindle 
my  sight  into  glow." 

Altogether,  should  the  verses  ever  be  adequately 
rendered  in  English  translation,  they  will  do  little 
toward  adding  to  the  conception  of  Ibsen  which  the 
dramas  afford.  They  are  autobiographically  sug- 
gestive, inasmuch  as  a  poet  through  the  medium  of 
his  verse  can  become  more  intimate  with  himself.  His 
poems  are  marked  by  a  humour  which  is  grim,  which 
brings  little  with  it  of  a  cheerful  nature;  they  are 
devoid  of  free  imagery,  of  unconscious  inspiration. 
Ibsen's  claims  as  a  poet  rest  upon  "  The  Pretenders," 
"  Brand,"  and  "  Peer  Gynt."  There  is  a  deal  of 
weight  to  these  smaller  isolated  pieces,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  of  the  universal  import  or  application. 
While  his  verses  contain  personal  interest,  they  are 
not  the  product  which  proclaims  Ibsen  to  be  the  poet. 
To  those  who  would  see  in  the  social  dramas  only  the 
scientist  and  the  sociologist ;  to  those  who  would  seek 
in  the  sexual  plays  only  the  genetic  psychologist; 
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ondy  finally,  to  those  who  are  consumed  by  the  sym- 
hol  within  the  symbol  of  his  later  dramas,  to  those 
who  constitute  the  Ibsen  "  cult,'* — there  still  remains 
open  the  way  of  the  poet.  And  this  way  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  shorter  verse,  but  in  the  longer  dramas. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

EMPEBOB   AND    OAULEAN 

Afteb  Frederick  Van  Eeden,  the  Dutch  reformer, 
had  paid'  his  first  visit  to  America  in  the  early  part 
of  1908,  he  published  his  impressions  in  a  short 
magazine  article,  treating  our  national  youthfulness 
under  the  guise  of  *^  the  ugly  duckling  "  legend;  our 
faults,  so  he  believed,  were  juvenile  defects,  "  a  rem- 
nant of  the  boy  and  the  barbarian;"  our  hope  lay 
in  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  America  was  aUoe.  Pos- 
sibly we  were  as  yet  uncertain  of  the  benefit  this  being 
alive  would  bring  to  Society,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Race;  as  yet  the  active  force  was  ill-directed,  but  it 
was  there,  and  where  there  is  movement  there  can  be 
no  sloth  or  indifference.  His  commandment  to 
America  was  couched  in  these  words : 

^^  Keep  alive,  in  the  widest  sense,  meaning  also  to 
keep  free  from  all  sorts  of  deadening  and  petrifying 
conventions,  systems,  dogmas,  churches  and  beliefs, 
be  they  religious,  scientific  or  philosophical"* 

This  is  the  invigorating  efi^ect  that  Ibsen  has  upon 
the  reader  who  understands  him ;  but  there  must  be  no 
half-way  acceptance;  he  will  have  no  pity  for  the 
sensitiveness  that  thrives  upon  protection ;  he  applies 
the  scourge  to  others  as  he  applied  it  to  himself.  His 
philosophical  outlook  upon  life  was  still  in  an  un- 
certain stage  of  formation;  he  had  tried  hard  in 
"  Brand  "  and  in  "  Peer  Gynt "  to  reconcile  certain 
elements  in  the  accomplishment  of  one's  mission,  but 
both  the  positive  and  the  negative  poles  had  ended  in 
annihilation.    In  the  course  of  his  writing  "  Emperor 

**•  Impressions  of  America.**  Frederick  Van  Eeden.  Th0 
Independent,  August  13,  1909,  pp.  370-374. 
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and  Galilean/^  his  farmulatton  assumed  a  more  defi- 
nite shape.      Having  once  satisfied  himself  of   the 
necessity  to  reconcile  opposites,  he  then,  in  his  social 
dramas,  pointed  to  concrete  weaknesses  wliich  were     ■ 
retarding  the  accompHshment  of  that  *'  third  empire,*' 

The  publication  of  his  poems  left  Ibsen  free  to  ^ 
throw  hb  whole  attention  upon  Emperor  Julian,  his  I 
longest  work  and  one  upKjn  wbich  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  engaged  from  1871  to  1873,  unless  we 
trace  the  whole  evolution  from^  1864,  when,  it  will 
be  remembered,  he  was  voted  a  grant  to  aid  him  in 
finisliing  his  drama  based  on  Roman  history.  A  com- 
plete record  of  the  evolution  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Ibsen  letters,  which  in  themselves  afford  a  skeleton 
foundation  rather  than  an  illuminating  background 
for  an  estimate  of  the  drama's  content*^ 

We  have  seen  the  effect  which  the  **  blessed  peace  *' 
of  Rome  Iiad  had  upon  Ibsen  when  he  first  arrived 
there  in  1864 ;  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  little 
of  that  civilization  of  the  past  which  lay  about  him 
in  picturesque  remnants  entered  into  the  imagery  of 
"  Brand "  or  "  Peer  Gynt,"  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  mental  stimulus  of  being  in  a  Roman  atmos* 

'  Since  the  present  book  is  a  record,  as  well  as  atteiiij>ting 
to  be  a  commentftr}',  1  am  perfaree  obliged  to  enter  fully  itilo 
Ibaen*s  correspon deuce  i^btitig  to  "Emperor  and  Galilean.** 
Otherwise  I  should  refer  the  reader  to  Mr,  Archet's  cxfcilent 
Introductlari  which,  in  part«  covers  the  same  ground*  See  al30 
"  Ibsen*s  I m period iiimr  )jy  the  same  author^  in  NimHttnth  C#IK 
iarf  tind  ^tfUr,  Februan\  1907.  Extracts  from  Ittsen^s  eoDiBi0a<^ 
place  book  arc  to  be  found  In  Di»  Ntu^  Bundsckauy  December, 
1906.  U  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  *'  Emperor  and  Galilean  ** 
«raa  the  IVrst  of  Ibsea'S  plays  to  be  tran:ilated  (by  Mils  Ray) 
kti&  Eaglkla. 
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phere  must  have  served  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon 
**Julianus  Apostata."  He  entered  upon  a  serious 
contemplation  of  the  subject  with  joy  sufficiently 
strong  to  prompt  him  to  write  Bjomson  on  September 
16  [17]  9^  that  the  work  would  be  completed  in  the 
Summer  of  1865.  This  was  not  to  be  the  case,  for 
as  yet  Ibsen  had  not  the  mental  growth  sufficient  to 
clear  his  ideas  for  him.  His  way  must  lead  through 
other  channels. 

A  considerable  period  elapsed,  his  attention  mean- 
while being  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  ^^  Brand." 
Then  there  occurred  the  announcement  in  Denmark  of 
Carsten  Hauch's  "  Julian  the  Apostate,'*  which  in  no 
way  deterred  Ibsen  in  his  intentions,  according  to  a 
letter  to  Michael  Birkeland,  May  4,  1866  [28].  For, 
as  he  wrote  Hegel  on  May  21  [SO],  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  be  unlike  that  of  Hauch's;  in  fact, 
he  would  take  special  precautions  not  to  read  or  to 
become  familiar  in  any  way  with  the  latter's  drama. 

On  July  22  [23],  he  refers  vaguely  in  a  letter  to 
Botten-Hansen,  written  from  his  perch  in  Frascati, 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  a  subject  over  which  he 
is  wrestling  in  the  hopes  of  getting  "  the  upper  hand 
of  the  brute  before  long.''  So  editors  assume  that 
this  means  the  **  Emperor  Julian,"  though  the  actual 
and  immediate  result  was  "  Peer  Gynt.*'  This  is  the 
last  reference  from  Rome,  unless  we  except  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Ibsen's  speeches  delivered  as  late  as 
1898,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  influence  of  the  South 
upon  him  at  a  time  when  *'  Julianus  Apostata  "  was 
rife  in  its  initial  enthusiastic  planning :  ^ 

*Tl)e  bracketted  numbers  refer  to  Ibsen's  correspondence. 
'See  Brandes,  £lias,  Schlenther  ed.,  toL  1,  p.  531:  "^  Beim 
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**  It  is  now  thirty- four  years  since  I  journeyed 
southward  by  way  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
passed  through  the  Alps  on  May  9*  Over  the 
mountains  the  clouds  hung  like  &  great  dark  curtaiiu 
We  plunged  in  under  it,  steamed  through  the  tunneU 
and  suddenly  found  ourselves  at  Miramare,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  South,  a  strange  luminosityt  shining 
like  white  marble,  suddenly  rcAealed  itself  to  me,  and 
left  its  mark  on  my  whole  subsequent  production* 
even  though  it  may  not  all  have  taken  the  form  of 
beauty." 

He  knew  much  about  the  cvangeliam  of  the  Lam- 
mers*  community  in  Skien;  he  saw  around  him  evi- 
dences of  a  crumbling  civilization  which  had  been 
based  on  paganism;  he  himself  was  burning  with 
anger  over  the  petty  sluggishness  of  the  world's  will; 
a  fermenting  doubt  was  gripping  him.  The  study 
of  an  Apostate  would,  therefore,  probably  give  to 
Ibsen  satisfactory  understanding  of  what  might  be 
called  a  threatened  apostasy  on  his  part^ — for  aloof* 
ness  of  spirit  means  denial. 

Ihscn  was  living  in  Dresden  when  the  next  mention 
of  "  Emperor  Julian  "  occurs.  He  tells  Hegel  on 
June  10,  1869  [55],  that  his  conceptions  arc  growing 
distinct  and  that  he  should  like  to  have  a  three-part 
article  on  Julian,  by  Listov,  In  the  communication 
to  Peter  Hansen,  dated  October  £8  [7*],  among  the 
varied  estimates  of  his  plays,  one  sees  linked  closely 
to  his  opinion  that  "  The  League  of  Youtli  **  m 
suggestive  of  sausage  and  beer,  the  other  opinion 

Bftnkeit  im  *Hatcl  d'  Angletcrre'  tu  Kopenhafren"  1  April, 
18ll§.  Sec  the  note  given  by  the  Gertnan  editors.  I  quote 
Archer*i  tran&lAtioii. 
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that  in  Dresden  there  is  a  community  *^  well-ordered 
even  to  weariness  "  and  that  his  salvation,  which  lay 
in  remoteness  of  subject,  was  to  be  found  only  in 
"  Emperor  Julian." 

By  January  10, 1871  [78],  he  announced  to  Hegel 
that  the  First  Part  was  completed,  while  he  seems  to 
have  determined  to  divide  his  material  into  three 
sections.  On  July  12  [82]  Ibsen  was  writing  enthusi- 
astically to  Hegel,  proclaiming  ^^  Emperor  Julian  " 
his  chief  work,  in  which  critics  would  obtain  his 
positive  theory  of  life.  He  asked  further  for  Danish 
reference  which  would  give  him  facts  concerning  the 
period;  he  possessed  Neander  and  D.  Strauss  on  the 
subject,  but  he  was  not  eager  for  "  argumentative 
folly." 

A  significant  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Brandes, 
dated  September  24  [84] :  "  In  the  course  of  my 
occupation  with  Julian,"  he  said,  "  I  have  in  a  way 
become  a  fatalist ;  and  yet  this  play  will  be  a  kind  of 
banner.  Do  not  fear,  however,  any  underlying  pur- 
pose; I  study  the  characters,  the  conflicting  plans, 
the  history^  and  do  not  concern  myself  with  the  moral 
of  the  whole — always  assuming  that  by  the  moral  of 
history  you  do  not  mean  its  philosophy ;  for  that  that 
will  clearly  shine  forth,  as  the  final  verdict  on  the 
struggle  and  the  victor}',  is  a  matter  of  course.  But 
all  this  can  be  made  intelligible  by  practical  applica- 
tion." Hegel  learned  on  December  27,  1871  [86], 
that  the  first  part  of  the  play,  in  three  acts,  and  called 
"  Julian  and  the  Philosophers,"  was  in  "  fair  copy," 
and  that  he  was  HTiting  rapidly.  With  critical 
enthusiasm  Ibsen  compared  the  style  to  tliat  of  *'  The 
Pretenders." 
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He  had  oearlj  completed  the  Secom)  Pait  wbefl  be 
wrote  Hegel  on  April  S4,  1878  [9t],  and  he  cUtmcd 
that  the  Third  Part  wotild  go  quicklj,  inasimjch  as  he 
alvaj»  worked  belter  in  warm  weather.  His  ilesire 
to  thrash  over  the  mate  rial  iji  conrersatioo  with 
Brandes  is  seen  in  a  letter  of  May  31  [94],  in  which  ■ 
he  exlubitg  bis  custonmrj  dislike  of  discassing  in  ■ 
letters  things  which  should  be  kept  for  pergonal 
tiieeting.  He  was  literally  wrestling  with  "  Juliaa,*' 
and  from  Berchtesgaden,  in  Bararia,  on  Jtilj  9i 
[96]  4  he  declared  to  Brandes  that  he  would  be  glad 
ta  contribute  letters  to  the  latter*s  contemplated  peri- 
odical^— letters  which  **  would,  in  a  manner,  form  my 
eonfeasion  of  faith — ^just  as  soon  as  Julian,  the  mon* 
sler^  lets  bold  bis  grip.^* 

By  August  8,  187^  [97],*  Ibsen  made  the  formal 
announcement  to  Hegel  that  he  had  finished  the 
second  part,  **  Julian's  Apostasy,"  in  three  acts,  and 
that  the  final  section,  which  would  be  entitled  **  Julian 
on  the  Imperial  Throne,"  in  five  acts,  would  shortly 
be  ready,  since  he  had  read  so  widely  in  preparation. 
Here,  for  the  first  timcp  is  contained  the  suggestion 
that  he  might  publish  the  parts  now  finished^  as 
separate  from  the  third,  since  tliey  would  form  a 
complete  whole.  However,  for  the  sake  of  general 
impression,  he  advised  otherw  ise.  Probably  Brandes 
had  made  some  suggestion  of  the  kind,  as  he  waa  to 
do  later  on  regarding  "  Emperor  and  Galilean*" 

Ibsen's  desire  to  finish  the  work  before  the  close  of 

187^  was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Gosse,  October  14 

[99]-    **  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approval,"  \m 

said.    ^  It  is  a  part  of  my  own  spiritual  Ufe  which  I 

*  Mention  of  the  draimi  Is  iilso  made  in  Letter  BS, 
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am  putting  into  this  book;  what  I  depict  I  have, 
under  different  conditions,  gone  through  myself ;  and 
the  historical  subject  chosen  has  a  much  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  movements  of  our  own  time  than 
one  might  at  first  imagine.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  connection,  I  regard  as  imperative  in  any 
modem  poetical  treatment  of  such  a  remote  subject, 
if  it  is  to  arouse  interest  at  all." 

With  his  customary  dependence  upon  his  friends, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  on  February  4,  187S 
[100],  Ibsen  was  communicating  with  Ludvig  Daae 
regarding  the  proper  manner  of  writing  Greek 
names ;  his  questions  are  indicative  of  certain  formal 
care,  while  his  further  queries  relating  to  a  life  of 
Maximus  and  his  critical  references  to  Ammianus 
are  evidences  of  his  continued  study.  We  shall  see 
that  his  drama  might  have  been  saved  from  an  over- 
weight, had  he  done  less  preparation  in  the  way  of 
facts.  The  superiority  of  the  first  over  the  second 
part  of  "  Emperor  and  Galilean  '*  confirms  this  opin- 
ion. 

The  task,  which  was  so  many  times  to  have  been 
completed  shortly,  continued  to  engross  his  attention. 
It  was  not  the  mere  writing,  he  confessed  to  Hegel  on 
February  6  [101],  which  troubled  him,  but  the  effort 
to  revivify  in  his  own  mind  "  an  age  so  remote  from 
our  own  and  so  little  akin  to  it."  Another  letter  to 
Daae,  sent  on  February  23  [103],  volleys  question 
after  question  relative  to  philology  whereby  he  could 
"  Scandinavise  "  Greek.  He  had  now  evidently  de- 
termined upon  a  play  of  two  instead  of  three  parts, 
in  which  is  recorded  "  a  struggle  between  two  irrecon- 
cilable powers  in  the  life  of  the  world — a  struggle 
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jyhich^wjll  always  repeat  itself ;  and  because  of  this 
imiTersalitjt  I  call  the  book  '  A  World  Drama,'  " 

Tbe  inner  life  of  Julian,  so  he  declared,  expressed 
much  of  his  own  spiritual  experience,  indeed  more 
than  he  eared  to  ha%'e  the  general  reader  know ;  yet  he 
did  not  claim  that  it  was  not  a  realistic  drama;  the 
characters  are  pictured  in  direct  relation  with  their 
age.  In  closing  his  letter  to  Daac,  Ibsen,  with  a 
distinctive  grace,  added:  ^*  Good  bye!  I  shall  never 
forget  your  readiness  to  help  me  in  this  mat  ten*' 

He  now  hcnrd  that  Bjomson  had  spoken  of  his 
atheistical  views  that  were  to  be  infused  into  this  new 
piece.  IbsGn*s  resentment  over  this  unjust  inference 
is  indicated  in  his  letter  of  September  8  [107]  to 
Brandes*  He  brushed  the  accusation  aside  with  the 
comment :  **  What  the  book  is  or  is  not  I  have  no 
desire  to  enquire  into;  I  only  know  that  I  saw  a 
fragment  of  the  history  of  humanity  plainly  before 
my  eyeSj  and  that  I  tried  to  reproduce  exactly  what 
I  saw," 

On  October  16  [109],  Ibsen  expressed  hope  that 
Drandes  would  be  among  the  first  to  see  his  colossal 
dranta.  ^\Tien  it  readied  Gosse,  the  latter  showed 
regret  that  he  had  abandoned  the  use  of  verse;  to 
which  Ibsen  replied  on  January  15*  1871  [110],  in 
terms  consistent  with  his  previous  utterancea.  He 
wrote: 

"  The  play  is^  as  j^ou  must  have  observet^  conceived 
in  the  most  realistic  style*  .  *  .  I  wished  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  on  the  reader  that  what  lie  wan 
reading  was  something  thai  Imii  really  happened/' 
Verse  would  have  defeated  his  object,  reducing  nil 
his  ordinary  characters  to  the  level  of  identically  the 
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same  rhythmical  measure.  **  We  are  no  longer  living 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,"  he  continued.  **  Among 
sculptors  there  is  already  talk  of  painting  statues  in 
the  natural  colours.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  Venus 
of  Milo  painted,  but  I  would  rather  see  the  head  of  a 
negro  executed  in  black  than  in  white  marble."  His 
tragedy  thus  renounced  the  tradition  of  ancient  law 
and  form;  he  wished  to  arrive  at  the  human  in  his 
execution. 

Cieorge  Brandes  and  his  brother  were  editors  in 
1874  of  a  magazine  called  "  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," to  which  the  former  contributed  an  article  on 
^^  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  emphasizing  that,  by  his 
"  determinism,"  Ibsen's  drama  was  enfeebled.  Ibsen 
took  him  up  on  the  point  in  a  communication  of 
January  30, 1875  [115]  ;  with  petulance,  he  could  not 
see  why,  if  Brandes  attacked  him  for  this  weakness, 
he  should  not  likewise  have  taken  exception  to  Paul 
Heyse,  of  whom  Brandes  had  also  written,  and  who 
was  marked  by  similar  characteristics.  "  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing,"  he  declared,  "  whether  I  say,  in 
writing  of  a  person's  character,  *  it  runs  in  his  blood,' 
or,  *  he  is  free — subject  to  the  laws  of  necessity.'  " 

In  that  letter  also  Ibsen  has  a  paragraph  signifi- 
cant of  his  idea  of  the  "  third  kingdom,"  apropos  of 
Brandes'  magazine,  which,  aiming  to  be  Scandinavian, 
was  too  evidently  Danish. 

"  Why  do  you  and  all  of  us,  whose  standpoint  is  a 
European  one,  occupy  such  an  isolated  position  at 
home? — Because  what  we  belong  to,"  he  answers  him- 
self, "is  not  an  entire,  coherent  state-organism;  be- 
cause the  people  at  home  think  parochially,  feel  paro- 
chially, and  regard  everything  from  a  parochial  and 
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not  from  a  nationa]  or  Seandinavian  point  of  view/' 
But  though  the  completion  of  *'  Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean "  served  to  increase  the  pressure  of  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  unity  of  national  ideas,  "  Only  entire 
nations,'*  he  asserted,  "can  join  in  great  intellcciual 
movements,  A  change  in  tlic  theory  of  life  and  of  the 
world  is  not  a  parochial  matter;  and  we  Scandi> 
navianst  as  compared  with  the  other  European 
nations,  have  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  parish-council 
standpoint.  And  do  you  ever  find  a  parish-council 
looking  for  and  proposing  the  way  for  '  the  third 
kingdom*?"  The  fault  which  we  shall  find  with 
Julian  rests  in  the  very  failure  on  his  part  to  reconcile 
those  various  elements  around  him,  which  retarded  his 
imperialism  on  one  hand,  and  which  strengthened 
Christianity  on  the  other. 

An  illuminating  remark  was  made  by  Ibsen  while 
In  Stockholm  on  September  S4,  1887.'  He  had  often 
been  called  a  pessimist,  he  confessed,  simply  because 
he  could  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  human  ideals* 
But  i>till  he  did  not  sanction  the  obliteration  of  the 
eff'ects  of  transitory  ideals,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
needs  must  regard  himself  as  an  optimist;  he  held 
that  ideals  should  grow  "from  more  to  more."  Each 
ideal  that  passed  to  a  higher  ouq^  so  he  was  convinced, 
brought  the  world  nearer  the  goal  of  the  **  third 
empire,"  which  comprised  the  central  theme  of  his 
double  drama*  *'  Tlierefore,''  he  proclaimed  in  ring- 
ing tones,  "  let  me  drain  my  glass  to  the  growing, 
the  coming  tinie.'*  The  sincerity  is  true  gold»  not  the 
hollow  dross  of  Stensg&rd's  euphemistic  phrases* 

*See  *' BeEm  Fest  fin  'GxAnd  Hotel*  <y  Stockholm.''  Oertcuui 
td.,  Bruidtssj  £Ua&i  Schltntberj  vol.  I|  p.  Sit, 
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There  are  but  two  other  references  to  "  Emperor 
and  Galilean  **  in  Ibsen's  correspondence.  From 
Munich,  on  February  86,  1888  [198],  he  wrote  to 
Julius  Hoffory,  who  was  instrumental  in  making  him 
known  through  Germany;  in  this  letter  he  stated 
that  during  his  early  stay  in  Rome,  while  he  was 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  details  of  the  Julian 
drama,  his  views  of  life  were  ^^  too  Scandinavian  and 
nationalistic "  to  attempt  such  an  alien  subject. 
"*Emperor  and  Galilean "  therefore  crystallized 
under  German  intellectual  influences,  which  found 
active  expression  in  the  historical  happenings  of  the 
time.  The  forces  were  transforming  him,  and  his 
nationalism  was  being  changed  into  a  racial  theory 
— probably,  as  he  said,  not  so  much  changed  as 
expanded.  It  was  after  this  alteration  in  himself 
that  he  felt  impelled  to  complete  his  drama. 

As  late  as  July,  1899,  Ibsen  was  receiving  enquiries 
regarding  the  composition  of  "  Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean." Woemer,  who  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  long  Ibsen  treatise,  consulted  him  in  regard 
to  his  sources;  he  had  read  extensively  if  not  deeply 
in  Ecclesiastical  history,  relying  chiefly  for  his  facts 
upon  Ammianus  Marcellinus.* 

The  chief  advantage  in  thus  letting  Ibsen  trace 
the  evolution  of  his  play  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inevitable  conclusion  which  results.  "  Emperor  and 
Galilean  "  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view ; 
as  a. chronicle  play  of  uneven  but  tremendous  pro- 
portions, and  as  a  culmination  of  the  views  only 
vaguely  expressed  and  only  partly  formulated  in 
**  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt."  From  his  remarks,  we 
*  He  was  unfortunately  cut  off  from  reading  Gibbon. 
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see  that  Ibsen  felt  a  vital  change  in  \m  outlook  upon 
spiritual  matters ;  haTtng  once  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  spiritual  formula  upon  which  to  work,  haring 
once  accepted  the  philosophj  of  the  "  third  empirct" 
be  set  forth  in  his  social  playg  to  point  to  that  in  the 
social  order  of  things  which  was  retarding  the  ac- 
complishment. From  now  on,  his  philosophy  was  not 
materially  to  change ;  it  was  to  deepen  and  to  mingle 
suhtly  with  his  moral,  ethical  and  social  views.  The 
difference  hetween  the  idea  of  **  the  younger  genera- 
tion "  in  "The  League  of  Youth"  and  in  "The 
Master  Builder  "  measures  the  growth.* 

Note  also  that  instead  of  being  iconoclastic  and 
atheistical  in  his  belief,  Ibsen,  while  accepting  wholly 
no  definite  religious  principles,  nevertheless  proceeded 
to  analyze  existent  theories,  and  to  draw  from  them 
what  would  accord  with  the  modern  movement.  Bui 
thrtt  in  its  proper  place ! 

A  thesis  of  some  vital  proportions  might  be  writtent 
in  which  Ibsen's  use  of  historical  and  philosophical 

*  •*  Emperor  and  Gfllilean  **  was  publi^twd  on  October  17, 1R73| 
9ml  cd.y  Kbhvn*  D&eeml>€^r  JO,  }^73;  3rd  ed.^  Kbhvtu  June  3* 
laaO;  4th  ed.,  Kbhvn,  June  ^,  1^?.  An  EngUsh  tmnslnUt^n 
wm  made  by  Catherine  Ray  In  1876,  followed  by  tlie  Archer 
verHton  in  18S0,  In  F ranee,  Ch,  de  CuAanove  publiiihed  n  Irnnft* 
kiian  duHnf  1895.  (See  Revue  Bteue,  1894,  T,)  Two  Grfmnn 
tr4in«lfttIon9  are  to  be  recorded,  one  by  Ernst  BrniisewHler 
(I88B)  and  the  other  by  Paul  Herrmdnn  (18^),  Scandinavian 
contmentariea  are  many*  the  most  faiiiatis  itelng  that  hj  A* 
Gnrborg  (1S73).  See  Halvorsen,  The  play  has  been  used  In 
rraipmeni^  most  notably  at  the  Stadt^theatfc  m  Lrlpu|r« 
December  5,  1896;  Muroh  17,  189B.  In  Berlin  at  the  Belle 
AlUanet  Theatre,  with  Here  Wlecke  as  JulUn.  Arcordlaf  to 
Muneken  (t  was  given  in  its  entirety  on  March  flO*  19C9,  «t  tlie 
NMmMl  Theatre  in  Chriiititinia, 
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material  was  analyzed  step  by  step ;  the  pursuance  of 
such  a  method  would  involve  extended  research,  for 
the  literature  covering  the  Apostasy  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  is  an  extensive  one,  and  the  conflicting  elements, 
while  characteristic  of  the  particular  time,  have, 
nevertheless,  been  repeated  throughout  the  world's 
progress  in  thought,  and,  to-day  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  philosophy. 

But  here  it  is  only  essential  to  regard  the  subject 
from  its  general  aspects;  the  incidents  are  not  so 
much  in  themselves  as  they  are  sidelights  upon  that 
deflection  of  faith  through  which  the  Emperor 
Julian  passed.  Apart  from  whether  or  not  Ibsen's 
treatment  was  historically  just,  the  reader,  after 
finishing  the  two  parts,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  skilful  grading  of  his  apostasy,  every  motive 
being  considered  and  accounted  for  in  some  way. 

To  gain  a  satisfactory  impression  of  the  figures,  it. 
would  seem  advisable  to  do  some  slight  preparatory 
reading  of  history  ;*  then  one  will  see  that  while  intent 

*  No  book  is  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  Gaetano 
Negri's  "Julian  the  Apostate,"  in  two  volumes,  translated  by 
Duchess  Litta-Visconti-Arese,  and  with  an  introduction  by 
Prof.  Pasqiiale  Villari  (I>ondon,  Unwin),  The  apostasy  and 
the  conditions  affecting  it  arc  considered  at  length.  The  intro- 
duction contains  bibliographical  data.  Further  references  arc 
Randall's  "The  Emperor  Julian**  (1889);  Alice  Gardner's 
** Julian,  Philosopher  and  Emperor**  (1899);  Kock's  "Kaiser 
Julian,  seine  Jugend  und  Krlegsthaten  **  (1900);  VoUert's 
"Kaiser  Julians  religiose  und  philosophische  Ul>en6eug:ung *• 
(1899).  In  France,  I  note  Paul  Allard's  "Julien  )' Apostnt  ** 
(1899).  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson  for  his  suggestions 
contained  in  an  article,  "A  Russian  Mystic  Novelist"  [Dmitri 
Mdrejkowski].    The  Independent,  Nov,  15,  1906. 

Ibsen  called  his  play  a  "*  World-Drama."  but  wrote  to  Hegel 
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on  the  problem  of  his  "  third  empire/'  Ibsen  let  dip 
some  of  the  noble  characteristics  of  Julian,  making 
hinif  in  the  second  section  of  the  play,  a  fanatic  of 
wholly  uji  philosophic  principles,  whereas,  in  his 
apostasy,  tlie  true  Julian  brought  to  bear  upon 
paganism  a  certain  philo5opliical  system. 

The  historic  time  was  propitious  for  Julian's  pur* 
pose;  the  conflict  involved  the  elements  of  paganism 
and  Christianity ;  the  predecessor  of  Julian  was  not  a 
tnaii  to  imbibe  Christian  idealism.  According  to 
Negri,  **  he  intended  that  Christianity  should  occupy 
in  the  empire  tlic  ;;anie  position  that  expiring  pagan* 
ism  had  occupied  in  the  ancient  State  «  .  .  a 
weapon  and  a  sanction  to  enhance  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign/' 

Christianity  had  lost  its  initial  severity;  stoicism, 
Platonism,  mystery  had  changed  its  original  purity. 
Forces  were  at  work,  both  in  paganism  and  Christi- 
anity, to  result  in  reaction  in  both  directions.  Ibsea^s 
handhng  of  faction  after  faction  in  **  Caesar's  Apos- 
tasy/' while  not  strictly  historical,  was  in  the  main 
deftly  accomplished,  omitting  much  of  the  theological 
basis  which  embraced  a  continual  wrangling  of  sects 
regarding  the  true  cliaracter  of  monotheism.  While 
Christianity  on  one  hand«  and  paganism  on  the  other 
hund,  approached  Neo-Platonism,  the  element  of 
organization  in  the  former,  and  its  satisfying  of 
certain  spiritual  aspirations,  pointed  to  its  eventual 
conquest.  As  Negri  emphasizes,  Hellenic  N  co- 
in i&T3;  **  Do  not  M  the  tftk  .  ,  ,  ulunn  you !  In  fonn 
It  H  All  imitatjon  of  *  fo]kedramii,fftiiiiljetlrttmii«nationtildr«siA»* 
rtc«     And   the  pky*i   range    of   subject    intltks    U   to   the 
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Platonism  contained  a  tendency  to  weakness  in  the 
very  fact  that  while  it  retained  the  ancient  gods,  these 
divinities  were  shorn  of  their  majesty  and  were  used 
merely  as  symbols. 

"  Julian's  attempt,**  continues  the  same  authority, 
"  awakens  great  interest,  just  because  he  endeavoured 
to  oppose  to  Christianity  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Hellenic  Olympus,  on  the  basis  of  a  philosophy 
which  was,  in  fact,  essentially  identical  with  that  of 
Christianity.'*  Instead  of  reducing  Christianity,  his 
attempt  was  to  raise  paganism  to  the  same  level.  The 
aptness  of  Julian*s  efforts,  therefore,  lay,  as  Negri 
declares,  in  Hellenic  Neo-Platonism  containing  a 
certain  idealistic  quality  which,  at  this  period,  ap- 
pears to  have  forsaken  Christianity.*  Ibsen*s  mistake 
in  "  The  Emperor  Julian  "  is  chiefly  evident  in  his 
ignoring  the  high  moral  significance  in  the  man's 
attitude ;  he  .conceived  him,  in  this  second  part,  more 
nearly  in  terms  of  Constantius. 

The  opportuneness  of  Julian's  attempted  restora- 
tion of  paganism  rested  in  the  sectarian  warfare  in 
the  ranks  of  Christianity  and  in  the  evident  corrup- 
tion permeating  Christian  society.  Of  necessity,  his 
early  education  had  had  much  to  do  with  his  inclina- 
tion toward  Hellenic  culture. 

Negri  enters  minutely  into  a  discussion  of  Julian's 
attitude,  based  on  a  consideration  of  his  works;  he 

*  Boyesen  calls  attention  to  literary  analogies  in  the  treatment 
of  this  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  See 
Schiller's  "  The  Gods  of  Greece,"  and  Swinburne's  **  Hymn  to 
Proserpine,"  "The  Garden  of  Proserpine"  (William  Morton 
Payne's  excellent  "Selected  Poems  of  Swinburne"  [Belhi- 
Lettrei  Series.    Heath]). 
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traces,  step  hy  step,  Julian^t^  action  against  Christi- 
anity as  well  as  his  final  disillusion.  Im^tettil  of  heing 
a  reactionary,  Julian  was  progressive*  I  quote 
Negri  :"^  He  *  .  -  upheld  polytheism,  into  wliich 
he  introduced  thrit  culture  and  that  civilization  [of 
the  ancients],  but,  by  upholding  it»  he  Christianized 
it)  not  only  under  the  aspect  of  metaphysics,  but  also, 
as  we  shall  see,  under  that  of  morals  and  discipline. 
The  attempt  to  Christianize  polytheism  so  as  to  keep 
it  alive  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  shared 
Julian's  love  for  that  assemblage  of  tradition,  glory, 
and  poetry  which  he  designated  under  the  camp  re- 
hensive  title  of  HcUenisna."  His  weapon  against 
Judaism  was  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  not  the  Go<l 
of  the  human  race,  but  of  a  small  nation* 

The  law  of  necessity,  however,  protected  Christi- 
anity ;  had  polytheism  been  capable  of  change,  Negri 
points  out  that  the  other  reUgion  would  not  have 
thriven*    In  Ibsen's  drama,  we  find  in  the  end  that  tJie 

(Attempted  establishment  of  paganism  was  the  one 
thing  that  strengthened  Christianity,  since  excess  of 
enjoyment  and  force,  which  marked  polytheism,  en- 
couraged  a  reaction*  Ibsen's  error  was  in  attributing 
to  Julian  certain  persecutions  which  he  would  never 
have  countenanced. 

We  shall  not  here  show  at  any  length  the  liberties 
taken  by  Ibsen  in  the  use  of  historical  data  ;*  we  know 
the  method  by  his  earlier  plays »  antl  a  dramaitiit  ia 
justified  in  selecting  and  adjusting  as  he  would;  so 

*  In  Mr.  Areher'8  earcfully  prepared  introfliictton  to  •*  Em* 
ptfor  and  Galilean,*^  ihv  reader  ia  refcrtrd  to  a  ti*sii.rfif  of 
Jtillan'ii  hatred  of  ChnstlunUy' — p.  icit.  Fur  further  mnnlf^bh 
consitU  Lothar*s  **  llenrlk  Ili^^n/*  chap.  vUL    Fot  a  suggi^sUoo 
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systematically,  however,  has  Ibsen  traced  this  pro- 
gressive character,  that  one  might  easily  take  a  life  of 
Julian  and  verify,  as  Mr.  Archer  has  partly  done,  the 
authenticity  of  situations.  It  is  not  historical  accu- 
racy which  a  poet  should  strive  to  maintain,  but  the 
accuracy  of  character,  the  accuracy  of  spirit. 

A  dramatist  must  be  just  to  his  figures;  once  he 
has  selected  his  hero,  he  is  bound  to  the  laws  which 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  man.  And  so,  in  view  of 
this,  we  finish  "  Caesar's  Apostasy  "  with  a  feeling 
that  here  we  have  the  true  proportions  of  Julian. 
One  must  either  treat  Ibsen's  details  in  the  mass,  or 
write  an  historical  analysis;  and  it  is  exactly  in  the 
mass  that  "  The  Emperor  Julian "  underestimates 
Ihe  largeness  and  noble  proportions  of  the  man. 
History  does  not  claim  that  Julian  was  devoid  of  con- 
suming defects,  petty  prejudices  and  unwise  actions, 
but  it  does  not  record  the  bloody  outrages  which 
Ibsen  indicates.  It  is  while  he  is  most  faithful  to 
liistory  that  Ibsen  is  most  dull,  drawing  from  sources 
rather  than  from  mental  assimilation.  Save  as  an 
exceptional  example  of  the  chronicle  play,  which  in 
a  way  fulfilled  the  cry  of  Ilettner  for  a  more  psycho- 
logical treatment,  the  piece  in  its  exterior  mould  need 
detain  us  no  further;  around  Julian  as  the  central 
figure  there  swirl  all  the  motives  likely  to  act  and 
react  on  his  character ;  here  and  there  passages  from 
his  own  works  are  deftly  interwoven  with  the  dialogue, 
and  throughout  there  is  a  scenic  sweep,  an  efl^ective 

of  the  historical  variations  Mr.  Archer's  indicaUons  will  suffice. 
Archer's  translation  of  **  Emperor  and  Galilean^  including  his 
introduction,  is  reviewed  in  The  Sation  (New  York)  85^i77, 
November  Jl,   1907. 
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handling  of  crowds  not  iinwortliy  of  **  Julius  Ciesar  *' 
or  "  Coriolanus,"  Granting  the  deviation  from  his- 
torical  truth,  the  apostasy  is  traced  with  excep- 
tional skllh  I  like  that  conception  of  the  critic  who 
wrote  that  Ibsen*s  "  Emperor  and  Galilean "  re- 
ni  Ended  him  of  a  large  canvas  wholly  sketched  in,  but 
onlj  here  and  there  worked  up  minutely;  moreover 
one  clearly  understands  the  other  critical  statement 
that  in  the  dialogue  there  are  many  examples  of  rich 
purple  patches. 

In  the  first  act  of  "Cesar's  Apostasy*'  we  are 
given  a  glimpse  of  Julian  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christianized  court  of  Con stan tins;  he  is  longing  for 
solitude,  he  is  questioning  his  unbelief »  his  apparent 
blindness*  Even  thus  early  he  hears  it  whispered  by 
his  boyhood  friend  that  he  may  be  the  Emperor's 
successor.  Evidences  of  liis  zealous  work  in  Christian 
conversion  are  around  luni,  yet  despite  this,  there  ia 
a  fascination  for  him  in  the  teachings  of  Llbanius. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  inchnation  in  his  dealings  with 
the  numberless  teachers  who  come  in  contact  with  him* 

But  when  he  is  confronted  by  this  pjiilosopher  of 
paganism,  he  hears  furtlier  what  is  ordained  of  him* 
The  Emperor  protects  Julian's  faith*  liightly  does 
Libanius  question  this  in  the  vein  of  *'  The  Pre- 
tenders,"  *'  Has  this  young  man  so  scant  faith  in 
his  faith?"  Juhan  is  hemmed  in;  the  palace  stifles 
him,  the  Church  dissatisfies  bun;  Emperor  and  Gali* 
lean  thus  early  begin  to  oppose  each  other*  Perhaps 
the  Christians  are  more  jealous  of  their  faith  than 
zealous;  they  take  every  means  to  deceive  Julian, 
and  by  deceiving  to  guard  his  faith  frum  outside 
uifluences,     Libanius  sees  in  Julian^  the  (lud-bomt 
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"  the  uncreated  in  the  ever-changing,"  the  centre  of 
evolution  which  always  progresses  toward  a  higher 
goal,  the  possible  mean  between  two  extremes  of  the 
worldly  and  the  spiritual — not  a  compromise  in  the 
"  Peer  Gynt  *'  sense,  but  more  philosophic.  If  Julian 
has  premonitions  of  the  fight  ahead  of  him,  they  are 
purely  the  dreams  of  a  philosopher. 

When  he  at  last  succeeds  in  escaping  the  court  and 
the  immediate  suspicion  of  the  Emperor,  Julian  slips 
to  Athens,  where  we  are  presented  with  the  philosophic 
development  of  his  growing  pagan  tastes.  But 
here,  the  young  Prince  does  not  find  the  full-blooded 
belief  he  seeks ;  he  discovers  that  even  Libanius  strives 
to  avoid  the  battle  between  the  world's  truth  and 
God's  truth ;.  he  is  not  great  because  he  no  longer 
suffers  icrong;  his  views  are  all  formal — as  much 
dogmatized  as  Christianity. 

The  so-called  Christians  rule  harshly ;  even  Julian's 
brother  is  deeply  dyed  in  sin;  his  duty,  therefore, 
should  be  to  fight  fearlessly  as  a  champion  of 
Christian  truth.  In  this  second  act,  Julian  is  torn 
between  the  compensating  aspects  of  life.  Paganism 
is  full  of  the  beauty  of  revel,  but  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  truth.  He  is  also  torn  by  the  imposed 
idea  tliat  he  is  to  save  Christendom;  his  uncertainty 
is  clothed  in  a  mist  of  the  ]{5hilosophy  characterizing 
the  schools.  Where  is  Christianity?  Should  it  not 
be  in  life  rather  than  in  books?  He  does  not  seek  the 
written  truth  which  may  be  recited  without  reaching 
the  heart;  he  is  after  the  living  truth!  Christ  would 
not  countenance  the  religion  practised  in  His  name; 
on  the  other  hand,  from  Athens  Julian  has  learned 
that  the  old  pagan  harmony  is  absent.    A3  be  claims : 
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"  The  old  beauty  is  no  longer  beautiful,  and  the  new 
truth  h  no  longer  true,"  Is  it  that  we  need  a  new 
revelation  of  Christ,  or  is  it  that  the  revelation  will  be 
somcHiing^  new  in  itself? 

The  third  act  is  filled  with  niysticbm*  Prince 
Julianas  honm  in  Ephesus  is  the  abode  of  potent  sign 
and  symbol.  He  is  stiU  watched  by  the  Emperor,  but 
succeeds  in  evading  discovery ;  yet  slowly  he  is  being 
initiated  into  the  myBteries  of  his  new  teacher,  Maxi- 
mus«  Julian  can  reduce  his  body  to  spirit*  paying 
tribute,  as  Maxinms  docs,  to  the  law*giver  of  Binai 
and  to  the  seer  of  Nazaretlu  His  philosophical  statua. 
is  now  couched  in  the  postulate,  **  that  which  h^ 

J  not ;  and  that  which  is  not,  is.** 

Julian's  keen  perception,  and  his  being  absolutely 
oatf^ide  worldly  con»$tderationf  naturally  tend  to  make 

I  him  an  enthusiast ;  he  cannot  helievc  in  that  Christian 
principle  which  kads  througli  death  to  the  beyond ; 
he  would  pierce  the  myster}'  here  and  now.     "  That 

r  which  is  to  come,'*  he  says^  **  shall  be  conceived  rather 
in  tlie  soul  than  in  the  body."  Those  pure  Adams  of 
successive  generations,  Moses,  Alexander,  Jesus,  all 
succumbed  to  physical  weakness;  hut  something  new 
is  to  arrive.  There  ia  the  way  of  the  schools  and  the 
way  of  the  Church,  but  is  there  not  a  third  way? 

Mystic  orgies  now  completely  engross  Julian ; 
Maximus  is  the  conjurer*  Strange  voices  tell  him 
that  he  is  horn  to  serve  the  spirit — ^his  mission  to 
CiitHhliwh  the  empire  by  the  way  of  freedom*  The 
way  of  freedom  is  the  way  fjf  necessity,  and  naught  is 
f;riined  uxcept  by  willing,  by  exerting  the  |»ower  which 
one  must  exert*  Then  is  Julian  told  by  Maxiums  of 
the  constitution  of  the  three  empires;  already  have 
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we  had  two — that  founded  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  that  founded  on  the  Cross.  But  he  adds :  "  The 
third  is  the  empire  of  the  great  mystery ;  that  empire 
which  shall  be  founded  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
the  tree  of  the  Cross  together,  because  it  hates  and 
loves  them  both,  and  because  it  has  living  sources 
under  Adam's  grove  and  under  Golgotha." 

This  mystic  foreshadowing  is  here  interrupted  by 
Julian's  unexpected  promotion  to  Qesar,  because  of 
the  murder  of  his  brother;  Ibsen  mixes  in  his  brain 
the  confusion  of  imperial  purple  with  the  spiritual 
purpose.  Voices  have  whispered  that  he  shall  estab- 
lish an  empire;  here  he  has  been  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  to  do  so.  The  wheels  are  set  rolling  along 
paths  far  different  from  those  frequented  by  the  lover 
of  wisdom. 

The  growing  idea  of  kingship  becomes  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  Julian;  in  the  fourth  act,  which  is 
laid  in  Gaul,  events  conduce  toward  that  end.  For 
wherever  he  has  gone  with  the  Emperor's  army,  he 
has  been  victorious  against  the  Germans;  but  in  no 
way  does  he  succeed,  by  his  services,  in  allaying  the 
hate  and  suspicion  of  Constantius  toward  him.  His 
wife  tempts  him  to  usurp  the  royal  prerogative.  Has 
he  not  been  misrepresented  at  court;  has  not  the 
Emperor  in  his  report  of  the  campaigns  taken  to  his 
own  credit  the  brilliant  manoeuvres  of  Julian? 

The  entire  spirit  of  suspicion  develops  in  the 
Caesar  a  crafty  and  sarcastic  streak;  he  is  being 
gradually  drawn  into  making  a  bold  move  in  self- 
defence;  the  army  is  with  him,  but  every  command 
he  receives  from  the  Emperor  only  serves  to  antago- 
nize his  generals,  to  abrogate  his  promises  to  the 
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soldieri.  In  a  way,  Juliaa  works  advantageously 
upon  the  feelings  of  his  friends;  and  so,  when  he  li 
at  last  accepted  as  Emperor,  he  covers  up  a  certain 
ambition  under  the  guise  of  compulsion. 

In  the  fifth  act,  the  final  steps  in  Julian*»  apostasy 
are  taken ;  his  philosophy  is  now  weakened  bj^  the  in- 
ell  nation  toward  superstition.  Whatever  misgivingis 
he  may  Imve  had  regarding  his  usurpation  are  over- 
come, one  by  one,  before  a  realization  of  imperative 
M.j^  duty-  Julianas  conscience,  in  other  words,  is  active; 
that  IS  why  he  envies  the  Greek  sense  of  freedom, 
where  the  gods  are  far  awa3\ 

Mis  reasoning  is  sophistical  when  he  soothes  his 
misgivings  by  asserting  that  it  is  better  for  Con- 
stantius  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong*  Far 
doi^*n,  in  subterranean  vaults^  in  the  darkness,  Julian 
seeks  light ;  he  is  looking  for  signs*  while  above,  the 
army  grows  restive, 

Julian's  life  has  been  spent  in  dread  of  two  terrors, 
the  Emperor  and  Christ,  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  uneonditionalt  inexorable  commands  have 
sapped  one  side  of  nature.  **  All  that  is  human  has 
become  unlawful  since  the  day  when  the  Seer  of 
Galilee  became  ruler  of  the  world »  Through  Him* 
life  has  become  death**'  The  soul  is  bound  in  chains ; 
doctrine  has  grown  into  enchantment.  There  is  a 
terror  in  the  revelation,  yet  one  who  has  tasted  of 
Christian  sweetness  cun  stand  no  tranfiplanting  in 
other  soU.  The  creed  is  a  benumbing  one;  it  is  no 
spur  to  ambition^ 

Surely,  by  this  method  of  analysis,  it  is  natural 
that  one  must  either  he  a  tlirall  under  the  ChristiHn 
terror  or  a  monarch  in  pngan  joy.    The  path  to  the 
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throne  is  over  the  Galilean,  The  Christian  Fathers 
have  miceunibcd  to  worldly  temptation.  The  dosing 
of  the  p!ay  is  oielodramatict  but  powerful  and  ef- 
fective. Julian  at  last  has  decided;  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  pits  paganism  against 
Christ.  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory/*  chants  the  Choir.  *'  Mine  is  the  kingdom," 
proclaims  Julian;  thus  imperiahsm  overrides  the  in- 
itial impulse.  Ibsent  the  playwright,  is  effective^  but, 
as  the  historian,  he  loses  perspective. 

The  impression  one  receives  from  **  The  Emperor 
Julian  *'  is  that  Ib^ien  has  closely  availed  himself  of 
the  philosophy  of  books,  rather  than  exhibited  any 
originality;  there  are  three  postulates  for  him  to 
establish:  that  Julianas  imperialism  leads  to  perse- 
cution and  to  the  unbalancing  of  his  intellect ;  that 
his  s^al  for  paganism  and  his  jealous  regard  for  the 
power  Christ  exerts,  prompt  him  into  the  exceisire 
folly  of  claiming  Godhead  himself;  and  finally  that 
tlie  healthiest  scourge  Christianity  could  have  had 
at  the  timct  the  most  salient  awakening,  was  this  very 
opposition. 

A  man  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  Julian,  irould 
unerringly  pass  from  religious  tolerance  into  intoler- 
ance. During  these  years,  for  every  outrage  he 
committed,  there  was  an  outrage  done  by  the  Galileans 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  If,  however,  Julian  imposes 
upon  himself  the  task  of  rooting  out  error,  and  if 
Christian  worship  is  error*  then  Christianity  must  be 
rooted  out.  He  will  be  friends  with  those  who  do  not 
thwart  him;  his  vainglory  increases;  he  is  almost 
thrust  into  excesses. 

He  is  now  a  pagan  to  the  fuB,  wearing,  like  Eilert 
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Lovborg,  vine- leaves  in  his  hair;  but  he  chafes  over 
the  continued  faith  of  the  Christians;  the  more  he 
thinks  upon  it,  the  less  docs  he  understand  the  gulf 
that  separates  the  Nazarene  from  himself^  He 
countenances  persecutions  with  subtle  excuses ;  if  he 
punishes,  it  is  not  for  himself  but  to  protect  the  gods 
from  insult.  Before  the  various  people  who  crowd 
about  him,  Julian  uses  the  methods  of  the  Dialectics; 
be  argues  out  loud,  to  his  own  satisfaction  ;  oftentimes 
this  is  very  wearisome ;  it  makes  one  feel  that  plethora 
of  material  has  made  Ibsen  plethoric;  he  has  not 
practiced  tlie  art  of  concentration ;  he  has  become 
diffuse  in  bis  scenes^  at  temp  ting  a  history  rather  than 
a  drama.  Externalizing^  the  pageantry,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  his  vivid  eye  for  stage  grouping;  there 
is  almost  barbaric  splendour  in  the  scenes,  so  directly 
in  contrast  with  the  spare  tension  and  simple  externals 
of  **  Ghosts*"  The  character  of  his  material  prede- 
termined this  lavishness,  but  it  suggests  an  inclination 
on  Ibsen*s  part  to  allow  poetic  imagination  full  iway. 
This  is  not  dramatic,  but  pictorial. 

Julian  is  feared,  but  he  is  likewise  defied  by 
Christian  enthusiasm;  there  is  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Galileans  as  to  whether  they  shall  choose 
Christ  or  the  Emperor;  the  former  is  in  their  hearts, 
the  latter  is  outside.  Julian  is  cursed,  and  in  his  rage 
against  thifi  Son  of  God,  he  determines  to  close  the 
rhiircbes.  He  loses  liis  niiiiiliDod  in  these  excesses;  he 
grows  effeminate;  his  conceit  h  blinding;  he  tc*ndi« 
from  thr  wors^hip  of  tite  gods  to  the  worship  of  hiin- 
self. 

The  Christians  are  sustained  in  their  martyrdom; 
the  spirit  of  God  enters  into  their  hearts*     But  to 
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JuIiAn,  the  contest,  according  to  Ibsen,  is  not  founded 
upon  the  philosophic  consideration  of  whetl\er 
Emperor  or  Galilean  is  right-  Julian  lajft  aU  stress 
upon  the  idea  of  might.  What  though  Christ^s  altars 
are  desecrated,  and  His  Word  prohibited,  that  is  the 
mere  external.  No  longer  is  Julian  zealous  of  the 
gods'  welfare,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own  imperial  power* 

In  many  of  his  untoward  actions,  such  as  the  at- 
tempt  to  re-establish  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Julian 
is  fulfilling  the  prophecj  of  Christ;  by  liis  excesses,  he 
shakes  his  subjects  in  their  loyalty  toward  him*  Tlie 
Emperor  begins  to  lose  ground ;  he  begins  to  doubt 
his  ability  to  re-establish  paganism.  Supposing  he 
gather  together  the  parts  of  which  ,the  old  religion 
is  eomposedf  will  there  not  be  missing  "the  divine 
perfection  of  bygone  beauty?**  For  the  concept  of 
Christ  is  in  the  world ;  He  lives  despite  that  Christians 
die.  Can  there  be  a  reconciliation  between  Emperor 
and  Galilean? 

The  Bible  salth:  "Render  unto  Ciesar  the  thing! 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,'*  It  is  evident  now  that  in  defeat*  Julian  seeks 
reconciliation.  "Who  is  the  right  man?'*  asks  the 
Empibrory  echoing  the  question  foimd  in  "  The  Pre- 
tenders " ;  and  I^Iaximus  answers :  **  He  who  shall 
swallow  up  both  Emperor  and  Gahlean."  They  shall 
sueounib,  not  perish ;  they  shall  Ik?  put  in  the  casting 
ladle  b>getlier,  and  from  the  mixture  will  be  evol%*^d 
the  ruler  of  the  **  third  empire." 

There  lire  three  stages  in  this  progress ;  we  have 
the  chittl  in  paganism,  the  youth  in  Chrii«tiuiiity,  and 
maturity  in  the  Ovcriimn,  a»  Niet^zche  terms  him,* 

'  NktAMlie  W4I*  Influenced  hy  IlcUetiic  tboughU  Kant*  Scho- 
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God-Emperor,  Emperor-God ;  the  balance  of  flesh  and 
spirit.  Logos  in  Pan»  Pan  in  Logos,  says  the  mystic 
Maximus.  A  point  of  discord  among  the  earl^* 
Christians  was  contained  in  the  use  of  this  word 
Logos*  which  meant  the  rational  principle  of  creation 
and  manifestation.  To  quote  Negri:  "The  idea  of 
the  divine  personality  of  Christ  had  received  its  defi- 
nite sanction  on  the  day  in  which  the  two  concep- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  '  Lo^  '  were  blended  to- 
gether," The  philosophy  of  the\third  empire  *'  will 
become  manifest  in  the  man  v^ho  ^Ih^  Wholly  dis- 
couraged, Julian  determines  that  he  feiust  possess  the 
world,  even  if  he  cannot  conquer  the  spP*it* 

The  historical  close  of  Julianas  career 
in  his  move  against  the  Persians*     Tl 
which  he  has  tended  all  along  is  now  n 
matter  of  hero-worship*     On  this  princip 
Emperor,  Emperor-God,  mayhap  he^  Juliail 
of  Him  whom  he  has  persecuted.     Maximui^ 
in  him  who  is  to  come,  in  the  free  necessity, 
twin-sided  one  who  will  bridge  the  empires 
war.    Evolution  involves  the  law  of  perpetuati 

pcnhnueri  Darwint  Spencer,  Haerkel,    M^rejkowski  poln 
thftt  Nietsiche  merely  cotUmued  sclenUflc  deduolians,  ap 
them  to  questions  of  sociologj^  und  nniversal  histoiy. 
to  liim  is  not  the  end,  tlie  last  Hnk  of  the  chain,  hut  otilv 
,of  the  links  of  cosmic  progrts^***     With  rccQllcclions  o 
[beast  In  himself,  man  denies  thnt  he  Is  the  U^t  goal,  hi 
mere  temporary  bridge  thrown  across  the  chasm  bctwcei 
pre-human  and  the  superhuman.'*     See  *' Tolstoi  as  Mat 
Artist.*^    Dmitri  M^rejkowski  (Putnam);  also  the  sAuie  au 
'*The  Death  of  the  Gods;*  In  th«  6nal  chnpter  of  which  I 
attitude  proclaims  M^rejkowski  as  a  disciple*    I1te  »Ai 
denejr  it  to  be  found  in  Sbaw*s  *'  Mrm  and  Supennaiu' 
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The  reaction  now  occurs;  after  Julian  claims  that 
in  himself  the  Messiah  lives,  he  tries  even  to  rule  over 
the  natural  elements;  he  is  guided  by  frenzy;  the 
impotence  of  the  gods  turns  him  against  them;  the 
fervour  of  the  Christian  martyrs  draws  him  toward 
them.  After  all,  there  must  be  something  in  a  faith  of 
this  tenacity.  The  last  act  is  a  great  mixture  of  stray 
glints  of  philosophy ;  there  is  mention  of  the  Schopen- 
hauer world-will ;  there  is  the  philosophical  statement 
of  perpetuation,  of  continual  evolution.  What  is 
death?  Julian  queries,  when  he  lies  wounded  by  the 
Persian's  shaft.^  "  'Tis  naught  but  paying  our  debt 
to  the  ever  changing  empire  of  the  dust."  When 
Julian  dies,  he  does  not  reveal  the  spirit  of  repent- 
ance. The  world-will,  according  to  Maximus,  will 
care  for  his  soul.  "  To  will  is  to  have  to  will."  ) 
Julian  was  a  victim  of  necessity,  he  was  a  rod  of  ' 
chastisement,  he  was  forced  to  err. 

In  this  "  third  empire  "  will  be  realized  the  present 
watch-word  of  revolt.  This  is  Ibsen's  belief;  this 
is  the  modem  note.  In  "  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Phil- 
osophy," ^  Professor  Royce  refers  to  Ibsen's  exposi- 
tion of  the  "  third  empire."  "  I  do  not  feel  these 
words  .  .  ."  he  writes,  "  to  be  more  than  merely 
suggestive.  I  do  not  pretend  to  find  in  them  any- 
thing final.  But  I  cannot  do  better,  as  I  try  to  give 
here  some  faint  notion  of  the  vast  historical  process 
whereof  all  this  reflective  philosophy  forms  so  sub- 

*  History  believes  he  was  stricken  down  by  one  of  his  own 
men. 

'  **  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  Josiah  Royce.  Houston. 
Read  therein  **  Lecture  on  Optimism,  Pessimism,  and  the  Moral 
Order." 
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ordinate  a  part*  tlian  to  point  aut  that  the  third 
realm,  of  which  Ibsen  so  m^'Bticallj  speaks,  the  rcahii 
where  a  rigid  order  of  nature  shall  be  one  with  the 
most  miraculously  significant  divine  truth,  where 
Caesar  shall  become  spiritual  and  God  an  earthly 
rukr,  IS  precisely  the  realm  which  not  so  much  our 
philosophy  but  our  age^  whose  echo  this  philosophy 
is,  is  even  now  seeking  to  comprehend  and  with  pro- 
1  phetic  voice  to  proclaim/* 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  enter  into  a  philo* 
sopliical  statement  as  to  the  permanence  of  Ibsen*s 
ideas.  He  simply  placed  himself  in  the  main  current 
of  modern  thought  and  was  carried  along  by  it* 
^  Schopenhauer,  Hegel,  the  theory  of  Evolution — he 
was  under  their  &pell.  His  views  are  not  original; 
thej  have  an  historical  foundation  and  were  furthered 
by  others*  The  original  note  in  ^^  Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean *^  was  his  broadening  in  a  political  senae ;  his 
empire  was  extending  over  the  borders  of  national 
unity ;  lie  wished  a  world-empire  as  he  wished  a  w orld* 
spirit*  Both  had  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
**  third  empire  "  could  be  attained.  Had  Julian  uni- 
fied the  conflicting  elements  in  the  life  around  him, 
disaster  would  not  have  come  so  rapidly ;  be  is  neither 
fully  Emperor  nor  fully  pagan;  he  disseminates  his 
energies  over  a  vast  area,  thus  committing^  accord* 
ing  to  Ibj^en,  as  great  an  error  in  his  way  ai  Peer 
Gynt  and  Brand  did  in  theirs. 

Into  the  realm  of  philosophy  Ibsen  carries  his  plea 
for  the  whole  man  and  not  I  he  fragment ;  in  Julian's 
break  with  Christianity,  tbere  is  some  of  his  old 
restiveness  as  to  the  He  which  penneates  the  code  ac- 
cepted by  all  of  us.     In  this  respect ^  there  is  a  satiric 
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glow  felt  somewhere.  Julian  was  no  more  the  Over- 
man than  Skulo  was  the  King;  he  made  a  miss-step 
when  he  retrograded  to  what  had  served  its  day.  As 
l/^cksteed  rightly  observes :  ^^  You  cannot  go  back  to 
recover  infancy;  you  must  go  forward  to  preserve 
both  it  and  youth,  transfigured  and  embraced  in 
manhood.  Thus  decisively  is  the  reactionary  solution 
of  social  and  religious  problems  rejected.''  It  is  this 
forward  note,  this  vigorous  proclamation  that,  of 
necessity,  something  better  is  ahead  of  us  provided 
we  lay  aside  the  obstructions  which  check  the  healthy 
growth,  that  places  Ibsen  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
the  decadent  school.  He  deals  essentially  with  live 
problems. 

Docs  this  play  represent  a  statement  of  Ibsen's 
creed  or  docs  it  simply  afford  us  evidences  of  his 
social  hope.^  It  is  very  clear  that  he  was  seeking  a 
positive  conception  of  the  universe.  Had  it  been  writ- 
ten at  white  heat,  it  might  have  been  more  dramatic 
and  less  rhetorical,  but  it  could  not  more  emphatically 
have  proclaimed  Ibsen  prophesying  a  new  social 
order,  where  man  would  be  freed  of  hypo<rrisy  and  the 
corroding  customs  veiled  beneath.  He  herein  satisfied 
himself  that  the  philosophic  dualism  was  subject  to 
evolution  on  both  of  its  sides. 

Furthermore,  German  unity  was  proclaimed  on 
January  1,  1871,  and  Ibsen's  opinions,  as  they  lK)rc 
upon  Imperialism,  were  undergoing  a  change.  There 
must  be  something  more  than  a  political  unity;  he 
was  not  one  to  believe  in  half-way  reform;  he  was 
wondering  whether  this  national  zeal  around  him  was 
a  great  way  toward  the  realization  of  his  "  third 
kingdom."    "  Emperor  and  Galilean  "  is  the  crest  of 
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Ibseti^s  philosophical  bent*  From  now  on  he  was  to 
proves  social] J  and  psjchologicallj,  the  elements  wark- 
ing  for  and  against  the  *'  new  order/*  One  cannot 
dodge  the  issues  of  life — -Peer  Gynt  was  evideoce  of 
that ;  nor  can  one  thrust  f onward  the  cruel  dictates  of 
one*s  personal  determination— Brand  pointed  to  that* 
One  cannot  superimpose  tlie  past  upon  the  present 
and  expect  success.  The  philosophy  outlined  by 
"  Empreror  and  Galilean  '*  does  not  demand  the  stoi- 
cism of  Brand,  it  will  not  admit  the  lying  of  Peer, 
it  will  not  countenance  retrogression.  **^  It  is  signifi* 
cant  of  Ibsen's  mental  attitude,"  writes  Brandes» 
"  that  in  both  his  treatments  of  religious  subjects, 
struggle  and  strife  are  made  much  more  prominent, 
and  are  dealt  with  far  more  felicitously  than  recon- 
ciliation and  harmony/' 

While  Ibsen  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing 
the  critical  world  around  to  his  opinion  as  to  the 
unqualified  merits  of  "  Emperor  and  Galilean«"  its 
position  in  the  complete  work  of  the  dramatist  is  of 
vast  importance*  It  cannot  be  regarded  from  the 
drama  standpoint,  though  the  scene-painting  is  strik- 
ing; it  is  no  addition  lo  philosophy  since  it  is  an 
ingtinctive,  one  might  almost  say  an  untutored,  grnsp 
of  the  modern  trend  (which  fact  doc5  not  detract 
from,  but  only  adds  to,  his  remarkable  vision  )>  It  i«f 
howeverp  the  keyitone  to  the  Ibsen  curve  of  meaning* 
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CHAPTER   XV 

A    MODERN    JOSHUA 

During  the  time  that  he  was  writing  ^^  Emperor 
and  Galilean/'  Ibsen  was  not  allowing  himself  to  be 
disturbed  by  many  external  events;  he  persistently 
denied  himself  to  extensive  company.  In  the  early 
part  of  1871  his  letters  indicate  increasing  desire  to 
meet  Brandes,  since  in  correspondence  he  refused 
to  enter  into  lengthy  discussions.  **  You  philoso- 
phers," he  argued,  "  can  reason  black  into  white  ** ; 
therefore,  he  would  not  allow  himself  **  to  be  reduced 
.     .     .     to  a  stone  or  a  cock.'' 

That  he  could  write  with  a  certain  dash  is  exempli- 
fied in  his  letter  of  March  2,  1871,  addressed  to 
Lorentz  Dietrichson ;  there  is  a  devil-may-care  mood 
welling  up  in  Ibsen,  at  which  time  he  is  almost  jocular, 
free  with  his  "  carissimos,"  affectionate  in  his  mes- 
sages, and  letting  slip  the  cloak  of  reserve  and  over- 
seriousness. 

But  even  in  correspondence,  Ibsen  found  relief  in 
talking  to  Brandes;  he  felt  a  certain  stimulation 
consequent  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  was  criticised 
by  his  friend.  Brandes  detected  large  flaws  in  Ibsen's 
education;  he  was  quite  aware  of  Ibsen's  failure  to 
realize  fully  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  day.  And 
it  was  not  Ibsen's  wish  to  overcome  his  intuitive 
understanding;  he  believed  that  a  man  was  bom  into 
the  world  endowed  with  certain  mental  qualifications 
which  stamped  his  age.  This  a  posteriori  attitude 
subjects  his  scientific  use,  for  instance,  of  heredity,  to 
adverse  criticism. 

The  long-talked-of  meeting  between  Brandes  and 
Ibsen  occurred  in  July,  1871,  when  the  former  was 
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returning  from  Rome  to  Denmark,  and  stopped  over 
Jn  Dresden-  Ibsen  discovered  in  him  those  mood:}, 
those  questionings,  which  had  swept  and  were  still 
sweeping  over  him.  The  two  spent  what  were  later 
referred  to  as  festive  liours.  In  convcrsationt  Ibsen 
found  the  same  quality  in  Brandes  that  he  found  in 
his  letters,  *'  What  you  write,'*  he  declared  on 
September  24,  1871,  "  comes  to  me  like  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  one  who  has  been  left  the  sole  survivor  in 
iome  great  tract  where  all  other  life  is  extinct," 

Ibsen's  temper  was  now  to  flare  up  suddenly  in 
righteous  wrathp  There  was  a  printer  in  Christ iaiiia, 
named  Jensen,  who  had  recently  published  a  pirated 
edition  of  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgelandj"  and  was 
preparing  to  issue  *"  Lady  Inger,"  The  matter  wa* 
taken  up  by  the  press,  and  Jensen  was  compelled  by 
the  courts  to  pay  a  fine  and  to  destroy  his  "  stock." 
But  Ihsen's  manner  of  dealing  with  the  individual 
himself  was  peremptory.  *'  If  you  dare  ta  persist  in 
your  intention,"  he  wrote,  **  I  shall  show  you,  both  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  in  open  eourt, 
what  the  consequences  of  such  rascality  are," 

This  experience  led  to  his  friends  taking  the  matter 
into  consideration.  Evidently  Michael  B  irk  eland  had 
put  a  restraining  Imnd  upon  his  just  ire,  for,  writing 
on  October  10,  1871,  Ibsen  thanked  him  for  prevent- 
ing a  lengthy  altercation  with  Jensen;  he  had  to  be 
careful  what  he,  personally,  said  in  Norway,  though 
he  never  restricted  himself  in  what  he  proclaimed 
about  Norway.  **  From  Sweden,  from  Denmark,  and 
from  Germany,  I  hear  nothing  but  what  gives  me 
pleasure ;  it  is  from  Norway,"  he  confessed,  **  that 
everything  bad  comes  upon  me*    What  do  the  people 
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want  ?  Am  I  not  far  enougli  awa j  ?"  Ibsen^s  anger  was 
a  peculiar  niixture  of  reaBon  and  prejudice*  He  called 
Jensen  **  a  dirty  scoundrel »  who,  by  virtue  of  hi« 
dirtiness,  belongs  to  *  the  people ; '  "  and  iKHmuwr  he 
was  a  member  of  thiB  clafts^  Ibsen»  the  ari§tocrat, 
eoimidered  hini  fit  only  for  his  scorn.  If  Jensen  were 
given  sympathy  in  Norway,  Ihseji  had  determined  to 
sever  all  ties  completely,  nevennore  to  return,' 

It  19  natural,  therefore,  first,  that  during  these 
years  in  Dresden*  Norwegiun  visitors  should  be  scant 
in  their  at  tent  ions,  ami  second^  that  Ibsen's  **  Mil- 
lennial Ode,"  sent  **  home"  in  July,  1872>  should  ring 
with  such  defiance.  Indeed,  so  fearful  were  the  oflfi- 
cials  in  Norway  as  to  the  effect  tliese  verses  would 
have  in  Christiania,  that  they  caused  Imndbills  can- 
taming  the  piece  to  be  distributed,  instead  of  having 
II  read  aloud. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  187t,  Ibsen  applied  to 
the  Norwegian  Ecclesiastical  Department  for  another 
grants  In  the  petit lon^  he  emphasized  the  cxpen^ses 
iniposefl  upon  him  by  his  ofHcial  visit  to  Egjpt,^  where 
he  had,  to  an  extent,  to  act  up  to  the  pretensions  of 
being  rich*  He  laid  stress  upon  the  opportunities  he 
had  been  given  to  study  Egyptian  artf  and  to  vmt 
Uie  galleries  in  Paris.  What  he  now  wishetl  to  do 
was  to  study  at  the  Berlin  Egyptological  Museum,  in 

•  This  matter  of  copjriglit  in  Norwiy  came  up  again  in  IflSl. 
See  Ib*i*jri  letter  to  Bemcr  [lAl  |»  written  from  Rotnet  March 
fTt  1881^  dls<?u&siiig  the  lurk  of  proper  protection^  tnd  the 
prospects  for  intertiatiotml  copyright* 

*Fr>r  example,  Ib^n  did  not  regard  his  being  decorated  by 
the  Khedive  either  n»  a  personat  hojiour  or  as  reeognitlon  for 
hla  •*  Peer  G>  nt,"  part  of  witich  w  us  laid  in  Egypt,  llie  hcifi0ur 
waa  purely  officiiil  ret^ognitiim  of  Norway 
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order  to  reach  a  fuller  cotn prehension  of  the  relations 
that  existed  between  Egyptian  art  and  other  allted 
European  arts.  There  were  no  results  from  this 
petition. 

Had  Ibsen  returned  to  Scandinavia  during  the 
summer  of  187^,  he  wouJd  doubtless  have  met  Gosse, 
but  "  Emperor  and  Galilean  **  kept  him  closely  con* 
fined*  Some  of  the  spirit  of  his  drama  entered  the 
correspondence  of  this  time.  Julian  would  Imve  ac- 
corded with  what  he  wrote  to  Brandes  on  April  ^: 
**  Dear  friend,  the  Liberals  are  frcedom*s  worst 
enemies.  Freedom  of  thought  and  spirit  thrive  best 
under  Absolutism;  this  was  shown  in  France*  after- 
wards in  Germany  *  and  now  we  see  it  m  Russia.** 

TIjis  summer  of  187S,  however,  was  spent  roaming 
in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere  in  Austria,  During  July 
and  August,  the  Ibsen  family  was  in  Berchtesgaden, 
Bavaria,  where  they  had  previously  stopped  in  1868 
on  their  way  from  Italy,  However  much  of  a  poet 
he  might  wish  to  be,  affairs  at  home  would  not  allow 
him  to  forget  for  an  instant  his  task  as  state  satirist. 
But  whereas,  heretofore,  he  had  burned  with  hm  sar- 
casm, now  he  was  to  smite  with  the  hand  of  a  modem 
Joshua.  The  action  of  Norway  regarding  his  festi* 
val  poem  raised  his  indignation,  for  it  was  another 
sign  of  the  weakness  of  men  incapable  of  w^icldlng 
power,  **  I  will  shame  them,"  cried  Ibsen  ;  **  I  sec  their 
passlveness,  I  understand  their  compromises."  "  It 
would  require  a  superhuman  effort  of  self*denial," 
he  wrote  to  liis  brother-in-law,  **  to  let  such  material 
for  epigrams  and  comedies  slip  through  one*s  fingers." 
Ibsen's  alternate  dealing  with  poetry  and  prose  is 
tbuM  significant;  his  indignation  rose  at  inlervaU  as 
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did  his  philosophic  reasoning.  His  genius  was  now 
to  see-saw  between  these  two  aspects  of  his  nature. 
Four  years  were  to  elapse,  nevertheless,  before  **  Pil- 
lars of  Society  *'  was  finished.  '^    ^ 

All  this  time,  Ibsen  had  the  satisfaction  of  watch- 
ing the  growing  recognition  of  his  work ;  Hegel  was 
issuing  edition  after  edition,  which  was  a  fair  indica- 
tion that  he  was  being  heeded;  Gosse,  in  England, 
was  preparing  the  way  for  Archer's  campaign,  while 
Strodtmann,  in  Germany,  was  translating  many  of 
his  plays.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  came  in  contact 
with  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Utilitarianism,"  through 
the  translation  of  Brandcs ;  he  turned  from  it  with  a 
slighting  comment  on  its  *^  sage-like  philistinism '' ; 
he  could  not  see  the  scientific  viewpoint  in  it. 
"  '  Things,'  "  so  he  said  to  Brandcs,  "  are  surely  not 
all  kinds  of  fortuitous  occurrences,"  and  to  him.  Mill 
had  attempted  to  frame  laws  from  such  occurrences. 
In  this  letter  of  April  30th  to  Brandes,  I  find  the  only 
direct  reference  to  the  philosopher,  Hegel,  whicK 
leads  me  to  believe  that  he  must  have  been  reading 
philosophy  as  assiduously,  while  finishing  "  Emperor 
and  Galilean,"  as  he  was  the  Bible,  during  the  com- 
j)osition  of  "  Brand." 

While  he  was  in  Pillnitz  during  the  summer,  he 
sent  Hegel  information  of  his  having  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Knight  of  St.  Olaf  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Oscar  II;  he  also  described  the 
fatiguing  effect  upon  him  while  serving  as  a  juror 
at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  where  he  not  only  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  Norway,  but  also  of  Denmark, 
an  added  duty  which  afforded  him  immense  satisfac- 
tion.    Out  of  the  exhibition,  Ibsen  gleaned  some  no- 
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t!on  of  artistic  elements  underlying  the  civilization  of 
that  period.  He  believed  in  the  invigorating  effect 
contact  with  the  world  of  art  tiad,  and  for  that  rca* 
son  he  suggested*  that  the  art  societies  should  ad- 
vance money  on  the  canvases  of  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  Norwegian  painters,  in  order  that  thej 
might  reap  the  advantages  of  coming  to  Vienna  at 
such  a  time.  In  the  fall  of  this  year*  he  was  speak- 
ing with  dread,  as  he  had  often  done  in  the  past 
years,  of  a  visit  to  Norway ;  he  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  fit  himself  in  with  the  conditions  there;  he 
feared  the  outcome,  and  was  even  contemplating  a 
residence  in  Rome.  If  the  w^orld  could  only  move 
progressively  and  simultaneously !  This  was  what 
most  concerned  him,  for  to  his  mind,  the  Scandi- 
navians were  slow  in  recognising  certain  European 
advances,  which  Brandes  was,  all  the  while,  empha- 
sizing in  his  essays. 

This  year  found  Ibsen  making  every  effort  to  gain 
the  enthusiasm  of  Josephson,  of  the  Christian] a 
Theatre,  over  the  version  of  "  Peer  Gjnt  "  for  which 
Grieg  was  preparing  a  musical  score,  and  he  was 
scolding  Brandes  for  his  **  Copenhagen  particular- 
ism,'' dominant  in  the  latter's  Dnnhk  magazine.  The 
latter  topic  must  have  been  talked  over  thoroughly 
when  Brandes  came  to  Dresden  in  June,  187 4>,  Ibsen 
now  braved  the  situation,  and  returned  home,  not 
having  set  foot  on  Norwegian  soil  for  ten  years* 
Everywhere  he  received  warm  welcome,  and  the  Uni* 
versity  students  on  the  afternoon  of  September  10th 
came  before  him  in  procession,  with  banners  flying* 

'  Set  hjs  leiicT  [!0€]  to  the  Mor^fsntlad  editor,  dated  VletitiA, 
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Before  this  assemblage  Ibsen  delivered  himself  of  a 
speech,^  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  witnessed 
a  performance  of  "  The  League  of  Youth.*'  He 
"went  away  much  satisfied  with  such  a  reception; 
to  the  men  from  the  University  he  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  fearlessness.  Call  me  a  poet  if  you  will, 
he  seemed  to  say,  but  now  I  know  my  mission.  **  It 
was  a  long  time  before  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
real  fact,'*  were  his  actual  words,  "that  poetizing 
is  essentially  seeing.**  So  rare  were  Ibsen's  festive 
feelings  that  he  used  constantly  to  recall  the  few 
social  gatherings  of  the  kind  given  him  in  Christiania. 
Perhaps  these  honours  emphasized  to  him  a  certain 
importance  which  might  attach  to  the  approaching 
twenty-jfifth  anniversary  of  his  literary  career,  which 
he  wished  to  mark  by  a  new  edition  of  "  CatiHna." 

He  was  now  contemplating  a  move  to  Munich, 
where  Sigurd  might  profit  by  the  educational  system 
there  existing;  besides  which,  he  was  beginning  to 
grow  restive.  Ibsen  was  of  a  roving  disposition.  At 
this  time,  he  wrote  in  a  vein  characteristic  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  his  voluntary  exile.  "  It  is  a 
pity  that  at  Munich  I  shall  be  farther  away  from 
home;  but  to  make  up  for  this  I  shall  be  nearer  to 
Italy ;  and  I  shall  also  have  the  advantage  of  living 
among  Catholics,  who,  in  Germany,  are  decidedly  to 
be  preferred  to  Protestants."  Early  igi  February 
he  was  suggesting  to  Josephson  the  possibility  of 
their  taking  an  excursion  together  during  the  summer 
through  the  region  of  the  Tyrol. 

In  May,  1875,  he  and  his  family  were  settled  in 

*  Autobiographically,  this  speech  is  significant.    See  Brandes, 
Elias,  Schlentiier  German  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  520. 
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Monicli;  tiis  hoiischald  bad  been  decreased  in  number 
bj  the  dcatb  of  hb  irife*s  aislert  who  had  lired  iriUi 
Ibem  for  some  jears.  Acc?ordia^  to  tbe  Gcmuin 
editors  of  the  rbsen  letters^  be  now  found  time 
coo  tribute  la  Brandes*  magaziiie  a  couple  of  rb 
letteri  entitled  "  Far  Awaj  "  and  **  Tbe  Corpse  in 
tbe  Hold  *' ;  these  formed  a  part  of  his  scheme  out- 
lined to  Brandes,  to  give  in  verse  bis  opinions  of  the 
itfiportant  intellecrtual  moYcments  of  tbe  daj. 

Me  was  now  much  engaged  in  Ms  business  aiFair^; 
the  *'  Peer  Gynt  "  production  was  in  preparation : 
be  was  watching  doselj  tbe  royalties  which  were 
paid,  or  which  should  be  paid  to  him;  here  and  th< 
he  was  Investing  motiej  in  shares^  and  borrowing 
monej  for  further  speculation  on  the  security  uf 
tHinds«  Aa  a  crowning  event  to  all  this  external  suc- 
cess, be  went  to  Berlin  during  June,  1876,  in  order 
to  attend  a  special  performance  of  *'  The  Pretenders," 
staged  by  the  Court  Theatrical  Company  of  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen.  The  alTair  was  a  brilliant  one  and 
Ibsen  was  applauded  to  the  echo ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  be  was  forced  to  take  several  curtain  calls.  As 
though  these  honours  were  not  sufficient,  tlie  drama- 
list  was  invited  to  the  Dukc*s  castle,  where,  after 
short  stay,  be  was  sent  on  bis  journey  homeward, 
bedecked  with  the  Cross  of  the  First  Oass  of 
tbe  **  Sachsisjch-Ernestinische  Hausorden,**  He  then 
joined  his  family  in  the  Tyrol,  where,  among  the 
mountain  scenes,  be  could  wait  the  outcome  of  hiaj 
further  success  in  Germany  with  **  The  Pretenders 
and  "  The  Vikings." 

In  tbe  meantime  he  bad  begun  on  his  new  work  in 
earnest*     As  early  as  Septeniber  IC,  lBTi>^  be  luld 
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Bratides  that  he  was  concentrating  on  the  piece,  and 
by  October  ^3*  he  had  oearlj  completed  the  first  *ict» 
Ibsen  always,  from  now  on,  waited  and  watched  for 
the  psychological  moment  to  announce  his  dramas; 
he  told  Hegel  thai  he  thought  advance  talk  always 
helped  to  increase  sales,  and  from  this  period  it  b 
well  to  note  the  entrance  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  man  of 
aflTairs.  Gosse  describes,  on  the  authority  of  Mol- 
bechi  who  came  into  conflict  with  Ibsen  about  this 
time,  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  outward  garb 
of  the  poet ;  the  velveteen  jacket  of  poetical  days 
was  discarded  for  the  frock  coat,  squeezed  across 
the  chest- — presenting  a  pompous  figure,  accentuated 
by  the  peculiar  cut  of  hair  and  whiskers,  and  the 
spectacles.    Here  is  the  Ibsen  knonTi  to  the  world. 

This  acquirement  of  the  practical  atmosphere  did 
not  add  an  agreeable  characteristic  to  Ibsen ;  his 
ipeculations  and  calculations  were  so  keen  that  he 
might  almost  be  accused  of  penuriousness*  He  now 
watched  the  money  markets  and  showed  unusual  ia- 
gight  concerning  the  opportuneness  of  the  book 
trade;*  there  was  a  certain  show  of  hard  and  close- 
fisted  politeness  in  his  transactions;  he  was  prompt 
in  all  his  dealings,  but  he  was  inclined  to  be  exacting 
of  others.  This,  to  an  extent  was  unavoidable^  con- 
sidering the  state  of  book  and  theatre  copyright  in 
Europe* 

Ib^en  regarded  **  Pillars  of  Society  '*^  as  a  com- 
plement of  **  Tlie  I^eague  of  Youth  ";  however,  it  was 
to  deal  with  more  important  problems*    In  a  letter  to 

*Srr  li'tUr  131,  to  Edwjird  FallcMn. 

*Mr,    Archer   anjilyi»s   the    us«?   of   the   title,   "Pillars   of 
Sockiy^*'  as  m  IfaaslAtJon  of  Ihc  original  ^*SAmfiindet»  StotlCT.'' 
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Hegel  on  October  23,  1875,  three  points  are  to  be 
noted;  his  mental  scenario  was  couched  in  five  acts, 
but  the  finished  play  indicates  the  playwright's  natu- 
ral inclination  to  condense ;  he  always  found  the  first 
act  of  a  drama  the  most  difficult  to  do;  and  finally 
hia  intention  was  to  complete  the  play  immed lately » 
It  was  not  until  July,  1877,  that  the  "fair"  copy 
was  ready  for  Hegel. 

Varied  minor  incidents  point  to  Ibsen's  growing 
popularity:  financial  favour,  while  it  hardened  him  in 
some  respects,  did  not  find  him  cold  to  the  wants  of 
others;  he  was  soliciting  theatre  passes  for  Joseph- 
son  ;  nor  was  he  forgetful  of  his  own  initial  struggles, 
in  the  case  of  John  Paulsen,  for  whom  he  made  appeal 
to  the  Government  twice  in  succession  for  a  grant 
with  final  good  results,  Norway  was  at  last  obliging 
him,  however  indirectly*  The  summer  of  1876  was 
agnin  spent  in  the  Tyrol,  and  for  the  first  time  busi- 
fiefis  matters  were  allowed  to  step  between  Ibsen  and 
the  writing  of  a  play — ^**  Pillars  of  Society," 

The  year  1877  brought  Ibsen  the  further  honour 
of  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy*  as  a  mark  of 
recognition  from  the  University  of  Upsala,  During 
April  he  made  a  move  into  new  quarters,  settling 
down  to  steady  work  on  his  play,  which  wfis  now 
nearing  completion.  Every  day  he  spent  some  lime 
w^ith  the  novelist  Paul  Hcyse  and  others  at  a  restau- 
rant [Achatz]  ;  and  attendi.'d  besides  weekly  meetings 
of  a  literary  club  known  an  "  The  Croemlile  "  He 
was  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  his  friend*;,  as  he 
was  to  the  youlhs  of  the  apotliecary  shop,  for  during 
the  day  he  could  work  unremittingly,  and  afterward, 
rith  no  show  of  fatigue,  sit  far  into  the  night  disjxnis- 
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ing  his  views  on  all  maltera  of  interest.    This  vitality 
remained  constant  until  a  few  years  before  his  death* 

On  October  11,  1877,  "Pillars  of  Society"  was 
published;^   and  Ibsen  had  the  unbounded  satisfac- 

'  The  iinraedintc  popularity  of  "  Pillars  of  Society  **  is  clearly 
indloittrd  by  the  fact  that  the  second  edition  was  issued  by 
Hegel  on  Noveml>fr  30,  1R77*  The  3rd  ed*  dp  pen  red,  Kbhvn, 
June  1*  1*W13,  Tht  trMtislutJons  have  l»ecn  extensive;  in  1898 
Mr.  Archcr*s  En^i^listL  version  Wiia  included  in  the  '*  Camelot 
Series/*  under  the  gtnerul  editorship  of  Ernest  Rhys;  the 
volume  was  precedeti  hy  an  intfodyction  from  the  pen  of 
Hnvelock  ElUs*  Previously,  oceortling  to  Halvorsen,  the  word 
**  Quick^andft  **  hnd  tiecii  att^tchcd  to  t\\c  origlnnt  title*  In  l&i>3) 
Pierre  Bert  rand  and  Edmond  dc  Xever.^s  c-ompletecl  n  version 
in  French;  two  Italian  translations  are  rccordcil,  l»y  Prof.  Paolo 
Rindler  with  Enrico  Polesc  Snntarnecchi  (I80i^)*  ami  Dice 
Bavini  (lft97),  German  transtations  have  l»een  nuidc  hy  Emil 
Jonas  (197S),  Emma  Klingenfeld  (187^),  Willielm  Ltvnge 
(IB7fl),  a  Morgemtem  (1801).  Helmine  Pick  (1807).  For 
other  versions  consult  the  Hal vorsen  bibliography.  Among 
commentaries  noted  may  he  mentioned;  Cf>»f«»i»porari?  H^vUWf 
vol.  56^  IftSO  (Roliert  Buchanan);  The  Qutirt^rt^^  Rtri^u^,  vol. 
17^^  imi;  R^U4  d'Ari  dramaiiqw^  Nov.,  IB^  (Ch.  de 
Ca^anove) ;  ISenfa  B/^nc,  1§94!,  II,  m  (J.  du  Tillet). 

On  November  IS,  1877,  the  play  was  prcidoced  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  on  Novenlwr  30  in  Bergen.  Tlie  n»onlh  following, 
an  the  13th,  U  wa^  seen  in  Stockhoim,  while  in  Gothenburg  It 
wa«  produced  in  February,  1878,  Not  until  Marchp  \Wi%  did 
tt  r*ach  Chri>itiania.  It  wait  acted  many  timejt  in  Genu  any 
during  18TS,  at  no  les*  than  Ave  Berlin  theatres,  for  example^ 
witliln  a  fortnight.  Ttiereaftt'r  it  was  con»tanlly  gWtn  on  the 
Ctertnan  stage*  "  PillMrsi  of  Sociciy '*  wa.'^  thr  (irni  lliscn  play 
to  make  ft*  mark  In  the  Enjrliih  tbrntrc;  it  wn?t  prc%entecl  at  the 
London  Gaiety  on  Dcccmlier  15,  \um,  Mr.  A  richer  record* 
additiotiHl  perfonnances  at  the  tJpera  Comiqoe  Theatre  In  l§89 
and  by  the  Stage  Society  (Strund  ITieatre),  May,  IfOl,  In 
Paris*  during  July,  189«»  Lugn^-Poi-  and  rcEuvre  eompony 
appeared  in  the  piece.     In  America,  several  New  York  pro- 
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tion  of  noting  that  the  theatres  In  all  three  Seajidi- 
navian  countries  were  eagerly  waiting  to  present  it. 
Indeed,  so  impatient  was  Fallesent  director  of  the 
Copenhagen  Theatre  Rojal*  that  he  brushed  aside 
a  play  already  scheduled  for  production^  by  Ibsen*s 
friend*  Christian  K*  F.  Molbech*  The  latter  wai*  in 
consequence  piqued,  and  communicated  with  IbseOf 
who  immediately  attempted  to  pacify  him.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  calm  surety  with  which  Ibsen 
always  met  these  sudden  outbursts ;  it  was  as  though 
he  had  fullj"  mastered  the  distinction  between  the 
outward  circumstances  of  a  transitory  nature  and  the 
Tital  occurrences  which  really  were  of  vast  signifi- 
cance- His  letter  to  Molbech  was  marlced  by  tkis 
delibcrateness ;  he  would  not  let  a  matter  of  such  pro- 
portion come  between  them*  '*  You,  your  name^  your 
whole  individuality,  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  best  period  of  my  life,"  he  avowed.  Yet  Ibsen 
had  to  be  careful  what  remarki  he  made  concerning 
theatre  management ;  they  were  quoted  as  soon  a» 
uttered,  and  more  than  once  he  was  misrepresented. 
But  the  stage  was  not  being  managed  upon  broad  art 
principles;  it  was  subject  to  private  prejudices^  and 
Ibsen  was  being  affected  by  these  conditions.  He 
always  stood  for  the  artistic  spirit  in  the  theatre. 
The  misunderstanding  ended  satisfactorily,  for  Mol- 
bech dedicated  his  drama  to  his  "  old  f riend^  Dr. 
Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Poet" 

ductloiis  are  ta  Im  noted.  As  ear1>^  as  December,  1i§9,  Po&iftrt 
np^ieared  as  Constil  Bemick^  on  March  6,  td9l,  ftt  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  (Hew  Yark),  George  Fawcett,  Alice  Fi&cher,  aitd 
£li««beth  lYree  were  cast  for  tlie  play.  The  latent  perfonnanee 
wai  ieen  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  (New  York)^  on  April  15,  19<H» 
with  Wilton  Lack  aye  tn  the  cost. 
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Ibsen  is  the  woodpecker  among  playwrights;  to 
him  the  tree  of  life  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
decaying  spots  which  his  sounding  brings  to  light. 
He  is  a  skater  along  the  thin  surface  of  convention, 
not  content  merely  with  putting  danger  signals  where 
the  ice  is  thinnest,  and  skirting  around,  but  thrusting 
his  critical  stick  into  the  depths  and  forcing  others  to 
look  with  him  into  the  real  cause  for  the  flaw.  It  is 
not  always  agreeable  to  approach  the  strength  of  life 
by  searching  for  the  weaknesses;  but  Ibsen's  whole 
social  philosophy  contends  that  so  long  as  the  weak-^ 
nesses  exist,  there  can  be  no  strength;  he  does  not 
believe  in  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

His  modem  dramas,  beginning  with  surface  con- 
ventions, deepened  until  they  shifted  in  viewpoint 
from  the  effects  of  certain  causes  to  the  more  psycho- 
logical and  subtle  causes  which  produced  the  condi- 
tions. It  was  as  though  the  convex  mirror  of  his 
vision  which  characterizes  "  Pillars  of  Society  *'  had 
been  heated  and  transformed  in  a  concave  vision 
marking  "  A  DolPs  House  "  and  "  Ghosts.** 

His  deliberate  progress,  his  determined  expos^  in 
"  Pillars  of  Society  "  became  a  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment of  conditions — a  bare  examination  shorn  of 
poetic  or  philosophic  substance.  The  play  serves  as 
a  concise  dramatic  hand-book  from  which  might  be 
built  something  of  each  of  his  future  plays;  it  is  a 
drama  of  location.  Here,  so  he  seems  to  say,  is  the 
weakness  of  the  Family ;  there  lies  the  hollow  mockery 
of  Marriage;  yonder  is  your  Idealist.  He  then,  in 
the  manner  of  the  calculating  lexicographer,  defines 
his  position  as  he  goes. 

But  if  the  topics  he  discusses  are  the  plain  details 
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of  life,  they  are  none  the  less  vital,  so  vital  indeeil  that 
they  become  in  themselves  more  important  than  the 
characters  thej  govern.     Consul  Berniek  in  his  con^ 
versation  assumes  the  attitude  of  taking  an  inventorj^ 
of  his  past  delinquencies  and  of  his  present  failings. 

This  thoroughly  prose  estimate  of  life  was  a  sud- 
den change  from  the  poetic  and  philosophic  ornate- 
ness  of  **  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  and  there  were 
definite  circumstances  behind  it.  The  old  cause  of 
complaint  against  provincial  smugness  at  home  waft^ 
still  a  topic  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ibs^ti; 
occasional  contact  and  constant  reading  of  the  paper 
indicated  to  him  how  irresponsive  the  Norwegians 
were  to  the  recent  events  which  had  shaken  France 
and  Germany,  how  sure  they  were  within  themselves 
of  their  community- safeness ;  outside  influence  did 
not  disturb  thein*  One  may  well  argue  that  such  a 
state  of  things  need  not  have  compelled  Ibsen  to  break 
from  his  poetry.  There  was  another  minor  cause, 
indicating  the  dramatist's  proneness  to  follow  others 
in  the  matters  of  style,  satisfying  himself  with  the 
larger  power  he  had  of  taking  the  lead  in  content. 

The  one  person  who  persisted  in  remaining  near 
home,  yet  who  was  distinctly  affected  by  the  niodern 
trend  of  thought,  was  Bjornson ;  he  was  more  quickly 
responsive  to  outside  influence  than  Ibsen »  and  his 
impulsiveness  was  continually  subject  to  modification. 
His  second  period  was  as  distinct  from  his  flrst,  as 
**  Pillars  of  Society "  was  from  "  The  Vikings  at 
Ilelgeland,"  Representative  of  this  new  phase  of  his 
workmanship  are  ''  The  Editor  **  (1874)  and  "  Bank* 
ruptcy  "  (1875),  both  of  which  dealt  with  question 
of  modern  life — the  one  a  serious  comedy  of  money , 
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th^  other  a  satire  on  the  Scandinavian  press.  These 
plays  appeared  previous  to  Ibsen's  contemplation  of 
"  Pillars  of  Society,"  and  thus,  undoubtedly,  his  mind 
must  have  been  drawn  by  them  toward  a  continuation 
of  his  social  criticism.^ 

(^Ibscn's  characters  assemble  in  his  dramatit  per- 
soTUB,  with  their  small  bundles  of  past  history 
strapped  to  their  backs ;  each  one,  in  some  way,  is  a 
slave  of  existing  conditions;  each  one  has  whatever 
spark  of  initiative,  of  individual  freedom  he  may 
possess,  penned  up  by  the  restrictions  of  a  hypo- 
critical society.  ■  On  the  threshold  of  his  "  third  em- 
pire," as  he  sees  it,  Ibsen  stands,  inspecting  his 
emigrant  crew;  there  are  very  few  of  them  he  lets 
pass,  certainly  not  his  important  characters  who  are 
either  physically  diseased,  morally  stunted,  or  socially 
demoralized.  The  poignancy  of  this  method  rests  in 
the  human  possibility  of  each  Ibsen  case  being  re- 
peated either  in  ourselves  or  in  the  small  social  circle 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  You  are  a  humbug,  cries 
Ibsen  of  one  of  his  characters.  Am  I  ?  you  ask  your- 
self, taking  the  burden  of  the  accusation  upon  your 
own  shoulders. 

The  terrible  tragedy  of  it  all  is,  however,  that  to 
the  outward  eye  these  men  and  women  are  sound; 
there  are  no  granular  lids,  yet  their  vision  is  fore- 
shortened; there  are  no  deformed  bodies,  yet  their 

*  If  one  wishes  to  carry  this  comparison  between  Bjornson 
and  Ibsen  still  further,  note  Gosse*s  association  of  ^  Leonora  ** 
and  "The  New  System"  with  **  A  Doll*s  House/'  as  well  as 
•*  A  Glove  "  with  "  The  Wild  Duck."  Sarolea  associates  **  Pillars 
of  Society  "  with  Tolstoi's  "  Power  of  Darkness"  (Tr.,  Aylmer 
Maude,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1904). 
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fouls  are  stunted.  On  the  outside,  many  a  Consul 
Bernick  may  win  respect;  it  is  only  when  the  voice 
of  a  modern  Joshua  sounds  over  the  c-alm  waters  thai 
a  turbulent  storm  arises ;  then  it  is  that  the  Pillars  of 
Society  totter  and  fall^  **  Joshua  fit  de  battle  ob 
Jericho,'*  runs  the  song>  **  and  the  walls  came  tum- 
bling down,"  Such  is  the  underlying  motive  of 
Ibsen's  play* 

This  is  a  most  repulsive  approach  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Hfe,  you  argue;  it  h  tlie  realist's  despondency- 
But  the  difference  between  Ibsen's  view  and  Vere- 
shagin*s»  for  example,  in  such  a  cold,  sharp-edgcfl 
portrayal  as  his  Philippine  study  entitled  *'  The 
Letter,"  is  the  difference  between  day  and  night. 
Ibsen's  characters  are  not  brought  to  the  hospital  to 
die,  they  are  brought  there  to  be  cured.  An  Ibsen 
clinic  has  none  of  the  stupefying  effects  of  an  an«s- 
thetic;  you  do  not  catch  the  disease  from  his  patients ; 
you  simply  question  whether  or  not  you  are  cursed 
with  the  same  symptoms.  It  is  an  essentially  healthy 
impulse  that  sends  Ibsen  to  the  contemplation  of 
unhealthy  subjectai. 

He  does  not  love  his  characters,  save  the  ideal 
phantoms  that  flit  across  his  poetic  canvases ;  Mr. 
Huneker  is  therefore  partly  correct  when  he  claims 
that  Thackeray  possessed  more  human  sympiitliy  for 
his  snobs.  But  I  cannot  see  that  Ibsen  was  merciless 
in  his  treatment ;  if  his  ideas,  which  stand  for  certain 
ethical  or  moral  elements  in  life,  appear  to  probe 
unnecessarily — in  other  words,  if  the  idea  crush  the 
character — he  is  more  than  likely  to  satirize  the  idea 
later.  It  is  not  often  that  Ibsen  raised  a  tempest  in 
a  faa-pot. 
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"  Pillars  of  Society  '*  is  local ;  the  people  are  much 
smaller  than  the  matter-of-fact  but  very  large  princi- 
ples which,  in  their  small  way,  thcj  retard.  In  **  The 
Vikiogs  at  Helgeland,*'  we  were  shown  the  cumulative 
effect  of  a  lie  told  for  romantic,  heroic  reasons;  here 
we  have  the  lie  in  plain  clothes. 

Consul  Bern  ick  i^s  the  epitome  of  this  lie ;  it  takes 
nearly  all  of  the  first  act  to  start  the  wheels  in  motion, 
wliereby  the  past  setting  is  recorded ;  and  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  act  presents  you  with  **  the  placid 
gleam  of  sunset  after  storm,"  Bemick  is  a  Pillar ;  he 
is  supposed  to  be  disinterested  as  a  citizen*  when  the 
truth  is,  he  is  deceiving  the  public  and  reaping  every 
ad  vantage  he  can.  For  the  portrayal  of  petty  goftsip, 
Ibsen^s  technique  is  flawless.  He  places  three  women 
and  a  schoolnmstert  Dr,  Rorlund,  together,  and  by 
their  mere  talk  we  detect  the  belief  each  one  holds 
that  because  the  surface  of  things  remains  polished, 
all  is  indeed  well  beneath.  Rorhmdf  in  especial,  esti* 
nnttes  the  moral  status  purely  from  external  appear- 
ances;  he  is  the  advance-sketch  of  Rector  Krolt  in 
**  Rosmersholmt"  abhorring  the  restive  doubt  of  the 
age;  he  would  cut  aloof  from  any  progress;  he  be- 
lieves that  the  great  community  has  the  whited  sepul- 
chres, whereas,  in  truth,  Ibsen's  desire  is,  as  he  later 
on  in  the  drama  shows  In  connection  with  Bemick, 
to  illustrate  that  (through  the  petty  considerations  of 
small  communities^  nmn*s  moral  fibre  is  war|>e<l.  ] 

What  is  the  lie  which  "  Pillars  of  Society  "  draiiiA- 
tiles?  Years  before^  the  Consul  hud  had  a  wild  rsca* 
pade  with  an  actress,  which  had  thrown  discredit  upon 
the  latter's  daughter,  Dina  Dorf,  His  wife's 
jrounger  brother,  Johan  Tonnesen,  had  taken  upon 
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hunself  the  consequence,  in  the  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  narrowing  atmosphere  of  the  town,  as  well  aft  to 
§avc  his  sister  the  degradation  of  disclosure.  Bernick, 
only  too  read  J  to  clutch  at  any  means  of  escape,  had 
further  improved  the  occasion — suice  his  business  was 
in  an  unsettled  condition— by  casting  upon  his 
brother-in-law  the  further  false  discredit  of  running 
away  with  the  cash-bos.  Tonnesen  had  sailed  for 
America,  followed  soon  after  by  Mrs,  Bernick*s  step- 
sister,  Lona  Hessel,  whom  the  Consul  had  jilted  for 
the  sake  of  better  money  prospects  elsewhere. 

These  are  the  main  moral  outlines  to  Bernick's 
figure.  His  household  is  made  up  of  people*  everyone 
of  whom  has  been  affected  by  his  cowardice*  His 
sister  Martha  remains  in  his  home,  sacriBcing  her 
life,  singing  the  woman^s  saga»  yet  having  faint 
dreams  of  the  larger  world  outside,  in  which  Johan, 
her  lover,  is  fighting.  Din  a  Dorf,  now  an  orphan, 
moves  tragically  through  an  existence  made  up  of 
slights  imposed  upon  her  by  the  supposedly  moral 
crew  known  as  the  community-  Mr^*  Bernick  is 
wholly  subservient  to  the  selfish  will  of  her  husband. 
Hilniar  Tonnesen  is  an  indistinct  male  cousin  of  the 
family  who,  thriving  upon  a  euphemistic  conception 
of  **  the  banner  of  the  iJeah*'  suggests  the  incipienej 
of  any  disease.  Finally,  there  is  the  Consul' a  son, 
Olaf^  who  is  to  inherit  that  which  his  father  is  build* 
ing  for  him. 

Bernick,  thus  the  head  of  a  happy  household  to  all 
outward  appearances,  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  citizen; 
his  family  as  the  model  fionie;  at  all  coats  must  his 
position  be  nmintained^  and  naught  must  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  fictitious  calnu  Those  people  iji  siii«Jl 
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communities  who  are  so  solicitous  about  **  the  lap^icd 
and  lost  *'  had  better  attend  to  themselves!  The  Pillur 
of  Society  had  once  fought  the  idea  of  a  railroad; 
the  town  had  applauded  hia  motives,  not  knowing  that 
hw  opposition  was  in  the  interest  solely  of  his  own 
enterprises.  Now,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  Ber- 
nick^s  eff*orts  are  all  for  the  railroad,  because  he 
sees  though  he  is  silent  on  the  subjeet,  that  he  will  be 
able  to  reap  additional  benefit*  Such  a  Pillar  is  iai 
ripe  condition  for  the  thunderbolt*  The  crash  of  its 
fall  will  more  than  disconcert  the  mediocre  respecta- 
bility of  the  community. 

Now  there  occurs  what  Ibsen  intends  to  be  as 
beneficial  as  a  blast  of  wholesome  oxygen  iu  a  stale  I 
room,  but  which  Bernick,  bo  rely  vexed,  regards  as  ml 
citlamity.  Johan  and  Lona  arrive  unexpectedly  from 
America*  The  latter^  so  we  have  gathered  from  the 
gossipy  ladies,  is  a  *^  new  woman  " ;  she  has  sung  for| 
money,  she  has  given  lectures,  nhe  has  published 
book,  and  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  she  dres§ea 
in  a  decidedly  manly  way-  The  community  kj 
shocked ! 

Til  esc  wayfarers  arrive  at  an  opportune  moment. 
Dina  haa  all  the  incipient  symptoms  of  open  rebel- 
lion ;  she  loathes  the  proper  and  moral  atmosphere 
of  her  surroundings;  she  chafes  beneath  continual 
i*ondesccnsion,  t>est  shown  in  Rorlund^s  avowal  that 
when  it  is  safe  for  him  to  do  so,  he  will  marry  her* 
for  she  **  must  and  shall  be  helped  to  rise."  Above 
all,  Bemiek  is  just  at  the  culmination  of  his  raseally 
manceuvres.  He  is  high-sounding  in  phrases  regard- 
ing the  moral  foundations  of  the  town;  the  family' 
he  pictures  is  a   mere  chronio   of  outward  colour, 
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devoid  of  spirit.  As  though  this  were  not  enough 
Berniek  is  at  odds  with  his  old-fashioncd  workmen 
especiaMy  one  Aune,  wlm  preaches  discontent  uniong 
the  labourers ;  the  Consul  has  won  a  name  through  his 
shipyards,  yet  he  does  not  even  hesitate  at  times  to 
send  rotten  vessels  to  sea,  having  glossed  over  their 
dangerous  marks.  Thus,  should  you  care  for  symbol- 
isim,  you  might  say,  witli  the  French  critic,  that  the 
Indmn  Girl  repre^ients  our  old  society  with  its  un* 
sound,  its  unsea worthy  patches. 

After  this  explanation,  the  bulk  of  the  play  centres 
in  the  cowardice  and  regeneration  of  Berniek  as  he 
deals  with  the  situation  confronting  him.  The  fresh 
air  let  into  the  society  of  this  small  town  takes  his 
breath  away ;  when  he  recovers^  his  inclination  is  to 
fight  for  his  pate  bed -up  respectability.  Everyone  is 
talking  over  the  return  of  tlie  miscreants;  it  discon- 
certs the  people,  whom  the  Consul  now,  more  than 
evefj  wishes  to  support  him ;  it  furnishes  fuel  for  the 
press,  Berniek  is  at  a  loss,  and  his  irritation  leadi^ 
to  further  rashness*  He  hastens  work  on  the  indmn 
Girl  regardless  of  the  fact  that  to  send  the  ship  out 
on  time,  the  patching  will  have  to  be  slovenly ;  he 
soothes  his  vanity  by  believing  that  from  him,  the 
real  progress  in  the  community  emanates.  Berntck*5 
philosophy  is  that  the  less  must  fall  before  the 
greater.  If  Aune  does  not  send  forth  the  Indian 
Girl  on  time,  he  will  lose  his  job,  despite  his  dependent 
family^  Ibsen  introduces  this  topic  for  a  theatrical 
purpose. 

The  arrival  of  Johan  and  Lona  shocks  the  second- 
rate  idealism  of  Hilmar;  his  indignation  know>*  no 
bounds  when  tliey  attempt  to  speak  to  him  in  full 
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light  of  day  on  the  street.  The  Consul  comforts  him 
with  the  supposition  that  the  two  will  not  remain 
long.  Meanwhile  Lona  has  seen  enough  to  fathom 
the  **  good  works  "  of  Bemick ;  she  pits  against  this 
the  **  good  work  "  she  has  accomplished  with  Johan ; 
it  has  given  her  the  right  to  live.  On  the  other  hand» 
while  this  action  is  in  progress,  Johan  and  Dina 
are  drawn  together,  and  the  girl  is  made  to  realize 
by  his  talk  what  freedom  there  is  in  a  large  country 
like  America,  so  different  from  her  stunted  environ- 
ment, where  propriety  and  morality  are  wholly 
artificial. 

When  Johan  and  Bemick  are  together,  however, 
the  walls  begin  to  totter;  in  private,  the  Consul  rec- 
ognises that  his  domestic  happiness,  his  position  in 
society,  are  due  to  this  "  outcast.'*  But  it  is  dis- 
concerting when  he  hears  from  Johan  that  now  Lona 
knows  the  true  state  of  affairs  between  them ;  it  was 
only  due  to  her  that  she  should  be  told,  considering 
her  sacrifice.  It  is  evident  at  a  flash  that  the  return 
from  America  is  to  put  Bemick  to  the  test;  the  one 
he  has  to  fear  is  not  so  much  Johan  as  Lona. 

Bemick  is  the  epitome  of  self-centred  interest; 
his  every  action  marks  him  as  a  scamp ;  he  squanders 
Martha's  worldly  substance,  he  saps  her  womanhood 
for  his  selfish  need;  the  estimate  he  places  upon  her 
is  just  a  little  higher  than  that  which  he  places  upon 
his  wife.  It  is  only  when  Martha  is  with  Johan,  and 
by  her  attitude  shows  him  that  she  beirevcs  he  had 
really  sinned  fifteen  years  before,  that  it  comes  upon 
Johan  with  titanic  force  that  Bemick  has  been  con- 
tent to  rest  on  the  old  lie  without  one  effort  to  set 
matters  right.     She«  Martha,  has  tried  to  atone,  by 
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her  care  of  Dina,  for  the  sin  committed  b^^  her  loven 
Thus  moral  Indignation  becomes  rife  in  Johan ;  the 
situation  only  makes  him  more  eager  to  win  Dina 
for  himself  after  he  is  cleared- 

This  is  what  would  please  Lona  above  all  things, 
and  she  says  so  outright,  thereby  shocking  the 
respectable  community »  By  her  presence  she  espe- 
cially irritates  Mrs*  Bernick,  a  flabby  specimen  of 
womanhood,  who  bows  to  the  will  of  her  husbarKh 
In  contrast,  Lona  does  seem  a  bit  bold,  but  nott 
thereby,  any  the  less  healthful  in  her  determination. 
When  she  confronts  Bernick,  something  of  the  old 
romantic  Ibsen  oozes  between  the  hard  lines  of  reality. 
She  had  Io%^ed  the  Consul  once,  for  he  was  different 
then  from  now ;  he  had  not  been  warped  by  the  small 
provincial  community.  No  sooner  was  he  in  the  grip 
of  the  "moral  "  upholders  than  he  fell  away  from 
her^  perhaps  because  her  character  and  will  and  indo* 
pendence  had  annoyed  the  prudes  who  condemned  and 
ostracized  her*  He  had  then  married  his  wife^  not 
for  love,  but  for  her  money ^  thus  saving  himself  at 
the  expense  of  a  woman. 

Bemick  resorts  to  utilitarian  reasons  for  his  moral 
;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  his  position, 


his  marriage  are  founded  on  lies,  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
business  has  prospered,  and  on  the  other  his  wife 
has  finally  succeeded  in  moulding  her  character  to  his 
peculiar  needs.  His  views  of  marriage  savour  of 
Guldstad*s  calculating  estimate,  without  the  latter's 
matter-of-fact  sincerity. 

The  Consul  does  not  for  once  consider  the  indi- 
vidual effect  of  this  rotten  foundation  upon  which  he 
rests;  since  the  proverbial  gold  that  glitters  is  nol 
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ilotccled  as  dross,  why  undeceive  an  unsiispei^tin^ 
people?  This  is  a  dangerous  quicksand  to  live  upon* 
Bcrnick  knows  nothing  of  and  cares  nothing  for 
the  cleansing  quality  of  Ibien's  voluntary  sacrifice; 
he  never  questions  his  right  to  stand  so  high,  for 
is  it  not  enougli  that  he  is  a  "  Pillar  of  Society  ?" 

He  mistak<?i  Lona^s  determination  to  aid  him  in 
p hinting  his  feet  firmly  on  truth,  as  an  effort  to 
revenge  herself;  if  she  attempt  to  do  so  he  will  figlit 
for  his  life.  So  acute  is  Ibsen's  technique  to  catch 
tlie  unessentials  of  life,  that  they  demand  in  the  act- 
ing a  most  quiet t  even*  unassuming,  yet  deft  and  un- 
erring manner.  Overemphasize,  and  you  slip  into 
melodrama;  let  Hedda  Gabler  fire  her  pistol  thrice» 
and  you  convert  subtlety — not  so  much  into  theat- 
ricalism^  for  the  vagary  of  the  act  was  theatrical — - 
but  into  sensationalism,  "  Pillars  of  Society  "  might 
Im!  similarly  pitched.  When  Rorlund,  hearing  of 
Johan's  designs  on  Dina^  procltilms  that  he  is  unfit 
to  be  seen  with  any  girl ;  when  the  Consul  stands 
cowed  and  speechless  before  the  uplifted  arm  of 
Johan;  when  the  brow-beaten  wife  sinks  in  tears ;^ — 
we  see  the  lithogruph  poster  that  could  thrill  the 
multitude.  Probably  melodrama  is  dependent  upon 
commonplace  scandals  and  commonphice  motives; 
certainly  the  whole  tone  of  this  Ibsen  drama  depends 
upon  them.  Tlie  dialogue  is  carefully  planned  for 
the  effect  of  contrast;  Bernick  is  always  called  upon 
to  support  the  community  with  his  moral  predomi- 
nance, just  when  his  moral  rottenness  is  most  evident. 

The  matter  of  the  unworthy  ship  which  Bemick 
is  forcing  to  sea,  is  Ibsen's  concession  to  theatrical 
subterfuge;  tli^  Consurs  conscience  must  be  sweated 
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out  by  self-torture,  but  not  till  later.  At  present^ 
having  told  Aune  the  alternative  if  he  fail  in  his  rush 
morkj  Bernick  would  throw  responaibUitj  from  liim* 
gelf  by  casting  suspicion  upon  his  workmen.  This 
wiU  ease  his  mind  and  also  will  afford  him  the  show 
of  careful  examination  in  his  yards  for  fraud,  all  of 
which  would  redound  to  his  credit  in  the  papers. 
How  well  he  gilds  the  Pillar! 

Lona  now  sees  Bernick 's  lie-steeped  magnitude  in 
every  phase  of  its  weakness;  knowing  what  she  doe§, 
her  regard  for  society  is  of  a  splenetic  order;  he  dues 
not  possess  the  moral  will  to  speak  out,  to  abide  the 
consequences,  to  face  the  results.  Suppose  he  is  no 
worse  than  the  average  of  men  ;  so  much  the  worse  for 
society.    He  must  atone  anfl  she  will  make  him. 

It  is  only  when  Johan  finds  that  his  love  for 
Dina  depends  for  its  ultimate  success  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  demands  of  Bernick  freedom 
from  the  lie;  the  latter  has  no  right  to  hold 
back,  even  though  he  is  crushed,  even  though  his 
enterprises  fail,  every  one  of  them.  Of  course,  Ber- 
nick does  not  see  tlie  situation  in  that  light;  he  be- 
heves  his  future  rests  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  lie ; 
for  his  railroad  scheme  is  an  underhand  deal, and  when 
the  disclosure  comes,  his  motives  will  not  be  questioned 
because  of  what  he  has  accomplished  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  But  what  would  Bemlck*s  denial  of 
his  sin  be  beside  his  confession  of  sin  written  in  letters 
to  Johan  as  future  security  I  Written  evidence  ia 
tell-tale* 

Melodramatic  points  mark  the  progress  of  this  third 
act.  Bernick  hears  tliat  «Tohan  is  to  go  to  America 
to  wind  up  his  affairs ;  then  he  will  return  and  demand 
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moral  recompense.  That  he  will  sail  on  the  Indian 
Girl  first  strikes  terror  to  the  soul  of  Bemick ;  then 
he  sees  by  this  fact  a  way  of  escape.  Time  moves 
apace  and  the  hour  of  departure  approaches;  storm 
signals  are  raised  at  sea,  and  Bemick  is  tortured 
wcUnigh  to  the  point  of  distraction ;  he  tries  to  ease 
his  conscience  with  the  theological  feint  of  placing 
the  consequences  of  one's  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Providence.  On  the  eve  of  departure 
Johan  is  startled  by  the  avowal  of  Rorlund  that  Dina 
is  to  be  his  wife.  The  act  closes  in  melodramatic  out- 
bursts; Tonnescn  leaves,  wholly  forgetful  of  what 
may  have  transpired  between  himself  and  Martha. 
Moreover,  he  is  followed  by  Olaf,  Bcrnick's  small  son, 
who  has  boyish  fancies  about  buffaloes  in  America, 
and  is  intent  on  going  there  as  a  stowaway.  In  real 
life  he  would  have  been  stopped  by  those  who  saw  him 
go;  but  his  running  away  is  part  of  the  theatrical 
machinery  of  the  last  act  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

The  culmination  is  at  hand;  the  citizens  of  the 
narrow  community  life  are  coming  with  banners  fly- 
ing and  transparencies  aglow  to  pay  respect  to  their 
greatest  Pillar  of  Society.  Bemick  is  not  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  receive  them,  but  circumstances  force  him 
to;  he  knows  that  he  will  be  expected  to  respond  to 
their  praise  with  a  toast ;  his  fawning,  selfish  associ- 
ates in  the  colonnade  of  social  hypocrisy  have  told 
him  so. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  preparations  in  the  Bemick 
house — for  "  a  citizen's  home  should  be  transparent 
to  all  the  world  "  is  the  hollow-sounding  expression — 
Johan  slips  back  to  say  a  few  last  words  to  Dina  and 
to  leave  in  Lona's  hand   the   incriminating   letters 
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against  Bemick,  to  use  in  case  of  itnniediate  need. 
Meanwhile  Martha,  self -sacrificing  as  ever,  determines 
to  aid  Dina  in  escaping  the  clutches  of  Rorlund* 
Thus  it  is  that  the  romance  is  brought  to  a  head. 
Dina  and  Johan  depart,  eventually  to  bo  married,  but 
not,  however,  before  Bin  a,  through  work,  has  realized 
herself*  Individualism  in  Ibsen  k  the  basis  of  idl 
human  happiness-  Only  by  being  true  to  one*s  self, 
can  one  be  true  to  others,  for  self  is  the  basic  strength 
or  weakness  of  life. 

Ibsen^s  characteristic  belief  in  sacrifice  is  seen 
throughout  this  love  tragedy  of  Martha— for  Johan, 
when  he  came  again^  never  once  saw  her,  and  she  has 
a  love  so  great  that  she  would  willingly  sacrifice  her* 
self  for  its  sake.  Ibsen  sings  to  the  same  purpose* 
but  in  different  strains  from  Shakespeare's  **  Thou 
Winter  Wind"^  man's  ingratitude  is  a  most  fla- 
grant selfishness  in  his  plays, 

Bernick  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  a  new 
lease  on  life;  in  his  self-conceit,  he  half  forgets  the 
quagmire  in  which  his  home  life  is  steeped;  he  would 
forget  it  entirely  if  Lena  would  let  him.  She  ptir- 
sues  him  relentlessly  in  the  belief  that  he  will  respond 
to  whatever  there  is  of  worth  in  his  nature.  She 
forces  him  to  recognise  in  her  something  of  the  sus- 
taining balance  which  he  has  needed  and  which  bis 
wife  might  have  given  him  had  he  allowed  her  to 
share  life  with  him.  This  is  a  faint  echo  of  Selma*s 
declaration— a  faint  suggestion  that,  beneath  this 
idea  of  "  the  woman's  saga  **  and  the  wifc^s  depend- 
ence upon  the  man,  restiveness  was  fermenting,  ami 
would  some  day  explode.  The  explosion  came  with 
**  A  DoU'i  House," 
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The  Consul  believes  that  it  is  too  late  to  break  from 
falsehood;  he  will  make  a  position  for  Olaf,  and  in 
the  younger  generation  there  may  be  hope  for  truth. 
Yet  what  good  after  all  will  this  do,  for  Olaf  will  but 
inherit  a  life  of  lies.  Lona  plays  her  cards  well ;  she  is 
evidently  a  student  of  the  psychological  moment ;  she 
now  tells  Bernick  that  Johan  and  Dina  have  gone  for 
good»  and  she  takes  the  tell* tale  letters  and  tears 
them  into  shreds.  An  he  will,  the  Consxd  may  **  re- 
main  standing  in  the  lie," 

When  news  is  brought  that  Olaf  has  run  away,  has 
shipped  on  the  Indian  Girh  consternation  upsets 
everything;  all  of  the  ConsuFs  peculations  have  been 
in  vain,  since  they  have  been  for  Olaf,  not  for  society-. 
With  this  feeling,  he  must  face  the  crowd  now  ap- 
proaching his  house. 

The  awakening  is  taking  plaee»  however:  for  the 
first  time  Berntek  recognises  that  the  flattering  trans- 
parencies mean  nothings  '*  they  are  the  lights  in  a 
dead  rooniT*'  an  opinion  reminiscent  of  Ibsen*s  poetic 
metaphor  of  the  **  corpse  on  board  the  ship,*'  To 
complete  his  growing  detennination,  Mrs.  Bernick 
rushes  on  the  scene;  she  has  not  only  saved  Olaf,  but 
she  carries  news  that  Aune  has  defied  the  orders  of  the 
Consul  and  has  kept  the  Indian  Girl  from  sailing. 
This  flood  of  happiness  opens  the  gates  of  determi- 
nation* 

Riirlund^s  speech  in  the  ConsuPs  praise  is  a  monu- 
ment of  falsehood ;  in  Beniick,  society  ha«  gloried  in 
a  broad  moral  basis;  he  is  the  perfect  representative 
of  the  self-sacriflcing  citizen ;  his  domestic  life  has 
been  exemplary.  As  a  father,  as  a  ship*bnilder,  as  a 
Pillar  of  Society^  be  has  overtopped  the  expectancy 
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of  the  commutiity,  IbsenV  phial  of  sarcasm  orer- 
flows ;  it  has  more  reason  to  do  so  than  in  **  Love 
Comedy-*' 

But  the  revelation  is  at  hand ;  unmistakably  second- 
rate  is  Rorlund's  speech,  but  essentially  calculated  ia 
he  to  make  it*  On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden 
remodeUing  of  the  Consul*s  raake-up  seems  wholly 
incongruous ;  his  speech  is  not  a  logical  development 
of  the  sqourge  which  he  has  just  undergone*  But  the 
"  well-made "  play  sanctions  sudden  psychological 
regeneration,  and  Bemick  proceeds  to  utter  bold  con- 
fession of  his  undeserving  position;  he  tells  these 
respectable  citizens  that  he  craved  power,  that  he 
feared  the  petty  Interpretations  of  his  narrowing 
community ;  he  proceeds  to  unmask  his  duplicity  in 
the  railroad  deal,  unveiling  at  the  same  moment  the 
cunning  of  his  associates.  He  applies  the  lash  vigor- 
ously; he  upbraids  the  old  museum  of  shams;  he 
clears  Johan^s  name.  Small  wonder  that  Lona  ex- 
claims: **At  last  you  have  found  your  true  self!** 
So  rapidly  does  deceit  drop  from  his  shoulders  that 
we  see  Ibsen,  rather  than  Bernick,  casting  forth  the 
thunderbolt  of  truth. 

The  public  slinks  off,  numbed  with  surprise;  tlien 
Bemick  sets  himself  right  with  his  wife^  and  turns  to 
Lona  for  forgiveness-  She  confesses  that  when  Johan 
told  of  the  old  escapade,  she  was  determined  that  the 
hero  of  her  youth  should  stand  free  and  true*  This 
close  to  the  **  Pillars  of  Society  **  is  a  mere  jugglery » 
a  mere  plea  for  popular  appeal ;  it  is  a  regular  family 
jjortrait,  where  the  members  gather  u round  the  foun- 
tain head  in  awkward  pose.  They  are  all  very  serious, 
save  Olaf ;  to  him  Bemick  says :  **  In  future  you  shall 
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be  allowed  to  grow  up,  not  as  the  heir  to  my  life-work, 
but  as  one  who  has  a  life-work  of  his  own  to  look 
forward  to."  Olaf  is  too  young  for  such  subtlety; 
he  does  not  even  realize  how  poignant  is  his  childish 
determination  that  when  he  is  a  man  he  ^*  won't  be  a 
pillar  of  society." 

The  skies  clear ;  Johan  and  Dina,  on  the  high  seas 
in  a  sound  vessel,  betoken  the  new  life  of  the  younger 
generation,  and  now,  comfortable  in  his  consciousness 
of  confession,  Bemick  turns  to  the  women  as  the 
Pillars  of  Society.  Lona  takes  this  for  what  it  is 
worth;  she  has  the  wisdom,  while  Bemick  is  simply 
moved  by  a  general  feeling  of  smug  safety.  The 
curtain  falls  on  the  aphoristic  remark  of  the  "  new 
woman" — "The  Spirits  of  Truth  and  Freedom — 
these  are  the  Pillars  of  Society." 

It  is  only  in  the  heart  and  core  of  the  play  that  we 
find  Ibsen,  the  technician,  maturing;  the  other  parts 
are  thoroughly  artificial ;  in  fact,  should  one  make  a 
scenario  of  the  plot — and  the  synopsis  here  given 
may  serve  as  such — it  will  be  plainly  evident  that  the 
machinery  is  a  design  and  not  a  development.  The 
characters  are  actuated  by  theories  which  emanate 
from  Ibsen  and  not  from  themselves;  try  as  you  will 
to  garb  Bemick  in  the  clothes  of  consistency,  they 
cling  limply,  as  all  sentiments  do  that  are  imposed. 

Ibsen,  the  artist,  is  breaking  from  his  past,  and  is 
sending  forth  shafts  of  what  his  future  is  to  be.  He 
has  not  yet  fully  determined  what  great  principles 
are  to  underly  and  to  actuate  the  "  younger  genera- 
tion " ;  Nora  is  to  add  the  permanent  philosophic 
worth  to  the  phrase.  Until  then,  Ibsen  cannot  wholly 
break  with  his  past  ideal  of  womanhood ;  Lona  repre- 
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sents  the  struggling  elements  of  the  strong  woman 
and  the  dependent  woman ;  Martha  is  wholly  the  old 
niodeJ.  There  is  no  big  ringing  appeal  in  the  play ; 
no  situations  with  original  impulses*  The  drama 
represents  pregnant  possibilities*  Ibsen  is  now  iterat- 
ing that  woman,  as  well  as  man,  forms  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  living:  that  as  an  individual  she  has 
her  riglits  to  free  development*  Nora  is  to  proclaim, 
to  assert,  those  rights. 

However  provincial  the  people^  however  bourgeoUe 
their  attitude  toward  subjects  which  confront  all 
rightly  educated  minds^  the  problems  they  handle 
so  un familiarly  are  none  the  less  serious.  Let  us  say 
that  the  memory  of  Grimstad  days  inspired  the  scene, 
none  the  less  is  there  a  thin  slice  of  universal  humanity 
throughout  the  dialogue.  The  play  is  valuable  for 
what  it  implies,  for  what  it  starts  in  motion;  the 
elements  of  the  family  must  be  made  up  of  truth 
and  freedom;  the  elements  of  citizenship  must  be 
made  up  of  truth  and  freedom ;  the  conventional 
Idealist  must  relinquish  his  abominations.  What 
are  forms  after  all?  The  corpse  on  deck  must  be 
thrown  overboard  before  the  "third  kingdom**  can 
he  gained.  This  is  the  morale  of  *'  Pillars  of  So* 
ciety." 

If  there  is  subtlety  at  all  in  the  piece,  it  lies  in  the 
delineation  of  the  characterless  yet  representative 
figure  of  Rorlund;  otherwise  we  have  statements  of 
facts — ^a  species  of  estimate  as  to  what  it  maj  oost 
the  individual  in  his  effort  to  reconstruct  society.  In 
every  way,  debarring  its  artistic  concessions  to  the 
theatrical  requirements,  such  as  the  gathering  of 
tiurcadf,    the  occasional   flashes    of   romantic    senli- 
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mentalism,  the  sudden  reformation  of  character, 
"  Pillars  of  Society  "  makes  it  possible  for  "  A  DolPs 
House  "  to  follow.  Yet  when,  we  might  be  prompted 
to  ask,  is  Ibsen  to  break  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  Scribe — to  forsake  the  conventional  trade-marks 
of  the  romanticists  ?  ^ 

*  Brandes  declares  that  he  had  diiBculty  in  persuading  the 
Germans  that  the  author  of  **  Pillars  of  Society  **  was  a  Con- 
servative, so  confident  were  they  of.  his  being  a  Socialist 
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It  ^*as  after  the  publication  of  "  A  Doll's  House,** 
and  while  consternatian  reigned  supreme  in  conserva- 
tive households  over  this  bold  and  daring  declaration 
of  feminine  independence*  that  a  Swedish  ladj  is  said 
to  have  vrritten  across  her  Imicheon  invitations^  **  You 
are  politely  requested  not  to  discuss  Ibsen's  new 
play*"  Yet  it  has  been  torn  to  tatters  and  everyone 
advances  a  theory  based  upon  personal  prejudice. 
After  all  is  said,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  of  no 
material  difFerence  to  us  that  Ibsen  refused  to  answer 
the  question:  Did  Nora  return?  The  significant  fact 
was  that  an  assertive  answer,  in  the  form  of  definite 
action,  w^as  given  to  the  question:  Shall  a  wife  remain' 
a  puppet  and  be  a  slave  to  her  husband's  selfish  aims? 

In  *VPcer  Gynt,"  "The  League  of  Youth,"  and  ^ 
**  I'ilkrs  of  Society,"  we  may  follow^  the  evolution  of 
Nora ;  in  all  of  the  plays  up  to  the  final  act  of  **  A 
Doll's  House,"  wo  have  recognised  the  sacrificing 
woman*  But  Ibsen's  **  third  empire  "  could  no  Jonger 
hold  the  idea  of  the  feminine,  w^ithout  individtiality ; 
it  could  no  more  allow  the  family  to  be  founded  upon 
such  unequal  and  such  a  false  rehitionship,  than  it 
could  allow  society  to  clc%*atc  a  blatant  climber,  like 
Stensgardj  or  a  deplorable  Pillar  of  Society*  like 
Consul  Bernick,  Once  started  on  this  question  of 
marriage,  Ibsen  takes  the  obverse  and  reverse  view  of 
the  picture.  It  was  necessary  for  Nora  to  proclaim 
her  rights;  for  if  she  had  not,  well — Ibsen  wrote 
*^  Ghosts  "  instead  of  answering  the  question. 

In   the  fall  of  1877,  Ibsen  heard  of  his  father's 
death;  he  had  thought,  during  his  visit  to  Norway^ 
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of  going  to  Skieiiy  but  he  was  thoroughly  disincHncd 
to  come  in  contact  or  in  collision,  as  he  expressed  it, 
with  tendencies  foreign  to  his  nature.  Whatever 
others  might  think,  he  could  not  subject  himself  to 
this  state  of  things.  He  wrote  his  uncle,  Christian 
Paus,  to  that  effect,  sending  him  a  portrait  of  the 
nephew  who  must  have  changed  in  twenty-seven 
years.  Ibsen  was  now  nearing  fifty,  and  after  a 
prospective  trip  to  Italy  he  was  thinking  of  perma- 
nently settling  himself  in  Christiania,  since  it  was 
necessary  for  Sigurd  to  return ;  but  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  find  there  the  fibre  of  the  great  world — 
"  liberty  of  thought  and  a  wide  view  of  things.** 
This  doubt  held  him  back. 

He  and  his  family  remained  in  Italy  for  about  a 
year,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1878.  His  life  in  Rome 
was  a  quiet  one,  but  he  was  comfortably  fixed,  a?  j 
he  was  purchasing  old  paintings  at  very  low  prices, 
indeed,  so  low  that  he  boasted  he  might  be  able  to 
sell  them  at  thrice  their  value.  The  art  lover 
struggled  against  his  antipathy  toward  "  unemployed 
capital "  of  any  kind ;  with  these  and  more  he  would 
buy,  he  might  decorate  a  house  in  Munich  where  he 
would  return.  He  saw  much  of  the  artist  life  during 
the  winter.  This  was  all  very  pleasant  to  him,  and 
at  one  time  he  thought  of  sending  Sigirrd  back  to 
Munich,  where  he  was  at  school,  himself  remaining  in 
Rome.  But  Ibsen  needed  to  come  in  contact  with 
German  literary  life,  and  besides,  he  regarded  Munich 
as  a  species  of  "  spiritual  home  " :  even  in  Italy  he 
felt  too  far  away  from  the  "centre  of  intellectual 
activity.  Sigurd  was  now  a  University  student  about 
to  begin  his  law  courses. 
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The  heat  of  Rome  in  June  made  Ibsen  plan  to  visit 
Amalfi,  where  there  was  '^  opportunity  for  bn thing/* 
and  where  he  might  finish  his  ji^^^  plaj,  already  bt?- 
gun.  His  letters  during  this  jear  exhibit  many  do- 
mestic  touches ;  he  was  smacking  his  lips  ovef  certain 
good  wines,  and  planning  to  furnish  his  roomi  ac- 
cording to  very  definite  tastes, 

"  A  Doll*s  House  **  wns  finished  in  Amalfi  during 
the  summer  of  1879;  once  begun »  it  engrossed  his 
entire  time,  for  it  is  believed  that  during  April  he 
had  heard  of  an  incident  wlilch  occurred  in  the  Da- 
nish courts,  concerning  a  young  married  womai]» 
which  had  given  him  an  excellent  suggestion  for 
certain  elements  in  Nora's  character.  This  may  have/ 
been  the  immediate  impetus,  but  it  was  not  the  initial 
impulse.  Even  though  Ibsen  could  not  countenance 
Mill  on  **  The  Subjection  pf  Women/*  and  even 
though  he  began  on  the  woman  question  with  a 
detestation  for  all  the  talk  about  emancipation^  his 
larger  interest  in  the  balance  of  the  human  scale  was 
primarily  behind  him.  The  motiv^ation  itself  may  ben' 
traced  in  evolution.  The  lie  was  clad  in  r0raance  / 
throughout  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland  " ;  it  reacted 
upon  the  individual  in  **  Peer  Gynt  '*  and  "  The 
League  of  Youth**;  it  demoralized  the  community  in  | 
*'  Pillars  of  Society  ** ;  it  undermined  the  home  in 
**A  Doll's  House**;  it  was  to  curse  the  child  in 
**  Ghosts,'* 

There  is  a  clever  bit  of  speculation  on  Mr,  ArdierV 
part  as  to  the  technical  maturity  which  deteetidicd 
upon  Ibsen  in  the  final  scene  of  the  play.  No  one  can 
gainsay  him  as  to  the  marks  of  the  "  well-niadr  ** 
drama  whicli  are  to  be  found  throughout   the  fintt 
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two  acts;  but  though  there  is  an  evident  line  of 
demarcation  between  Nora's  emancipation  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  Helmer's  reading  of  the  incrimi- 
nating letter,  we  can  but  theorize  after  all  about  the 
possibility  of  Ibsen's  original  intention,  when  he  first 
set  out  to  write,  of  making  the  play  end  satisfacto- 
rily, in  the  tone  of  "  Pillars  of  Society." 

Indeed,  he  as  much  as  says  that  he  was  forced  to 
furnish  a  happy  ending  for  the  North  Grerman 
theatres,^  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  having 
others  adapt  in  accordance  with  popular  taste.  The 
surprise  is  that  Ibsen  ever  argued  himself  into  the 
belief  that  such  a  concession  was  necessary.  "  When 
my  works  are  threatened,"  he  wrote,  "  I  prefer, 
taught  by  experience,  to  commit  the  act  of  violence 
myself." 

His  business  manager,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Lange,  had 
shown  him  the  necessity  for  a  second  ending.  There- 
fore: 

**  I  sent  to  him,  for  use  in  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
a  draft  of  an  altered  last  scene,  according  to  which 
Nora  does  not  leave  the  house,  but  is  forcibly  led  by 
Helmer  to  the  door  of  the  children's  bedroom ;  a  short 
dialogue  takes  place,  Nora  sinks  down  at  the  door, 
and  the  curtain  falls." 

This  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  Ibsen's  own 
attitude  as  to  how  the  play  should  consistently  and 
dynamically  end.  It  only  points  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  much  more  interested  in  the  conditions  which 
made  it  necessary  for  Nora  to  leave.  But  he  was 
emphatic  about  the  effect  of  a  happy  ending  upon  the 

'This  ending  was  used  by  Frau  Hedwig  Niemann-Raabe» 
who  played  Nora  in  Berlin.    See  Correspondence,  2?dO. 
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poignancj  of  his  morale;  he  siigmatiBed  the  conces- 
sion as  "  barbaric  \nolence  "  and  he  declared  him&elf 
thoroughly  opposed  to  it  J 

When  Ibsen  forwarded  the  altered  scene  to  the 
director  of  the  Wiener  Stadt theatre,  he  called  the 
latter's  attention  to  the  great  loss  in  effect  incurred 
thereby-  This  emphasis  of  the  theatrical  value  only 
adds  to  my  conviction  that  in  a  discussion  of  **  A 
Doll's  House,"  people  lo^e  sight  of  the  fact  that 
primarily  Ibsen  was  a  dramatist  and  not  a  pamphlet- 
eer, that,  for  a  stage  climax,  the  itlamming  of  the 
door  as  Nora  departs  and  the  transfiguration  on  the 
face  of  Helmer  are  more  likely  to  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  more  likely  to  fix  in  unmistakable  tones 
the  underlying,  the  fundamental  tragedy  of  this  doirs 
house,  than  all  the  quiet  domestic  reconciliations  and 
sudden  sentimental  understandings  with  which  the 
stage  is  deluged. 

As  late  as  1891  Ibsen  referred  to  his  concession, 
incidental  to  Elconora  Duse^s  first  impulse  to  use  the 
happy  ending;  he  claimed  that  he  was  forced  to 
comply  with  managerial  demands  because  the  copy- 
right law  afforded  him  no  adequate  protection.  But 
this  much  he  could  say,  that  "  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  last  scene  that  the  whole  play  was  written/* 

The  piece  was  published  in  Copenhagen  on  Decern- 
ber  4,  1879,  and  with  great  rapidity  it  spread  from 
country  to  country^  As  an  acting  drama,  its  attrac* 
tiveness  has  not  been  so  much  in  idea  as  in  the  two 
dominant  situations  which  lie  in  the  tarantella  dance 
and  the  final  exit*     But  in  these  two  situations,  we 

*See  letter  H9,  Correspondence  written  to  the  e^tdf  of  the 
NathnalHdtndf  on  Feliruarj^  U.  16B0* 
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are  to  note  a  diiTerenoe  in  the  depth  of  Ibsen.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  for  a  fairly  intelligent  actress  to 
thrill  you  with  the  wild  emotional  tension  of  the 
dance,  but  the  final  scene  makes  demands  upon  a  very 
mature  conception  and  a  very  ripe  artistic  grasp.* 
The  departure  of  Nora  may  be  theatrically  effec- 
tive, but  it  is  also  far  and  above  this  in  spiritual 
meaning. 

A  stage  rdle  lives  by  reason  of  its  effectiveness  on 
the  stage ;  we  have  far  outgrown  the  sacrificial  realism 
of  Dumas's  Camille;  Sudermann  himself  has  passed 
beyond  the  limitations  of  the  Grerman  romanticism  of 
Magda,  which  on  the  one  hand  struggles  with  a  cer- 
tain tradition  handed  down  from  Dumas,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  certain  individualism  taken  from  Ibsen; 
moreover,  the  time  will  come,  if  it  is  not  already  here, 
when  we  shall  cease  to  regard  Nora  as  a  startling 
type.  But  these  feminine  vehicles  for  acting  will  sur- 
vive the  force  and  freshness  of  the  ideas  they  repre- 
sent because  their  framework  is  striking. 

In  1879  and  for  many  years  after,  "  A  Doll's 
House  "  was  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  an  un- 
warranted attack  upon  marriage,  the  mere  husk  of 
Nora's  behaviour  being  taken.  Ibsen  was  called  an 
anarch  in  the  social  scheme  of  things;  people  could 
not  see  beyond  their  conventions ;  they  could  not  grant 
that  his  so-called  feminine  individualism  was  simply 
the  means  of  clearing  life  of  those  ruts  which  retarded 
the  establishment  of  true  relations,  just  as  his  ram- 
pant idealism  in  "  Love's  Comedy  "  helped  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  of  a  deal  of  cant  regarding  the  official 

*The  excellence  of  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore^s  performance  of 
Kora  was  marred  bjr  the  immaturity  of  the  final  scene. 
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stages  kading  to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
bond. 

We  are  inclined  to  approach  Ibsen's  play^i  as  ire 
would  approach  a  technical  treatise  upon  this  or  that 
subject ;  we  entirel^^  ignore  the  poetic  viewpoint  in 
our  effort  to  see  whether  he  has  established  properlj 
the  scientific  f^tandpoint.  Ibsen  appears  to  me  to  be 
gloriously    indifferent   as   to   the  particulars   in    his 
scientific  facts.    He  knows  enough  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent one  with  an  instinctive  understanding  of  the 
various    dangers    attendant    upon    these    facts.      In 
detail^  his  theorj  of  heredity  niaj  run  far  away  from 
the  knowledge  of  the   medical  profession — for  ex- 
ample,   that    strange   relationship    existing   t>ctween 
^ Brand  and  Gerd.     But  science  has  never  proved  lis 
I  yet  the  particulars  of  the  inheritance  phenomena  ^ 
fit  has  only   noted  tendencies  by  analogy;  nor  has 
\science  been  able  to  detennine  the  proportionate  ratio 
between  congenital  bequeath  men  t  and  that  of  environ- 
mentj  or  what  Ibsen  often  calls  "  the  spirit  of  the 
times,"  * 

The  principle*  the  philosophic  motive,  the  basic 
use  of  heredity  in  Ibsen's  plays  are  not  only  quicken- 
ing, but  true,  according  to  our  present  moral,  ethic^il, 
and  mental  planes.  The  particular  accuracy  may  be 
questioned  I  but  the  impressionistic  truth  is  unde- 
niable*^ 


I 
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*  For  other  ?iews  on  this  subject*  sec  "Health,  Strfftg:th,  and 
Hnppinrss."  by  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Edm.  (Chiip. 
%%kv^  "  Concerning  nercdity,"  p.  360),  where  the  eictrrnirJjr 
Important  work  of  Galton  and  Wefflmflnn  is  discussed* 

'  The  eirternal  history  of  **  A  DolFji  Hou»e "  Ls  a  long  mic 
Istiktd  in  1879,  the  :^nd  ed,  was  called  for,  Kbbvn,  on  Joa. 
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^  / 
There  is  wonderful  compression  in  the  dialogue  of '^^j 

"  A  Doll's  House  " ;  in  this  respect  it  is  far  above  the 

technical    manceuvring    of    "  Pillars    of    Society  '* ; 

there,  one  had  to  have  a  special  scene,  a  special  group- 

1880;  3rd  ed.»  Kbhvn,  March  8»  1880;  4th  ed^  Feb.  19,  1896. 
It  rapid! J  spread  to  all  countries,  translations  appearing  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  Portugal,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Italy  and  Holland.  In  English,  note  the  following 
versions:  by  T.  Weber  (1880);  by  Henrietta  Frances  Lord 
(1889;  containing  a  life  of  Ibsen);  by  William  Archer  (1889). 
M.  Prosor  made  a  French  translation  (1889),  for  which 
£douard  Rod  contributed  a  preface.  Among  the  Italian 
versions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  that  by  L. 
Capuana  (1895),  used  by  Duse.  In  Germany:  by  Wilhelm 
Lange  (1880)  [it  was  generally  known  as  '^Nora'^];  by  M. 
von  Borch  (1890);  by  Charles  Kirschenstein  (1891);  by 
I.  EngerofT  (1899).  Among  the  comments  noted  by 
Halvorsen,  see  Leo  Berg:  "  H.  I.  und  das  Germanenthum 
in  der  modemen  Litteratur";  Sir  E.  R.  Russell  and 
P.  C.  Standing:  "Ibsen  on  his  Merits";  Jules  Lemattre: 
**  Impressions  de  ThcAtre,"  5e  s^rie  (Paris,  1891).  See  also  Tht 
Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  51,  p.  107  (E.  Gosse);  voL  69,  p. 
30  (W.  Archer);  voL  55^  p.  795  (O.  Crawfurd ) ^—Co#mopoli#, 
vol.  i,  88  (A.  B.  Walliley);  vol.  ii.,  738  (Francisque  Sarcey;— 
Neue  Deut»ch€  Rundschau,  1894,  i.,  517  (H.  Albert)  ;~PalI 
Mall  Gazette,  AprU  8,  1891  (W.  Archer).  Consult  Walter 
Besant's  "The  Doll*s  House— and  After,"  in  English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1890;  Edna  D.  Cheney's  "Nora's  Return;  a 
sequel  to  *A  Doll's  House*  of  Henrilc  Ibsen"  (Boston,  1890). 
There  have  been  many  parodies,  attempted  largely  in  Scandi- 
navia. That  in  English,  deserving  of  any  recognition,  is  Anstey 
Guthrie's  "Mr.  Punch's  Pocket  Ibsen"  (1893),  which  was 
itself  translated  into  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  performances  of  Nora,  like  those  of  C^MmiHr  and  Magda, 
are  legion;  it  is  a  r61e  tempting  ewaj 
as  every  star.    I  rely  prindiMlfy 
have  amended   here  and  there,     i 
(Fru    Hennings);   Christiania,  J« 
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ing  of  characters  to  serve  in  explaining  the  past 
situation  upon  which  the  present  action  depended* 
Here,  however,  Ibsen's  art  seems  to  have  heconic  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  concentration;   the   pasii 

Jupll);  Stockholm,  Jan.  i,  18S0  (Fru  Hwasser) ;  Mutikb, 
Murch  3j  1880  (Fru  Ramlo-Conrnd),  etc.  Among  the  Germaa 
Noras  may  be  mentioned  LUli  Petrl^  Paseh-Grevenberg,  Agnes 
Sorma,  Gertrud  Eysold,  Friederikka  GossmanHf  Milan- Dor^t 
JohiiTina  Biiskfl.  Hdenn  Modjeskii  played  the  part  in  Polish* 
November,  1881;  Eleonora  Duse,  Feb,,  I89s?,  and  earlier,  in  1889, 
In  London,  the  play  wns  first  seen  in  a  version  prepared  by 
Henrj"  Arthur  Jones  and  Henry  Hermann  to  accord  with 
English  convention?  called  *'  Breaking  a  Butterfly,**  It  was 
attempted  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  March  3,  1884,  with  Kyrle 
Belle w  and  Beerhohra  Tree  hi  the  cast.  (See  the  English 
Theatrg,  Jan.-June,  1884^  April  1,  1884*  p,  309,  for  a  nMct  of 
the  performance  by  Mr.  Archer,)  The  first  regular  produc- 
tion was  given  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  June  7,  tS89,  with 
Miss  Janet  Achurch  and  Mr.  Charles  Carrington.  With  this 
performance,  Ibsen  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his 
Englinh  sta|pe  career,  although  T  find  recorded  a  previous 
production  of  *'  A  DolFs  House  **  by  an  amateur  club  in  1885, 
and  a  notice  of  an  earlier  perfortnance  during  1883  in  I.«nits^ 
ville,  Kentucky,  when  Madame  Modjeska  acted  Kora,  A 
French  version  was  played  In  Brussels  during  1889,  but  no* 
until  1894,  April  ^0,  did  Madame  B^jane  present  it  in  Paris, 
During  1889,  Miss  Achurch  took  her  company  to  Australia, 
even  playing  in  Cairo,  Barring  the  "lost"  performance  of 
Morijeska,  aforementioned,  Mrs,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  may 
be  called  the  first  American  Nora  (1889-90);  R^jane  came 
over  with  the  part  in  1895  and  Agnes  Sorma  in  1807  (In'ing 
Place  Thefltre,  N*  Y„  April  H).  [See  chapter  on  Ibsen  in 
Norman  Hapgood's  "The  Stage  in  AmeHea,  1897-1900.''] 
American  audiences  have  at  different  times  seen  the  follow- 
ing Noras:  Mrs,  Hfchard  Mansfield  (Beatrice  CaraeTon),  ABa 
Nastimova,  Madame  Komisarshevsky  (1908),  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Consult    Halvorsen,     The    play    ia    fanuliar  to    the    Yiddish 
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history  of  Nora,  the  incidents  affecting  her  cte''*^**''* 
are  worked  in  as  inherent  elements  of  the  story  J  *^hey 
are  there  when  wanted,  but  holding  as  much  signifir 
cance  in  developing  the  character  further  as  in  ex- 
plaining the  fundamental  nature  upon  which  the 
character  is  built.  In  this  respect,  the  cloak  of 
Scribe  is  now  naught  but  filmy  threads,  which  are  to 
fall  away  entirely  from  the  shoulders  of  Ibsen  the 
moment  Nora  divests  herself  of  the  Capri  dress. 

How  shall  we  take  "  A  DolPs  House " — as  a 
preachment  or  as  a  portrait  of  a  woman  who  is  the 
victim  of  education  and  the  tragic  thrall  of  a  certain 
popular  conception  of  marriage.^  If  one  begins  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  feminine,  one  will  perforce  be 
obliged  to  include  the  other  phase;  this  is  sufficient 
indication  of  the  unity  with  which  Ibsen  has  recon- 
ciled the  two  aspects.  His  portrait  of  Sclma  is  here 
enlarged;  we  remember  how  fresh  and  invigorating 
was  the  declaration  of  independence  in  the  midst  of 
the  false  atmosphere  of  "  The  League  of  Youth." 
Her  cry  represents  rebellion  against  the  arrested 
growth  of  womanhood;  in  the  instantaneous  flash  of 
her  outburst  we  are  presented  with  the  clue  to  Nora. 

When   Ibsen  knocks  out  the  fourth  wall  of  the; 
Helmcrs'  room  he  does  not  say  to  you,  I  am  going  to  ' 
show  you  how  a  tragedy  may  occur  between  a  man 
and  his  wife.     He  says:  Here  a  tragedy  is  being 
lived,  a  tragedy  in  which  individuals  are  being  im-    . 
j)eded  by  a  false  system  of  social  duties  and  responsi- 
liilities.     I  am  going  to  show  you  a  husband,  to  all 
outward  appearances  conforming  to  the  most  polished 
terms  of  the  code,  a  wife  who  seemingly  is  fulfilling 
the  dictates  of  the  marriage  law  to  honour  and  obey. 
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ing  of  -  ^®  analyze,  step  bj  step;  let  us  rend 
t^itii^ind  reach  the  truth. 
p  The  play  has  not   progressed  very   far  when  we 
discover  that  the  plea  is  to  be  made  entirely  from  the     ■ 
feminine  side*     Nora,  the  mother  of  three  children* 
is  stunted  in  her  spiritual  growth,  but  as  events  will 
show,  the  higher  activities  of  the  woman  are  dormatit.     ■ 
She  is  the  product  of  a  father  who  has  petted  her  and 
found  a  certain  pleasure  in  loving  her,  but  he  ha* 
never  really  shown  her  by  word  or  deed  that  she  is     ■ 
essential  to  him;  he  has  simply  used  her  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  his  self-conceit.     In  this  environment, 
where  she  has  not  been  regarded  on  a  thinking  liasi»» 
her  moral,  her  ethical  .sense  has  not  expanded.    Nora*s 
husband  has  all  the  self-conceit  of  her  father,  but^ 
unlike  the  father,  he  has  an  inscrutable  sen&e  of  busi- 
ness honour, 

Nora  is  thus  regarded  not  as  an  essential  part  of 
Helmer's  life,  but  merely  as  an  accessory;  she  it  to  be 
moulded  to  his  pleasure,  to  his  idea ;  that  mutual  help 
is  only  right,  according  to  this  state  of  things,  which 
dovetails  with  the  individual  desire  of  the  husband. 
Outwardly,  the  law  may  claim  that  all  this  is  in  high 
conformity  with  the  law,  but  it  is  spiritual,  morali 
social  suicide  to  allow  such  conditions  to  exist. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  child  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  thus  steeped  in  lies;  if  we  are  to  liavc 
a  "third  kingdom,"  we  must  not  stunt  the  whole 
development  of  the  woman,  Ibsen's  contention  is, 
therefore,  that  by  this  equality  of  freedom  wc  assure 
the  future  freedom  of  society,  even  as  by  ttie  mar- 
riage bond,  or  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  respon- 
sibiliticft  of  life,  a  husband  and  wife  assure  the  future 
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growth  of  the  race.  Some  people  would  say  that  Ib- 
sen's danger  rests  upon  his  insistence  on  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  individual,  even  in  a  state  of  mar- 
riage; and  they  thus  illogically  declare  him  to  be 
against  marriage,  as  they  have  time  and  time  again 
proclaimed  him  no  believer  in  love.  But  he  holds 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  ^^  A  Doll's  House  " ;  he  does 
not  infer  from  the  tragedy  there  existing  that  mar- 
riage is  a  failure;  he  makes  no  inference,  but  what 
attitude  he  does  assume  is  this :  I  will  show  you  why 
I  think  this  marriage  between  Nora  and  Helmer  is  a 
failure.  And  in  doing  so,  he  throws  all  the  weight 
of  his  argument  in  the  Nora  side  of  the  scale.  This 
girl-wife  is  an  undevdoped  child;  she  nibbles  her 
macaroons,  she  shows  inconsequential  joy  over  the 
worldly  betterment  of  Torvald,  she  is  a  mere  ^  song 
bird,"  instinctively  committing  subtle  acts  without 
knowing  exactly  why.  Her  logic  is  unprincipled, 
besides  which  she  has  inherited  some  of  the  weakness 
of  her  father.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  hers ;  it  is  the 
fault  of  her  education.  Nature  has  made  her  a 
mother  in  fact,  but  in  spirit,  as  yet,  she  is  simply  a 
child  among  her  children.  When  she  leaves  them,  she 
does  so  in  order  the  better  to  understand  them  and 
her  own  duty  toward  them  in  the  future. 

In  the  three  acts,  Nora  grows  as  a  woman,  similarly 
situated,  would  develop  in  real  life;  she  is  awakened, 
regenerated,  re-born  under  a  scourge  which  tears  her 
soul;  the  weakness  of  her  retarded  sense  of  right 
thus  becomes  the  source  of  her  immanent  strength. 
It  is  apparent  when  Mrs.  Linden  and  Krogstad  are 
introduced  upon  the  scenes,  both  with  a  past  history 
in  which  their  lives  have  touched,    that    they    are 
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to  have  Uttk  to  do  with  the  immediate  problem  other 
than  hasten  it  to  a  head.  Their  eventual  union  is  a 
flash  of  the  old  Ibsen ;  it  is  the  Scribe  in  him ;  he  is 
here  following  a  worn-out  formula. 

Nora  in  the  past  has  forged  her  father^i*  name 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  a  journey  which  Tor- 
vald's  health  demands.  The  dramatic  machinery 
places  this  note  in  Krogstad*s  hands— he  himself  a 
forger  who  has  served  his  time  and  who  would  now 
rise  save  that  society  will  not  let  him. 

Sacrifice  after  sacrifice  is  made  by  Nora  to  pay  ofT 
this  debt,  and  in  its  way  it  might  have  been  liquidated 
had  not  Krogstad  lost  his  position  at  Torvald'si 
bank,  and  been  pushed  by  the  latter  to  the  verge  of 
despair.  It  is  when  Krogstad  stands  upon  tJie  thressh- 
old  of  the  Helmer  home,  with  the  forged  note  in  hla 
hand^  and  with  the  momentary  desire  to  drag  NorA 
into  the  gutter  with  him,  that  the  latent  woman  in 
Nora  begins  to  stir. 

Physically,  she  has  attained  her  growth:  she  i« 
very  agreeable  to  look  upon ;  Helmer  in  an  excited 
state  makes  us  uncomfortably  aware  of  this  in  the 
third  act  J  after  his  return  from  the  tarantella.  But 
not  until  this  moment j  with  Krogstad  watchifig  her  ut 
phiy  with  her  cliildrcn,  is  her  mental  status  to  receive 
a  shock.  Heretofore  every  one  has  sheltered  her 
ignorance  i  now  is  the  commencement  of  her  salvatioiii 

Helmer  loathes  debt  and  he  would  consider  it  Ik^ 
neath  his  dignity  to  be  beholden  to  his  wife  in  any 
way.  When  Nora  tells  Mrs.  Linden  of  her  scheming 
to  save  her  husband's  life — without  saying  anything 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  was  worked — her 
jTionologue  exposition  of  her  own  character  is  m&sterly 
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in  execution;  Ibsen  often  reaches  those  heights  id 
technique  where  the  absolute  incvitableness  of  his 
dialogue  is  felt.  Why  should  he  not  work  for  effect 
in  the  way  he  groups  his  characters?  He  is  first  and 
foremost  a  dramatist. 

So  it  is  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  big  climaxes,  and  his  intermediate  climaxes 
are  reached,  just  so  that  their  effect  is  not  disconcert- 
ing. Drama  is  not  life  itself,  but  a  reflex,  and  at  that 
a  reflex  only  6f  critical  moments.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  crisis  in  Nora's  life ;  the  rallying  point  in  one's 
individual  existence  may  become  evident  suddenly. 

When  Krogstad's  threat  to  expose  Nora  hangs 
over  her,  she  is  merely  frightened;  her  begging 
Helmer  to  reinstate  him  in  the  bank  is  not  fraught 
with  any  tragedy  until  Helmer  airs  his  opinions  upon 
Krogstad's  moral  weakness,  his  cowardice,  his  trick- 
cry  in  concealing  his  forgeries;  but  worse  still,  the 
effect  of  all  this  on  his  children.  In  bringing  for- 
ward his  views  on  heredity,  Torvald  turns  Nora's 
fright  into  a  deeper  fear. 

Her  persistency  in  pleading  for  Krogstad  irritates 
Helmer ;  he  defies  her  by  mailing  the  clerk's  dismissal 
to  him.  Every  move  that  is  taken  closes  around 
Nora,  tighter  and  tighter.  The  last  resort  is  reached 
by  Krogstad;  he  comes  to  Nora  on  Christmas  day; 
he  tells  her  that  he  will  not  unveil  her  weakness  to 
everyone,  but  that  Torvald  must  know.  This  brings 
terror  to  Nora's  soul;  she  now  recognises  that  the 
I  O  U  given  to  this  man  is  his  weapon  of  defence,  and 
she  is  made  to  realize  it  still  further  when  she  sees 
him  drop  it  in  the  letter-box  with  an  explanation  of  all 
it  means.  -  *^y* 
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j/  That  wild  practising  of  the  tarantella  at  the  close 
of  the  second  act — what  is  it  but  a  legitimate  theat- 
rical contrast  of  intensest  emotion  with  apparent 
light  grace?  It  grips  the  audience,  for  all  the  while 
one  know8  that  the  soul  of  Nora  Helmer  is  liemgJ 
carried  through  the  fires  of  a  regenerating  scourge, J 
The  wounds  are  being  torn  apart+  so  that  they  ma] 
heal  all  the  more  healthily*  Mrs.  Linden  has  gone  to 
plead  with  Krogstad  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  letter, 
while  Nora,  by  her  seeming  vagaries  of  the  moment, 
is  keeping  Helmer  away  from  the  box.  This  is  an 
effective  theatrical  situation;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
vital  scene  of  the  play. 

Already  there  has  occurred  to  Nora  the  possibiUtyi 
of  a  miracle  happening.  She  has  thoughts  of  suicide  i" 
then,  if  her  name  is  dishonoured^  Torvald  wiD  surely 
rise  up  and  take  tlie  blame  upon  himself*  It  is  only 
the  impulse  on  his  part  to  do  this  that  Nora  wants  to 
occur.  When  she  tells  Mrs.  Linden  of  the  forgery, 
she  impresses  upon  her  in  a  vague  way  the  necessity 
of  remembering  that  she  did  it»  and  not  Tor\^ald, 
So  at  the  close  of  the  second  act»  physically  weak, 
when  Nora  hears  that  Christina  has  not  seen  Krog- 
stad, her  only  consolation  is  in  the  coming  of  the 
miracle.  Her  husband  may  now  sacrifice  for  her  as 
she  has  sacrificed  for  him ! 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  Krogstad  and  Mrs. 
Linden  renew  the  love  episode  of  many  years  before ; 
it  is  now  too  late  for  the  letter  to  Torvald  to  be 
withdrawn;  there  must  indeed  be  an  end  to  this  un* 
happy  secret.  So  that  when  Helmer  returns  from  the 
fflrantella,  dragging  the  unwilling  Nora  with  him,  we 
wio/Jt/jbgt  tti^  supreme  momenV  V&  ^\. WtA* 
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The  conflicting  elements  in  Torvald's  character 
arc  subtly  portrayed;  he  is  a  live  figure,  with  those 
small  weaknesses  that  in  the  bulk  go  to  make  a  man 
of  consuming  selfishness,  and  conventional  respecta- 
bility. As  he  sits  with  Nora,  the  stereotyped  romance 
of  his  nature  wells  up ;  yet  there  is  no  real  vital  under- 
standing between  himself  and  his  wife ;  his  eye  catches 
her  smooth  shoulder,  her  glorious  neck,  he  holds  her 
in  his  arms,  but  they  are  farther  apart  on  that  night 
than  ever  before. 

For  when  Hclmer  goes  to  the  letter-box  and  takes 
Krogstad*s  missive  into  his  room,  we  can  almost  count 
the  moments  before  he  throws  the  door  back,  and 
re-enters,  frantic  with  the  rage  which  sweeps  over 
him ;  it  is  his  honour,  his  future,  his  feelings  that  are 
foremost  in  his  mind ;  his  thoughts  grapple  with  the 
suspicion  that  may  fall  upon  Aim,  the  power  that 
Krogstad  now  has  over  him.  Surely  Nora  realizes 
that  there  can  be  no  miracle!  His  final  blow  lies  in 
his  threat  about  taking  the  children  away  from  her, 
even  though  she  remain  in  his  house  for  the  sake  of 
appearances ! 

Then  Nora  receives  a  note  from  Krogstad,  which 
Torvald,  in  his  wild  suspicious  state,  opens  himself. 
It  contains  the  I O  U  and  an  apology ;  Helmer  is 
overjoyed — he  is  saved,  his  position  in  the  public 
regard  is  secure.  Only  afterwards  does  he  think  of 
Nora;  of  course  he  will  forgive  her;  she  may  lean 
on  him;  he  will  off^er  strength  to  her  womanly  help- 
lessness ;  he  will  protect  her. 

But  the  time  for  shielding  Nora  has  passed;  her 
husband's  cowardice  has  prevented  the  miracle  of 
miracles  from  happening.     Yet  in  the  three  days 
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rough  which  she  has  fought,  a  miracle  has  happened 
— Nora  has  become  a  woman.     When  she  lays  aside 
the  Capri  masquerade,  the  doll's  house  tumbles  to  tlie  ^ 
ground.     Torvald  is  faced  by  an  individual  he  docs 
not  know* 

For  eight  years  they  have  lived  together  and  this  is 
the  first  time  they  have  ever  seriously  talked  about 
serious  things*  One  may  say  that  this  is  the  first 
instance  In  t^hich  Nora  has  demanded  such  considera- 
tion, but  that  does  not  take  from  the  fact  that  she 
lias  only  lived  with  Torvald;  in  spirit  she  has  never 
been  his  wife.  She  lias  never  really  been  happy,  oidy 
heedlessly  merrj^,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
Torvald  has  only  required  of  her,  surface  satisfac^  ^ 
tion*  Nora  must  educate  herself;  she  must  set  about 
it  alone;  Helmer  is  no  fit  teacher  for  her;  she  musl 
stand  alone.  If  she  has  been  blind  to  experience^  tlicn 
she  must  make  herself  whole. 

Now  comes  the  declaration  of  independence*  Hel- 
mer believes  a  wife's  holiest  duties  are  to  her  hus- 
band and  children,  but  Nora  contends  that  there  is 
above  all  else  the  duty  toward  herself.  The  world 
might  insist  that  she  is  primarily  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
but  she  is  of  a  different  opinion.  ^^  I  believe,"  she 
declares,  *^  that  before  all  else  I  am  a  human  being, 
just  as  much  as  you  are — or  at  least  that  I  should  try 
to  become  one,"  Here  is  a  concise  statement  of 
Ibsen's  ^new  of  the  woman  question.  It  is  a  defiance 
flung  at  his  worn-out  romantic  theory  of  the  woman^s 
iaga. 

Nora  no  longer  can  abide  by  what  people  say,  or 
bv  the  statements  made  in  books;  she  must  explain 
clearly  to  herself  the  meaning  of  religion ;  she  will  not 
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act  without  knowing.  If  she  is  to  i.  They  became 
she  must  learn,  she  must  settle  for  hc^  in  the  dia- 
she  or  society  is  right.  Helmer  cannot  ^  men  like 
her  attitude;  in  fact,  her  mention  of  the  -\nce  of 
puzzles  him.  '*  No  man  sacrifices  his  honour, 
for  one  he  loves,"  he  tells  Nora,  to  which  she  replicof 
"  Millions  of  women  have  done  so.'*  As  Brandes  says, 
this  remark  reveals  Ibsen  as  keenly  alive  to  the  pro- 
gressive thoughts  of  the  day. 

And  now  it  looms  up  before  Nora  that  for  eight 
years  she  has  lived  with  a  strange  man,  has  borne  him 
three  children,  has  been  married  by  law,  but  has  never 
been  a  wife.  After  all,  the  miracle  of  miracles  is  hap- 
pening. Torvald  declares  that  he  has  the  strength 
to  become  another  man;  Nora  is  determined  to  be  a 
different  woman.  She  gives  him  her  wedding  ring; 
she  removes  from  her  the  bondage  which  has  marked 
the  doirs  house.  To  make  things  different  in  the 
future,  the  two  must  so  change  that  communion 
between  them  shall  be  a  marriage.  In  such  a  spirit 
Nora  leaves  the  house. 

This  startling  action  raised  consternation  when  the 
play  was  published,  and  to  this  very  day  the  camps 
are  divided.  After  all  that  righteous  indignation, 
after  all  the  firm  conviction  which  Nora  displays,  to 
have  had  her  take  off  her  coat  and  remain,  would  have 
thrown  the  play  into  bathos,  and  technically  would 
have  resulted  in  an  anti-climax.  Besides  whii 
though  through  revelation  Nora  mRyhAVP  ai^ddpnly 
developed,  iT would  take  a  longer^ime  to  make  a 
man  of  Helmer.  The  separation — which  in  Norway 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  divorce — gave  the  two  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  awakened  view  of  life. 
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yfiirough  which  she-'  'absolutely  necessary  for  one  to  hare 

'  __Nora  has  be^-*^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^J  *^^*^^  nature  io  the 
the  Capri  m*'^^  ^^  ^J  having  given  to  the  Helmers  three 
uround.  *^"  '^^*^  I^^PPy  ending  is  worthy  of  Scribe; 
not  kr*^^^^^^  ending  waa  the  original  force  of  Ibsen, 

y  The  importance  of  the  play>  however,  rests  in  its  i 
J-  moral  force;  as  Boyesen  saja,  its  power  is  not  violent,  [ 
but  it  throbs  with  nervous  tension.    You  can  take  an 
external  view  of  the  piece,  and  claim  that  t!ie  unhappi- 

I        ness  of  the  Helmer  household  was  due  to  the  selfish- 

I  ness  of  Torvald ;  but  Ibsen's  belief  is  that  it  w*as  due 
to  the  fact  that  society  countenances  the  relations 
between  husband  and  wife  where  the  latter  is  imnia 

I  ture*  And  that  immaturity  was  wholly  due  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Nora's  education.  That  we 
have  outgrown  our  reticence  in  respect  to  this  subject 
is  seen  in  the  consideration,  now  confronting  our 
educators,  as  to  how  far  we  should  admit  into  our 

I  instruction  for  adolescence  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments difFerontiating  the  sexes,  and  of  the  elcn'^ts 

I        serving  to  draw  them  together.  '"-     

In    their    ignorance    some   people   take    pride    in^H 
speaking  of  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  Ibsenism,  but 
however  much  you  may  agree  or  disagree  with  this 

I  style  of  drama,  you  cannot  blind  yourself  to  the 
energy  contained  therein.  Yet  because  people  dis- 
agree with  a  man  and  dislike  for  the  moment  his 
general  tone^  is  no  reason  that  this  man  is  easily 
killed.  The  case  of  Henrik  Ibsen  in  England  exemph- 
fies  this  fact.  Soon  after  its  first  production  in 
London  by  Miss  Achurch,  *'  A  Doll's  House,"  while 
treated  with  a  certain  leniency,  was  regarded  solely 

^itttJje  light  of  a  fad;  ctitvc^  ewiVd.  %^^  wothing  noble 
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in  Nora — noble  in  the  romantic  sense.  They  became 
facetious;^  they  took  certain  statements  in  the  dia- 
logue with  strange  literabiess.  Only  a  few  men  like 
Dowden,  Gosse  and  Archer^  saw  the  significance  of 
the  slamming  door. 

Jules  Lemaitre  misinterprets  the  ^*  miracle  of 
miracles";  he  argues  that  inasmuch  as  Torvald's 
awakening  is  quite  as  pronounced  as  Nora's,  they 
should  have  remained  together.  He  writes:  *^Her 
husband  does  not  comprehend  her.  He  in  himself 
represents  formal  and  pharisaical  propriety  and  the 
respect  of  social  conventions.  She  herself  has  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  morality  and  of  a  religion  more  sin- 
cere, larger,  freer  of  forms,  more  intelligent  and  more 
indulgent.  And  it  is  in  order  to  discover  them  fully 
that  she  goes  into  solitude.  •  •  •  H£,  Madam 
Nora,  do  not  look  so  far  away ;  continue  to  be  a  good 
mother  and  to  be  a  good  wife ! "  Lemaitre  argues  on 
the  principle  that  while  Ibsen  does  not  attack  marri- 
age as  an  institution,  he  does  criticise  scathingly  the 
manner  in  which  the  institution  in  a  majority  of  cases 
is  perpetuated ;  the  French  critic  narrows  down  until 
he  arrives  at  the  minute  points  in  what  he  regards  as 
Ibsen's  thesis;  he  does  not  take  the  broad  sweep  of 

*See  the  London  Truth,  June  11,  1891. 

'Mr.  Archer  contrasts  ''Robert  Elsmere"  with  the  ** decla- 
ration** in  **A  DoU's  House."  Mrs.  Ward's  ncnrel  was 
published  in  1888.  As  a  concession  to  English  conservatism, 
Ibsen's  play  was,  as  we  have  noted,  transformed  into  **  Break- 
ing a  Butterfly"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  H.  Herman 
(1884).  It  represented  the  husk  deprived  of  the  life;  Archer 
compared  it  with  a  weakened  Frou-Frou.  Sec  Mr.  Archer's 
analysis;  Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1906;  Arthur  Symons  in 
Quarterly  Review,  October,  1906. 
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the  vigorous  criticism-  Hence  his  statement  that 
were  one  to  consider  the  points  constituting  a  perfect 
marriage,  one  would  never  marry*  Ibsen's  plesj  on 
the  other  hand)  in  the  realization  of  his  '*  third  em- 
pire,** is  that  provided  the  foundation  is  healthily 
laid,  the  details  will  take  care  of  themselves*  It  is 
only  because  of  the  fake  basis  that  the  ignoble  eon- 
sequences,  even  the  minutest,  are  relentlessly  thrust 
before  our  visioHp 

f/  Where  the  moral  situation  receives  its  most  poign* 
ant  strength  is  in  the  imagined  picture  of  a  mob 
scene  where  Nora»  as  Dr,  Brandes  says,  frail  as  she 
is,  stands  against  the  forces  of  society.  Over  and 
above  any  particularization,  *'  A  DoD's  House  '*  rep* 
resents  Ibsen's  fundamental  social  belief*  He  makes 
no  special  demands  for  Nora,  but,  regarding  lier  as 
a  human  being,  writes  his  play  with  the  sole  intention 
of  showing  another  reason  why  the  individual  must 
be  given  the  right  of  freedom. 

Even  in  this  play  there  are  evidences  that  he  will 
be  heard  from  again :  first,  in  the  matter  of  heredity ; 
second,  as  to  the  danger  to  society  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  lie ;  and,  third,  in  a  re-statement  of  the  mar- 
riage question  from  the  standpoint  of  Nora*s  remain- 
ing with  her  husband  and  children.  Again  we  may, 
from  the  scientific  f acts»  have  certain  cause  to  quarrel 
with  Ibsen. 

"The  conflicts  of  individuals  with  kw  and  con- 
ventions," writes  Shaw  in  his  preface  to  **  Man  and ' 
Superman,**  "  can  be  dramatized  like  all  other  human 
conflicts;  but  they  are  purely  judicial";  yet  there 
deeper  conflicts  than  this.    Ethical  teachers  most 

generally   approac\i  ^ot&  Itom  VNa^  %Va3^^^\'^^w  ^i 
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being  an  enemy  to  moral  law  and  order;  they  arraign 
her  as  a  desecrator  of  the  marriage  bond,  when,  by 
her  stand,  she  simply  represents  an  effort  to  make  the 
bond  secure.^ 

The  winter  of  1879-1880  was  spent  by  Ibsen  in 
Munich ;  in  the  spring  of  the  year  he  was  full  of  the 
idea  of  writing  a  book  about  his  artistic  development, 
not  an  interpretation,  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 
So  intent  was  he  that  for  a  long  while  he  persisted  in 
the  plan;  but  notwithstanding,  Hegel  raised  many 
objections  which  were  accepted  by  Ibsen;  the  latter 
was  firmly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  only  he  could 
tell  his  inmost  motives.  Ten  years  before,  he  had 
claimed  with  some  show  of  pride,  in  a  letter  to  Bot- 
tcn-Hansen,  that  he  had  always  written  because  im- 
pelled by  deep  reasons,  and  not  only  because  his  sub- 
ject was  good. 

This  personal  sense  permeates  his  letters  at  this 
time ;  his  sole  aim,  in  his  belief,  was  to  effect,  through 
the  ideas  expressed  in  his  plays,  his  "  spiritual  eman- 
cipation and  purification."  No  doubt  there  are  ex- 
tant some  memoranda  which  will  represent  his  firm 
opinion  as  to  his  consistent  growth,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  was  wise  in  Hegel  to  check  this  self-analysis,  how- 
eveV  much  readers  of  Ibsen  may  have  lost  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan.     On  March  16,  1882,  he 

*  A  curious  instance  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Ibsen 
object  is  seen  in  **  Marriage  and  Divorce,**  a  booklet  by  Dr.  Felix 
Adler.  Personally  the  majority  would  rather  reach  truth 
through  the  medium  of  light — and,  in  this  respect,  we  cannot 
but  deplore  Ibsen*s  persistent  use  of  smoked  glasses — ^yet  none 
the  less  is  truth  the  truth,  whatever  the  medium.  Ibsen's 
problems,  however,  gain  in  dynamic  power  because  they  are  set 
in  such  a  narrow  atmosphere  of  philistinism. 
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wrote  to  Hegel  from  Rome,  nevertheless,  emphasiz- 
ing that  man  J  people  claimed  that  he  owed  the  pub- 
lic some  autobiographical  statement ;  a  few  months^ 
before  he  had  written  to  Professor  Olaf  Sk avian*  who 
was  founding  a  magazine,  offering  to  send  him  parts 
of  a  manuscript,  **  From  Skien  to  Rome/'  upon  which 
he  had  been  engaged.^ 

The  detennination  not  to  write  a  plaj  was  soon 
broken  by  Ibsen,  The  summer  of  1880  was  spent 
at  his  old  haunts  In  Berchte^gaden,  where  he  was 
joined  hy  Jonas  Lie,  Then  for  the  winter  he  re- 
turned to  the  Via  Capo  le  Case  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
following  summer  (1881)  was  at  Sorrento;  how  dif- 
ferent, though^  the  product  of  his  work  now,  and  in 
1867»  when  he  had  first  visited  this  place!  It  is  the 
difference  between  "  Peer  Gj^nt  '*  and  **  Ghosts," 

The  work  on  his  new  play  had  so  rapidly  pro- 
gressed that  he  bad  finished  it  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
her,  1881.  When  he  wrote  to  Ludwig  Passargc  on 
December  g2d,  consenting  to  the  latter^s  desire  to  J 
write  a  biography,  he  commented  upon  the  deluge  1 
of  letters  reaching  him  by  every  mail  from  people 
decrying  or  commending  it*  He  was  rather  satis- 
fied over  the  effect;  he  knew  it  was  dangerous  stuff 
for  the  German  theatre  as  well  as  for  Scandinaviap 
but  notwithstanding  tliis,  Hegel,  sounding  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  Ibsen»  issued  ten  thousand 
copies  as  the  first  edition* 

*T  do  not  brieve  my  of  th!s  ninterial  hss  been  puhltshed 
ilnce:  it  rertamlr  wns  no\  smt  to  the  ma^adne*  for  poUticitl 
rcflwns,  fts  Cor  respondent?,  161  will  show.  Perianal  bcM>ki^ 
diiincs,  and  additional  letters  wUl  a^uredly  be  forthcoming 
fTom  ngw  on. 
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The  public  ^  might  have  known,  by  the  delinea- 
tion of  Dr.  Rank  in  "  A  Doll's  House,"  that  Ibsen 
was  making  preliminary  sketches  for  a  play  on 
heredity.    But  in  hewing  out  his  plot  for  **  Ghosts,** 

'  Due  probably  to  the  very  large  first  edition,  but  also  to  the 
prejudice  against  the  play  itself,  a  second  edition  was  not 
issued  until  1894.  English  translations  are  as  follows:  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Frances  Lord  (1885);  by  Hayelock  Ellis  (1888);  by 
William  Archer  (1897).  In  French:  by  M.  Procor  (1889.~See 
La  Revue  Indipendante^  voL  x,  1-110,  Jan.-Feb.);  by  Ro- 
dolphe  Darsens  (1890);  another  edition  of  Proior's  Terskm 
(1889)  contained  a  preface  by  £douard  Rod.  In  German: 
by  M.  von  ^orch  (1884);  by  G.  Morgenstem  (1893);  by  FriU 
Albert  (1890) ;  by  A.  Zinck  (1890) ;  by  Wilhelm  Lange  (1899). 
Editions  in  other  languages:  see  Halvorsen.  Among  the  com- 
mentaries, note,  besides  references  elsewhere  referred  to: 
George  Moore  in  **  Impressions  and  Opinions ;  **  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  ii6z2Al  (W.  F.  Lord);  30:258  (H.  A.  Kennedy); 
The  New  Review,  4:381  (Justin  McCarthy);  The  Overland 
Monthly  (1890)  [Grace  E.  Channing] ;  La  Revue  d^art  dra- 
matique,  June  15,  1890  (G.  Deymier) ;  Revue  Bleue,  July  4, 1891 
(Ch.  Rabot).  Many  parodies  on  "Ghosts"  are  recorded  by 
Halvorsen.  In  English,  note  "Ibsen'^,  Ghost;  or,  Toole  Up  to 
Date,**  Toole*s  Theatre,  London,  May  30,  1891 ;  ''  A  ghost,  not 
by  Ibsen,**  Criterion  Theatre,  London,  June  28,  1892.  A 
Spanish  parody  was  presented  in  Madrid  during  1894. 

The  stage  history  is  a  vari^^  one,  developing,  however,  in 
spite  of  continued  censorship.  I  follow  Halvorsen,  with  a  few 
modifications  and  additions-  The  first  performance  was  given 
at  HeLsingborg  on  Aug.  22,  1883,  with  August  Lindberg  as 
Oswald;  it  reached  the  Royal  Dramatiske  Theatre  in  Stock- 
holm, Sept  27,  1883,  a  fcrtnight  earlier  having  been  given  at 
another  theatre  in  the  fame  citj'.  Copenhagen  saw  a  per- 
formance (August  28,  1883),  and  ChrisUania  also  (Oct  17, 
1883),  only  not  at  the  regular  theatre.  The  play  did  not 
reach  Germany  until  April  14,  1886,  when  it  was  given  at  the 
Stadttheatre  (Augsburg),  with  Ibsen  present;  he  likewise 
witnessed  the  performance  as  presented  at  the  Court  Theatre 
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he  made  a  combination  of  two  elenients  in  lijs  pre- 
vious play.  Helmer  had  been  drawn  as  a  character 
of  smug  respectabilitv ;  Dr.  Rank  was  suifering  frotn 
the  sins  of  his  father*    Oswald  Alving  is  the  product 

of  tlie  Duke  of  Mehungen.  The  productioas,  howevefj  were 
not  publicly  advertised,  even  in  Berlin,  where  it  was  played 
Jan*  9,  1S87,  at  a  private  matinee.  On  Sept,  ^,  lS8d,  st  the 
"  Frcje  Bihne,"  Agnes  Sorma  was  cast  as  Regina.  See  Hal- 
vursen  for  other  interesting  dates  relating  to  German  dtfes. 
Note  pt^peoUIly  in  Berlin,  Dentftches  Theatre  (Nov,  Ql,  1894) 
«nd  Lessing'Theatre  (Nov,  ^7,  18^),  simultaneous  per- 
fdrmunt'cs.  In  France,  the  play  reached  Paris,  the  Theatre 
Libre,  May  ^,  SO,  ^B90,  with  Antoine  as  Oswalfl  and  Mile. 
Barny  as  Mrs.  Alving,  Both  in  France  and  Germany  the  piece 
had  remarkable  Influence  on  the  literary  men  of  the  younger 
generation,  "Ghosts"  has  held  the  stage  in  London  on  rare 
occasions,  despite  the  censor.  On  March  IS,  18flL  a  per- 
fomiance  was  presented  at  J,  T,  Grein's  **  Independent 
Theatre;*  (Royalty  Theatre,  Soho),  See  Archer's  article, 
"The  Mausoleum  of  Ibsen,"  F  or  I  night  i^  Bevkw,  August,  189S; 
Shaw's  **  Dramatic  Opinions,"  Alfio  conaiult  Archer**  "  The- 
atrical WoHd,  lft94";  The  St^Urdny  R^t^l^v^  (Shaw),  1895,  Is 
476.  Other  English  ellorts  are  noted  by  Halvorsen,  but  are 
Ignored  by  Archer  as  of  no  theatrical  significance.  **  England,*' 
writes  Mr.  Archer,  "enjoys  the  proud  di^itinction  of  being 
tt»e  one  country  in  the  world  where  *  Ghosts  *  may  not  be  pub- 
licly acted."  In  Italy,  the  phfy  has  been  used  since  1803,  and 
forms  part  of  tlie  repertoire  of  Novelli.  Among  other  places 
Into  which  it  has  penetrated,  note  Montevideo,  South  America, 
August,  1897,  In  New  York,  we  note  on  Jan.  5,  1694,  at  the 
Berkeley  I^yceum,  Mr.  Courtney  Tliorpe  as  Oswald  and  Miss 
Ida  Good  friend  as  Mrs.  Alving,  In  1899,  at  the  Carnegie 
Lyceum,  there  prospered  an  "^  Independent  Theatre,"  furthered 
by  Mr.  Paul  K  ester,  Mr,  John  Blain  Mr  Norman  Hap  good, 
and  others.  Miss  Mary  Shaw  was  Mrs.  Alving  in  tlieir  produc- 
tion of  "  Ghosts,"  Several  minor  p  oductions  were  planned 
elsewhere.  In  1905-6,  Madame  Xaiimova,  with  Paul  OrlencfT 
vmnt  to  .New  York,  renlcd  ii  siftaVl  twiu  on  the  lower  Eai^t  Side 
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of  the  moral  rottenness  of  Captain  Alving  and  of 
the  moral  weakness  of  his  mother.  Ibsen  proves, 
therefore,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  that  Nora  was 
right  in  leaving  her  children. 

^*  My  poor  innocent  spine  must  do  penance  for  my 
father's  wild  oats,"  says  Dr.  Rank,  adding  in  a  vein 
of  grim  humour  that  it  was  too  bad,  **  especially  when 
the  luckless  spine  attacked  never  had  any  good  of 
them.''  Captain  Alving  by  his  wild  indiscretions 
with  his  serving  maid,  and  by  his  debauchery,  under- 
mines the  future  physique  of  his  son,  and  bequeathes 
to  him  certain  ungovernable  instincts  which  well-nigh 
involve  him  in  incest.  Regina  represents  the  out- 
come of  Captain  Alving's  escapade ;  she  has  inherited 
a  completely  distorted  moral  view,  and  her  nature  is 
made  up  of  the  lowest  inclinations. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  edifying  canvas,  and  Ibsen 
does  not  mean  to  have  it  so;  but  his  object  is  not  ex- 
ploitation ;  he  wishes  only  to  prove,  granting  his  un- 
scientific bungling  with  heredity,  that  Mrs.  Alving 
might  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  of  Oswald's 
mental  decay,  if  she  had  taken  her  own  initiative 
and  not  listened  to  the  conventional,  superficial  ad- 
vice of  Pastor  Manders.  Her  regeneration,  unlike 
Nora's,  arrived  too  late. 

Ibsen,  therefore,  was  setting  a  torpedo  beneath 
the  ark,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  explosion  was 

and  gave,  nmong  many  plays,  a  notable  production  of  ^  Ghosts.** 
An  article  written  by  her  on  "  Ibsen's  Women,"  for  Tim 
Independent  (New  York),  Oct.  17,  1907,  contains  the  following: 
"  I  wanted  to  play  Regina  for  my  grnduation  piece  at  the 
dramatic  school  at  Moscow,  but  they  would  not  let  me.  *  Ghosts ' 
was  at  that  time  prohibited  by  the  censor,  because  it  reflects  on 
the  Church.- 
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received  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  althouglu  as 
he  wrote  to  Hegel,  he  was  prepared  for  some  of  the 
folly  and  violence  which  came  from  the  press. 
Bjomson  and  Brandes  were  firm  in  their  support, 
the  latter  hastening  to  declare  himself  in  a  schol- 
arly review.  From  Rome  on  January  3,  1S8S,  Ibsen 
sent  him  grateful  acknowledgment. 

**  In  Norway^  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
blundering  has  in  most  cases  been  umntentionah*' 
he  wrote ;  "  and  tlie  reason  is  not  far  to  seek*  In 
that  country  a  great  many  of  the  professional  re- 
viewers arc  theologians,  more  or  less  disguised;  and 
these  gentlemen  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  unable  to  critt* 
cise  literature  rationally.  ,  .  .  The  reverend 
gentlemen  are  very  often  excellent  members  of  local 
boards;  but  they  are>  unquestionably,  our  worst 
critics." 

Here,  then,  is  Ibsen's  own  estimate  of  Pastor 
Manders.  His  next  comment  was  made  on  Janu- 
ary 6th: 

"I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  hubbubt"  he  be- 
gan; *  -  .  **  they  endeavour,"  he  continues  **  to 
make  me  responsible  for  the  opinions  which  certain 
of  the  personages  of  my  drama  express.  And  yet 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a  single  opinion,  a 
single  utterance,  which  can  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  author,  I  took  good  care  to  avoid  this,  ,  .  , 
My  intention  was  to  produce  the  impression  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  he  was  witnessing  sonii'- 
thing  real.  Now,  nothing  would  more  effectually 
prevent  such  an  impression  than  the  insertion  of  the 
author's  private  opinions  in  the  dialogue.  Do  they 
imagine  at  h^me  that  I  have  not  enough  of  the  dra* 
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matic  instinct  to  be  aware  of  this?  •  •  •  Then 
they  say  the  book  preaches  nihilism.  It  does  not. 
It  preaches  nothing  at  all.  It  merely  points  out 
that  there  is  a  ferment  of  nihilism  under  the  surface, 
at  home  as  elsewhere.  And  this  is  inevitable.  A 
Pastor  Manders  will  always  rouse  some  Mrs.  Alving 
to  revolt.  And  just  because  she  is  a  woman  she 
will,  once  she  has  begun,  go  to  great  extremes." 

While  there  was  perhaps  more  intention  in  Ibsen's 
design  than  he  would  care  to  confess,  still  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  his  letter  is  true.  He  was  not  trying 
to  circumvent  criticism;  he  was  only  claiming  for 
"Ghosts"  the  right  to  be  judged  logically.  His 
error  lay  in  the  desire  to  present  a  real  picture,  for 
by  doing  so,  he  overworked  reality,  mddng  it  re- 
pulsive. The  element  of  relief  is  wholly  lacking  in 
"  Ghosts." 

On  January  24,  1882,  Ibsen  wrote: 

"  I  was  quite  prepared  for  my  new  play  eliciting 
a  howl  from  the  camp  of  the  stagnationists,  and  I 
care  no  more  for  this  than  for  the  barking  of  a  pack 
of  chained  dogs.  But  the  alarm  which  I  have  ob- 
scrv^cd  among  the  so-called  Liberals  has  given  me 
cause  for  reflection." 

Heretofore,  Ibsen  had  been  careful  to  observe  an 
absolutely  disinterested  view  of  party  politics;  he 
refused  to  become  identified  with  either  side,  al- 
though once  before,  in  "  The  League  of  Youth,"  he 
had  held  the  Liberals  up  to  ridicule.  Now  that  they 
were  so  rampant  upon  the  subject  of  "  Ghosts,"  he 
was  once  more  concerned  literarily  with  their  so- 
called  progressive  hopes.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we 
may  note  the  germs  of  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People." 
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*'  How  about  all  th(^se  cliampions  of  liberty/'  III- 
sen  contmued*  " ,  .  .  Ig  it  only  in  the  domain 
of  politics  that  the  work  of  emancipation  is  to  be 
permitted  to  go  on  with  us?  Must  not  men's  minds 
be  emancipated  first  of  all?  Men  with  such  slave- 
eouls  as  ours  cannot  even  make  use  of  the  liberties 
they  already  possess.  Norway  is  a  free  countryp 
peopled  by  unfree  men  and  women.** 

Undoubtedly,  Ibsen  realized  that  the  play  was 
rather  daring;  he  must  have  set  himself  purposely 
to  the  task  of  removing  those  boundary  posts  of 
cometition  which  were  preventing  the  accomplish- 
nient  of  his  "third  empire,**  and  he  felt  himself  to 
have  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  was  requisite  for 
him  to  forestall  any  possible  attempt  from  men  of 
the  younger  generation  not  so  well  equipped  with 
experience*  The  opposition  called  forth  by  his  play 
only  served  to  emphasize  the  loneliness  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  more  he  contemplated  this  isolation^ 
the  more  depressed  he  became  over  the  supposed 
liberalism  of  his  country*  As  for  the  men  of  the 
party*  "  They  would  be  poor  fellows  to  man  burri- 
cades  with*** 

The  faith  Ibsen  had,  nevertheless,  in  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  protesting  stonii}  is  emphaitizetl  in 
hi*  letter  of  March  16,  1882,  to  Hegel:  **  All  the 
infirm,  decrepit  creatures  who  have  fallen  upon  the 
work,  thinking  to  crush  it,  will  themselves  be 
crushed  by  the  verdict  of  the  history  of  lilerature, 
*  •  *  The  future  belongs  to  my  book.  Those 
fellows  who  have  bellowed  so  about  it  have  na  real 
connection  with  the  life  even  of  their  own  dajy.** 

Moat  of  Ibsen's  plays  were  published  by  Uc^^ 
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around  the  holiday  season;  the  dramatist,  therefore, 
had  excellent  reason,  in  the  case  of  "  Ghosts,"  to  de- 
clare that  in  spite  of  Christmas  being  a  time  of 
peace,  for  him  it  was  most  generally  far  from  that. 
Ills  chief  worry  was  over  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
sidered more  in  the  light  of  a  pamphleteer  than  of 
a  playwright;  that,  as  he  confessed  to  Mr.  Archer, 
in  a  drama  of  five  characters  there  was  thrust  in  a 
sixth,  himself.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  be  irri- 
tated as  he  sat  in  the  caf£s  and  looked  over  the  news- 
papers from  the  North. 

Brandes  calls  the  writing  of  *^  Ghosts "  a  noble 
deed;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  it  a  poetic 
treatment  of  heredity.  Buif  the  inevitable  monotone 
of  the  piece,  its  persistent,  close,  bare  treatment  of 
the  disagreeable,  all  serve  to  give  a  harrowing  im- 
pressionJ  One  is  almost  tempted  to  question  whether 
such  investigation  is  not  better  fitted  for  the  med- 
ical profession  than  for  the  stage.  I  say  this  purely 
us  a  surface  remark,  understanding  fully  the  ideal- 
ism which  prompted  Ibsen  to  handle  so  dark  a  sub- 
ject. He  has  out-G reeked  the  Greeks  in  his  uner- 
ring unity  of  development.  He  traces  the  human 
tragedy  as  relentlessly,  yet  as  calmly  and  as  coldly, 
as  he  described  years  before  the  tragic  end  to  the 
life  of  David,  the  friend  of  Brandes. 

Let  us  look  at  the  main  outlines  of  this  "  family 
drama."  Regina  is  safely  ensconced  in  the  Alving 
household  as  a  maid;  Oswald,  a  painter  by  profes- 
sion, having  been  away  for  some  time,  has  just  re- 
lumed; the  carpenter,  Engstrand,  husband  to 
Uttui^s  mother,  is  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of 
his   wife's  transgressions;  Pastor  Manders  is  mov- 
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ing  in  the  community  with  the  proud  consciousne 
that  he  is  the  guardian  of  dptj  as  conceived  by  the 
Church  and  bj  the  State.  /  But  it  is  Mrs.  Alving 
who  represents  the  heart's  core  of  this  tragedj  of 
commonplace  souls;  in  her  we  detect  the  epitome  of 
the  life  lie.   ) 

f  Each  act  suggests  the  disclosure  of  fetid  sub- 
sfancc*  No  matter  how  Mrs*  Alving  may  have  Hed 
to  eoncea]  the  true  disgrace  of  her  husband's  life, 
n©  matter  how^  by  the  erection  of  an  orphanage  to 
his  HTemory,  the  gossips  of  society  may  have  been 
hushed  by  this  outward  show,  the  mists  rise  from  the 
depths,  well-nigh  obscuring  the  smallest   glint    of 

light.) 

Years  before,  Mrs,  Alving  had  broken  from  her 
husband  as  Nora  did  from  hers;  the  former  had 
more  physical  cause  to  do  so,  for  Alving  was  a  de* 
generate.  She  fled  to  the  Pastor's  house,  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  forcing  her  to  return  to  her 
home.  The  sentimental  feeling  that  existed  between 
them  only  series  to  show  the  shallow  complacency 
of  Manders,  Then  there  occurred  the  moral  down- 
fall  of  the  husband »  and  the  cursed  consequences 
l^ound  up  in  Regina.  Mrs.  Alving  resorts  to  the  lie 
in  order  to  protect  her  son. 

In  the  meantime,!  lifter  the  death  of  AlvJng,  bis 
widow  begins  to  awaken ;  her  reading  forces  doubt 
into  her  mind — doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  past 
actions,  and  as  to  the  future  solution.  It  is  just 
this  broadening  process  which  Manders  deplores 
when  he  comes  to  talk  over  the  details  of  the  Orphan- 
age  with  her,*     In  him  there  is  the  selfish  caleula- 

^It  is  not  necessary  to  accentuate  the  paint  which  is  oftr* 
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tion  of  a  Torvald  Helmer  and  the  pious  hypocrisy 
of  a  Rorlund. 

/By  the  manner  in  which  Manders  first  greets  Os- 
waldy  there  is  more  than  a  presentiment  that  the 
boy  is  like  his  father  in  other  ways  than  mere  out- 
ward resemblances.  In  his  conversation  there  is  a 
show  of  absolute  lack  of  any  moral  standard.  The 
way  he  talks  about  his  father  presages  ruin ;  the  in- 
consequential manner  in  which  he  discusses  free  mar- 
riage— notwithstanding  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  his  statement  that  oftentimes  these  ^*  irregular 
unions  "  are  more  stable  and  more  decent  than  some 
of  those  based  on  moral  law  and  order — is  indiosttive 
of  the  atmosphere  he  has  experienced  in  Paris.  ) 

To  his  surprise,  Manders  finds  Mrs.  Alving  in 
sympathy  with  these  views;  for  the  first  time  she 
opposes  her  opinions  to  the  clerical  narrowness  of 
the  Pastor.  During  Alving's  lifetiixie,  he  never  came 
to  their  house;  it  was  easy,  in  consequence,  to  de- 
ceive him  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  But  now 
he  is  told  the  plain  facts  about  the  dissolute  con- 
dition of  the  man.  What  about  Mrs.  Alving's  show 
of  self-will?  He  has  talked  to  her  of  her  lack  of 
endurance,  of  her  desire  to  shirk  her  responsibilities 
as  a  wife  and  a  mother.  He  has  judged  her  solely 
by  report,  as  he,  with  others  like  him,  judges  so 
many  of  the  vital  things  in  life. 

All  these  years  she  has  lived  over  a  hidden  abyss, 
rmphasised  by  Ibsen  about  the  insurance  of  the  new  buildings. 
It  is  a  theatrical  subterfuge  bound  up  in  an  attempt  to 
symbolise  the  break  of  Mrs.  Alving  from  the  false  bonds  which 
have  held  her  untU  the  very  moment  the  Orphanage,  as  the  last 
public  vestige  of  her  husbaod's  false  excellencies,  is  burned  to 
the  ground. 
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She  found  it  easy  to  keep  from  outsiders  the  true 
state  of  things^^AIving's  was  a  life  which  did  *'  aot 
bite  upon  his  reputation,"  /  The  ignominj  his  wife 
bore  solely  for  the  boj's  sake;  even  the  erection  of 
the  Orphanage  was  in  order  to  keep  the  father*s 
money  from  tainting  Oswald. 

f  At  this  moment,  in  the  next  room,  the  odours  from 
tne  stagnant  pool  rise  up*  Regina  and  Oswald  re- 
peat the  degradation  of  years  before-  In  English 
we  call  this  **  Ghosts  " ;  in  French  the  word  **  Rcve- 
nants  "  is  nearer  the  meaning,^  Here  we  note  symp- 
toms of  the  double  heredity;  here  Mrs*  Alving  is 
stricken  w^ith  the  horrible  consequences  of  tbe  lie- 

I  It  is  in  the  second  act  that  she  states  her  posi- 
tion, thereby  indicating  what  her  spiritual  side  most 
craves.  She  is  surrounded  by  evidences  of  her  ad* 
hercncc  to  law  and  order.)  She  is  an  example  of 
what  Nora's  life  might  have  been  had  Ihsen  placed 
a  Slanders  in  the  cast  of  **  A  Doll's  House/'  bit  in 
the  conventional  law^  that  does  not  avert  the  -im- 
moral Conditions  outside  of  law  that  has  done  the 
mischief.  But  her  way  to  freedom  is  beyond  Man* 
d^rs*  understanding. 

'i  Wliy  has  she  lied?  Because  of  her  superstittous 
jsm  for  duty>  the  duty  which  Manders  has  preached 
^to  her.  The  Bible  is  wrong  if  it  mean  that  a  son 
should  honour  Ins  parent  notwithstanding  he  be  a 
Chamberlain  Alving.  Is  it  right  to  foster  a  son*s 
ideals  in  the  face  of  truth?  Manders  has  blinded 
himself  to  fart ;  he  is  a  worldly  man  without  a  bit 
of  subtle  humanity  about  him ;  he  learns  of  life  sec- 
ond hand  and  quotes  by  rote  the  code  arrangrd  by 
coQvention.     He  does  not  consider  the  individuaL 
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I  Heretofore  Mrs.  Alving  has  been  timid  because 

of  her  fear  of  ghosts.  She  has  inherited  from  the 
past  ^*all  sorts  of  dead  ideas  and  lifeless  old  be- 
liefs," even  as  it  further  develops  that  Oswald,  by 
the  softening  of  his  brain,  is  reaping  the  wild  oats 
that  his  father  sowed,  j 

It  was  wrong  for  Manders  to  send  her  home  when 
she  left  Alving  that  night ;  it  was  wrong  for  her  to 
have  gone.  Her  thinking,  her  so-called  nihilism  is 
the  result  of  a  right  reaction  against  duty  and  ob- 
ligations that  are  false.  Manders  is  the  sort  of  man 
the  world  usually  calls  upon  for  spiritual  consola- 
tion. Is  it  right  to  heed  any  human  being  who  is 
as  easily  duped  as  he  is  by  the  pretensions  of  such  a 
reckless  character  as  Engstrand,  the  carpenter?  ^rs. 
Alving  knows  him  to  the  core ;  she  says :  "  I  think 
you  are,  and  will  always  be,  a  great  baby,  Manders.**  J 

Oswald's  disclosure  of  his  doom,  of  his  living 
death,  is  a  shocking  instance  of  keen  realism.  His 
worm-eaten  condition  is  another  consequence  of  his 
mother's  lie.  Not  knowing  but  that  his  father  was 
a  gentleman,  the  boy  is  racked  with  the  thought  that 
he  alone  is  responsible  for  his  condition.  Then  is 
seen  the  awful  tragedy  of  his  passion  for  Regina,  > 
the  physical  inheritance,  the  ghost  of  his  father.^ ' 
When  he,  his  mother,  and  the  girl  sit  together  sip- 
ping champagne,  the  furies  of  hell  swirl  round  them. 
I  know  of  no  triple  tragedy  in  literature  compared 
with  this;  here  we  obtain  Maeterlinck's  forces  of 
destiny  in  a  dark  room,  in  their  fullest  proportions 
and  in  their  blackest  colour. 

What  reason  does  Oswald  give  that  Regina  is  his 
only  salvation?     We  know  that  he  is  filled  with  the 
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joy  of  life;  his  paintings  show  that;  his  freedom  in 
the  outisidc  world  has  shown  that*  If  he  remain 
with  his  mother  his  instincts  might  become  warped. 
Now  she  sees  clearly  the  sequence  of  things ;  now  she 
would  tell  the  truth.  ) 
■  And  the  truth  comes  out  after  the  Orphanage!  is 


I 


rned  and  Manders  goes  ofF  with  Engstrand,  who 
has  completely  pulled  a  blind  over  his  eyes  by  a 
false  attitude  of  repentance*  If  you  would  have 
symholismf  the  burning  of  the  Orphanage  is  one 
phase  of  Chamberlain  Alving's  degeneracy,  tlie 
burning  up  of  Oswald  another;  the  forces  of  hered- 
ity cannot  be  averted  after  they  are  set  in  motion  y 

Mrs*  Alving  tells  Oswald  and  Regina  the  terri-  fl 
fy ing  truth ;  her  only  excuse  for  the  weakness  of 
her  husband  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living,  whoj  at  home  in  a  half-grown 
town,  had  no  outlet  for  this  overpowering  energy ; 
and  she,  educated  in  the  light  of  narrow  duty,  could 
not  meet  his  ^demands.  Thus  we  see  another  in- 
s^nce  of  the  undeveloped  woman*  ^ 

\  The  breaking  up  of  the  play  is  not  a  solution ;  it  ■ 
is  too  palpably  a  dissolution.  Regtna,  inheritor  of 
some  of  Alvi ng's  joie  dt  vxty  goes  out  into  the  worlds 
and  to  her  ruin;  Oswald  faces  the  flgony  of  his  dis- 
case.  The  curtain  drops  at  the  moment  night  de- 
scends upon  his  reason*  Some  believe  that  his  mut- 
tering "  The  sun,  the  sun,"  is  a  gleam  of  hope*  that 
the  truth  is  at  last  relieved  of  the  blighting  effeel 
of  the  lie.  At  what  a  cost  is  the  moral  atmosphere 
cleared!  Faguet^  like  most  of  the  French  eriticii 
who  regard  Ibsen  largely  from  the  symbolic  stand* 
point,  believer  the  sun  indicative  of  the  end  of  suf- 
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fcring,  the  deliverance  of  any  one,  or  any  society 
from  the  curse  of  **  neurasthenia."  Brandes,  how- 
ever, is  more  likely  correct,  when  he  claims  that  Os- 
wald, intent  on  asking  for  poison,  had  confused  his 
thoughts  with  what  he  saw.  It  is  a  psychological 
and  reasonable  distinction. 

(  The  originality  in  "  Ghosts  "  is  threefold :  in  con- 
struction, in  daring,  in  the  tone  it  added  to  drama.  J 
In  its  way  it  marks  an  epoch  in  stage  history,  and 
sets  a  standard  which  assures  Ibsen  a  unique  place 
as  a  technician.    But  it  is  not  **  Ghosts  "  upon  which 
his  future  reputation  as  a  poet  will  depend.     Some- 
where Richard  Hovey  declared  that  Maeterlinck  had  Y*\ 
created  a  new  shudder;  the  same  may  be  claimed  for'    *• 
Ibsen.     Yet  I  insist  upon  the  constant  iteration  of 
the  Ibsen   impulse;  a  man  who  continually  probes 
the  inner  crevices  of  conscience,  of  moral  relations,    * 
cannot  deal  with  the  gilded  crust.     What  misfor- 
tune, Ibsen  seems  to  say,  that  fair  humanity  should 
be  cursed  by  the  cankers  of  man's  own  making;  let 
us  examine  these  cankers  to  see  whether  we  cannot 
be  rid  of  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lemaitre  that  as  opposed  to 
the  lightness  of  the  French,  the  Scandinavians  up- 
set the  world  for  an  idea.  There  is  something  of 
the  pagan  force  in  Mrs.  Alving,  as  there  was  later 
in  the  character  of  Rebecca  West;  the  struggling 
to  the  surface  of  that  old  duality  which  racked  Em- 
peror Julian,  and  which  was  later  to  confront  Ros- 
mer  in  "  Rosmersholm."  Ibsen's  psychology  is, 
therefore,  profound  in  its  estimate  of  Mrs.  Alving; 
so  accurate,  indeed,  that  it  divests  her  of  some  of  the 
humanity  w!  ich  encompassed  Nora.     So  real  is  the 
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situatioti  in  "  Ghost s>"  that  the  characterization  is 
consumed  in  the  flames  of  a  consuming  scientific  fact.* 
How    weak    and    flabby    is    the   customary    moral 

liheatrical  tag  by  the  side  of  this!  Ibsen  does  not 
form  a  judgment,  as  some  critics  would  have  it :  he 

I  allows  a  species  of  modern  Fate  to  take  care  of  the 
events  whicli  demand  of  him,  as  a  conscientious  play- 
wright, a  logical  outcome.  We  instinctively  feel, 
liowever,  that  this  photographic  exposition  imposes 
upon  Ibsen  the  necessity  for  an  answer  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Mrs.  Alving's  revolt,  Boyesen  ques- 
tions whether,  in  her  attitude,  "  goodness,  in  the 
accepted  sense,  is  particularly  laudablci  and,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  preferred  to  badness/* 

The  English  press  went  off  at  a  tangent  when 
**  Ghosts  "  was  presented  at  the  London  Independ- 
ent Theatre  on  March  13,  1891;^  every  conceivable 
term  of  opprobrium  was  heaped  upon  it.  As  a 
piece  of  literature  it  is  hard  to  find  a  more  stark 
and  naked  bit  of  realism*  In  many  ways  it  has  had 
its  influence  on  the  present  dramatic  craft,  and 
most  positively  it  affected  Ibsen «  For  he  never 
again  attained  that  height  of  steel4>lue  coldness. 
It  might  almost  be  claimed  that  having  written 
**  Ghosts,*'  a  certain  feeling  of  revulsion  against  his 
own  methods  came  over  him. 

'As  F.  P.  E?ans  writes s  "  It  is  Cftlvims?«,  with  the  fimp)iu> 
sble  law  of  descent  suUsUtutrcl  for  the  tirbitfarj*  will  of  Go^^^* 

*Bee  Archer's  article  In  the  FttrinUthtl^t  ^tll-^\i  n\at» 
Slmw\^  "llie  Quintessence  of  Ibsetiism/*  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  expressions;  Aborninalile,  disgust ing,  beatiHl,  loathnacac, 
crapulous^  offensive,  scandalous^  filthy,  btusphenious,  etc.  See 
Show  &bo  in  Tht  Saturdny  H^vitxc^  JuJj  3,  iW'i  and  the  SRine 
Authtir'a  **  Dramatic  Opinions.** 
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CHAPTER   XVII  •" 

AN    ENEMY   OF    THE    PEOPLE 

The  Philistine  always  presents  a  sorry  figure;  he 
is  always  the  "  last  by  whom  the  new  is  tried  " ;  he 
is  the  chief  obstacle  to  advance;  he  is  the  chief  ^ 
enemy  of  the  reformer;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  majority. 
Therefore,  the  resounding  voices  of  disapproval  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  "  Ghosts,"  were  those 
of  the  Philistines. 

The  germs  of  each  one  of  Ibsen's  plays  may  be 
found  extending  far  back  in  his  life.  *^  An  Enemy 
of  the  People  "  was  assuredly  hastened  by  the  slan- 
der and  contumely  to  which  he  was  now  subjected. 
The  petty  personalities  which  had  been  hurled  at 
him  when  '*  Love's  Comedy  **  appeared,  came  again 
with  bitter  and  increased  sting.  Yet,  as  Ibsen  was 
accustomed  to  do,  he  reaped  strength  and  purpose 
from  the  fray. 

Many  years  before,  through  the  very  loneliness 
of  his  position  and  through  the  struggle  he  expe- 
rienced to  maintain  it,  this  solitary  "  franc  tireur 
at  the  outposts  "*  had  come  to  the  conclusion  "  that 
^e  minority  is  always  in  the  right."-  His  whole  ^ 
social  attitude  regarding  the  State  and  the  Indi- 
vidual pointed  to  thisj'  his  determination  to  hold 
aloof  from  party  design  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  attitude  of  people  towards  "  Ghosts,"  espe- 
cially the  "  so-called  Liberal  press."  Ibsen  wrote 
to  Brandes,  from  Rome  on  January  8,  1882,  con- 
cerning (^these  leaders  of  the  people  who  speak  and 
write  of  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  at  the*^ 

*Scc  Correspondence,  161. 
*Scc  Correspondence,  89, 
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same  time  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  sup- 
posed opinions  of  their  subscribers -7^ 

'^  I  receive  more  and  more  corrotoration  of  my 
conviction,"  he  continued,  **  that  there  is  something 
demoralizing  in  engaging  in  politics  and  in  joining 
parties.  It  will  never,  in  any  case,  be  possible  for 
.  me  to  join  a  party  that  has  the  majority  on  its 
side.  Bjomson  says:  *  The  majority  is  always 
right**  And  as  a  practical  politician  he  is  bound, 
I  suppose,  to  say  so.  I,  on  the  contrary,  must  of 
V  necessity  say:  'The  minority  is  always  right** 
Naturally  I  am  not  thinking  of  that  minority  of 
stagnationists  who  are  left  behind  by  the  great 
middle  party  which  with  us  is  called  Liberal;  but  I 
mean  that  minority  which  leads  the  van,  and  pushes 
on  to  points  which  the  majority  has  not  yet  reached. 
I  mean  that  man  is  right  who  has  allied  himself  most 
closelj  with  the  future.'*^ 

Here,  then»  is  the  keynote,  the  moving  spirit  for 
**  An  Enemy  of  the  People  " ;  Ibsen *s  letters  arc  full 
of  a  certain  despondency  akin  to  hopelessness;  he 
recognised  the  low  standards  at  home*  the  sluggish 
intelligence,  the  aimless  quarrel  about  liberties,  where 
it  was  Liberty  in  principle  which  the  country  needtd. 
The  majority  were  crude  in  their  ideas*  plLt>cian  in 
their  demands »  The  philosophic  view  Ibsen  took  of 
democracy  isolated  him  from  the  Liberal  party;  the 
democratic  attitude  he  assumed  toward  his  innate 
aristocratic  inclinations  cut  him  ahwf  from  the 
Conservatives.  In  the  first  act  of  "  Hosmcr^holmt*' 
where  Kroll  is  being  told  of  Ros mer's  defection,  the 
latter  speaks  of  creating  a  true  democracy  whose 
» See  Correspondence,  15S. 
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real  task  is  ^^  that  of  making  all  the  people  of  this 
country  noblemen." 

We  here  have  Ibsen's  stand  most  poignantly 
marked.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  majority  ple- 
beian? Verily,  this  lack  of  the  element  of  nobility, 
or  what  Matthew  Arnold  might  call  the  lack  of  cul- 
ture. That  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  notes  in 
his  social  doctrine  may  be  inferred  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  returns  to  it.  During  1885,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Christiania,  Ibsen  addressed  at  Drontheim 
a  body  of  workingmen,  who  gave  him  a  banner  pro- 
cession.^    In  part  he  said : 

"  Democracy  alone  cannot  solve  the  social  ques- 
tion.   An  element  of  aristocracy  needs  to  be  infused 
into  our  life.     Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  the  aristoc-    y 
racy  of  birth,  or  of  the  purse,  or  even  the  aristoc-  ^ 
racy  of  intellect.     I  mean  the  aristocracy  of  char-  ^ 
acter,  of  will,  of  mind.    That  only  can  free  us." 

Therefore,  what  chiefly  concerned  Ibsen  was  to 
realize  this  aristocracy  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
"  third  empire  " ;  inasmuch  as  he  realized  the  possi- 
bility of  this  accomplishment  among  women  and 
among  the  workingmen,  they  both  would  have  his 
support,  not  because  they  were  what  they  were,  but 
solely  because  they  were  the  classes  in  the  social  or- 
ganism needing  immediate  support. 

The  discouraging  aspect  was  the  lack  of  any  im- 
mediate signs  of  improvement.  This  only  goes  to 
show  the  immense  bravery  with  which  Ibsen  per- 
sisted in  his  determined  course.  "  They  really  do 
not   need   poetry   at   home,"   he   wrote ;    "  they   get 

'  This  was  on  June  14,  1885.    See  Brandes,  Elias,  SchlenUier, 
ecL,  voL  I,  p.  5:^4,  **  An  den  Verein  Drontheimer  Arbeiter." 
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along  so  well  with  the  Parliamentary/  Newa  ancl  the 
Lutheran  Weekly,^-  This  was  the  common  level  of 
philJstimsm.  And  bs  for  the  peasant  clttss,  he 
found  them  equally  bad  in  their  ignorance,  lacking 
in  liberalism,  wanting  in  self-sacrifice,  jealous  of 
their  rights.  The  party  of  the  **Left/*  the  Lib- 
erals, were  faint-hearted- 

We  therefore  are  made  aware  of  the  germs  for 
two  plays  in  these  views;  so  consistently  is  the  chain 
linked  from  first  to  last,  that  one  might  take  **  When 
Wc  Dead  Awaken  "  and  block  out  the  motives  in  it, 
reminiscent  of  previous  plays.  In  fact,  given  "  Pil- 
lars of  Society "  and  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
Ibsen*s  political  views,  we  might,  on  the  very  literal* 
ness  of  the  title,  build  up  "  An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple " — on  the  principle  of  Cuvier*  For  if  society 
support  such  Pillars  as  Bernick,  then  such  a  staunchn^ 
upright,  wholesome  figure  as  Stock  man  n  will  be  re- 
pudiated* 

This  play  ntight  ahuost  be  taken  as  a  replica  of 
Ibsen's  own  life,  a  dramatization  of  all  he  stood  for. 
For  years  he  had  watched  the  cesspool  of  Norwe 
gian  life;  existence  was  sorcl}^  in  need  of  a  thor- 
ough draining.^  If  anything  higher  in  existence 
I  is  to  be  striven  for,  the  muck  of  civilization  must 
I  first  be  willingly,  and  if  not  willingh%  then  forcibly, 
removed-  The  mind  must  he  canvinctd  tluit  tlie 
necesiary  step  should  be  taken  to  '^  eradicate   all 

*  Bee  Correspondence,  Ul,  Among  the  younger  plftjwrights* 
this  Idea  of  the  Drain  und  Drtilnman  hus  been  curried  out  by 
CbAfle^  Rfliin  Kennedj*  in  "Tte  Servant  in  the  Hou^/' 
Ib^n'f  sytnboHiiiii*  howifven  h  nol  fraught  witli  any  eje 
cif  the  momhxy. 
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that  gloomy  medisval  monasticism  which  narrows 
the  view  and  stupefies  the  mind.^ 

Having  abandoned  his  idea  of  an  autobiograph- 
ical account  of  himself,  Ibsen  wrote  Hegel  on 
March  16,  I88S9  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  new 
drama,  and  that  during  the  storm  of  protests  over 
*^  Ghosts "  he  had  made  good  use  of  the  comedy 
situations  •  that  struck  his  sense  of  humour.  One 
can  almost  conjure  up  his  chuckle  when  he  declared 
his  intention  of  making  a  peaceable  drama — one  to 
be  read  by  State  councillors,  rich  merchants  ^*  and 
their  ladies  "  without  unnecessary  shocl^ ! 

The  smoke  of  battle  had  an  exhilarating  effect 
upon  him;  Ibsen,  the  dramatist,  was  out  for  rec- 
reation, and  he  wrote  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time 
he  reached  Gossensass  he  was  well  on  toward  com- 
pleting the  manuscript.  By  September  9th  he  fin- 
ished his  task,  with  the  usual  regret  at  having  to 
part  with  characters  who  assumed  the  proportions 
of  reality  to  him.  In  fact,  it  is  unmistakable  the 
masquerading  Ibsen  did  in  "  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  " ;  he  threw  around  his  own  person  the  cloak 
of  outward  enthusiasm  and  recklessness;  if  any  one 
asked  him  who  was  his  model,  he  could  turn  to  Jonas 
Lie,  who  spent  a  while  with  him  in  Gossensass,  and 
call  h|ih  Doctor  Stockmann;  or  maybe,  since  he  had 
becoftie  reconciled  with  Bjomson,  he  could  draw  a 
littfe  upon  the  spontaneous  geniality  of  the  latter.* 
'According  to  the  German  editors  of  the  Correspondence,  Ib- 
Sfn  spent  the  summers  of  '76.  '77,  '78,  '82,  '83,  '84,  and  W  at  Gos- 
flrnsnss.  It  is  natural  that  the  place  should  honour  the  dramatist 
%y  having  an  **  Ibsenplats  **  and  a  tablet  on  the  house  he  occu- 
pied. See  Archer*s  quotation  from  Paulsen,  in  Introduction, 
^ol.  viii:  vii,  of  Complete  Works. 
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But  it  was  as  markedly  the  voice  of  Ibsen*  the  propa- 
gandist, speaking  in  the  fourth  act  of  *'  An  Enemy 
of  the  People/'  as  it  was  Shaw^  nlkti  Tanner,  in 
*'  Man  and  Superman,**  or  Shaw,  alms  Napoleon,  in 
"The  Man  of  Destmj."  The  difference  is  that 
Ibsen's  propagandism  was  not  out  of  place,  even 
though  it  was  lacking  in  the  brilliancy  of  Slmw's 
wit. 

Naturally  Dr.  Stockmann  and  Ibsen  would  get  on 
well.  "  We  agree  on  so  many  subjects,"  writes  the 
jocose  dramatist  to  his  publisher*  **  But  the  doctor 
h  a  more  muddle-headed  person  than  I  atn/'  he 
added  naively.  Two  characteristics  are  to  be  noted 
in  one  paragraph  of  this  letter  where  Ibsen  asks  to 
have  a  sentence  altered  in  the  play.  *'  It  probably 
occurs  on  the  second  page  of  the  forty- Uiird  sheet 
of  the  manuscript."  This  h  a  fair  eitample  of  the 
minute  care  he  paid  to  detail;  superficially  it  shows 
that  he  did  not  write  upon  single  pages  of  paper* 

Writing  to  Brandes,  September  £lst,  Ibsen  told 
him  to  expect,  when  reading  "  An  Enemy  of  the 
People,"  to  find  many  stray  opinionn  already  ex- 
pressed in  correspondence.  But  e%^en  though,  know- 
ing his  attitude  on  so  many  phases  of  social  life,  we 
might  be  able  to  forestall  the  motive  of  thi«  new 
plaVt  the  general  snap  and  vigour  of  the  action 
comes  as  a  surprise  after  the  close  depression  of 
**  Ghosts^"  and  the  skill  in  characterisation  is  won- 
derfully vital,  even  to  the  smallest  occasional  fig- 
ure* Its  originality,  in  this  respect,  is  far  above 
**  Pillars  of  Society,"  and  its  general  niovenieot  of 
plot  decidedly  more  invigoratingp  Besides  which, 
Stockmann   was   far  above  Bernick  in  naturalness 
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and  in  humanity.  The  former  is  a  real  person,  the 
latter  a  mere  figure. 

A  year  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
"  Ghosts  '*  and  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People.'*  From 
now  on,  however,  Ibsen  was  to  work  with  a  rhythmic 
regularity  that  resulted  in  a  new  play  every  two 
ycATs — a  sequence  only  broken  by  the  delay  in 
"  When  We  Dead  A  waken. •'  In  vital  incident,  his 
whole  life  was  to  be  absorbed  by  his  dramas;  pub- 
lic expectancy  exacted  it,  and  his  declining  years 
demanded  it,  in  view  of  his  self-imposed  mission. 

Following  the  example  of  "  Ghosts,'*  Hegel  issued 
an  edition  of  10,000  of  the  new  play;*  its  popularity 

*  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  new  edition  was  not 
required  before  April  98,  1897.  It  was  auspicious,  as  Ibsen 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Brandes,  that  the  latter*s  ''Second 
Impression**  should  have  appeared  close  upon  the  issuance  of 
**  An  Enemy  of  the  People.**  In  English,  note  translations  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Marx-Avding,  published  separately  in  ''The 
Camelot  Series,**  and  in  both  editions  of  Archer.  The  American 
publishers  have  not  reissued  the  former  edition  of  Archer's 
**  Ibsen,"  belieWng  that  the  new  and  revised  "  Collected  Works  " 
should  be  considered  as  the  authoritative  source.  A  French  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Ad.  Chenevi^re  and  H.  Johansen.  Italian, 
Russian,  Spanish  versions  are  noted  by  Halvorsen.  Among  the 
Germans,  see  Wilhelm  Lange,  G.  Morgenstem,  M.  von  Borch, 
I.  C.  Poestion.  Consult  Laurent  Tailhade:  "Conference  sur 
TEnnemi  du  Peuple,**  Mercare  ds  France,  1894.  The  stage 
histor}'  shows  the  popularity  of  the  piece;  it  was  performed 
at  the  Christiania  Theatre,  Jan.  IS,  1883;  Copenhagen,  March  4, 
1883,  with  Emil  Poulsen.  Consult  Lothar,  "Ibsen**  (1909),  p. 
113,  for  picture.  On  p.  106  is  given  a  portrait  of  Petersen  as 
Krogstad;  on  p.  105,  Fru  Hennings  as  Nora,  and  Poulsen  as 
Helmer.  A  series  of  pictures  on  p.  198  s1h>ws  Fru  Marie 
Ramlo  as  Nora.  A  performance  was  given  in  Stockholm,  Mardi 
3,  1883;  Berlin,  March  5,  1887  (Ostend  Theatre);  Berlin,  Aug. 
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was  instantly  recognised  throughout  Scandiniivia, 
and  the  tables  were  reversed  as  regards  Gcnuany* 
for  **  An  Enemy  of  the  People  "  was  not  given  there 
until  1884*  During  the  preparations  for  the  The- 
atre Royal  performance  in  Copenhagen,  Ibsen,  from 
Rome,  was  sending  instructions  to  Fallesen  (Corre- 
spondence, 168),  Since  the  piece  might  be  said  to 
be  lacking  in  romantic  spirit,  Ibsen  wanted  the  role 
of  Captain  Horster  to  be  played  as  a  young  man, 
and  pitched  in  a  key  **  to  suggest  the  beginning  of 
an  intimate  and  warm  friendship  between  himself 
and  Petra.*'  He  was,  moreover,  desirous  of  retain- 
ing  a  contrast  between  Horster  and  Stockman n 
which  would  accentuate  the  importance  of  "  Uic 
younger  generation*"  "The  Master  Builder"  was 
becoming  inevitable.  Moreover,  his  chief  aim  wa§  to 
accentuate  the  lifelikcness  of  the  ensemble,  **  Giv^ 
the  minor  parts  in  the  fourth  act***  he  wrote^  **  to 
capable  actors ;  the  more  figures  you  can  have  in  the 
crowd  that  are  really  characteristic  and  true  to  na- 
ture,  the  better/* 

By  the  vtr^^  fact  that  he  was  a  fighter  in  the  in- 
imo  (Lpssin^  Theatre)  J  Berlin  (Xeue»  Theatre)  March-April, 
ifl9i;  for  others,  &ce  Halvorsen*  A  London  perfortnrince  1% 
recorded  on  June  U,  1893,  Haytoarket  Theatre,  jrlven  liy 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  who  brought  the  pict'c  lo  America.  An* 
other  English  production  is  recorded  in  Manchester  on  J  «n*  ITg 
1894.  Lugn6-Poe  appeared  as  Dr.  Stiickmnnn  at  the  T^uvrc, 
Nov.  9,  1993,  and  as  «  cans<X]uence  gf  the  perforniance,  there 
were  anarchistic  riots.  In  1895,  NovcUi  added  an  ltall»in 
version  to  his  repertoire.  The  i>ropag«n<iSsit  spirit  of  I  he  piece 
has  been  used  to  advantage  by  the  Spanish  Anarciiists  oJso, 
Madame  Naximova  has  placed  Petra,  wlxKn  «hir  regards  «» 
^the  mofit  adt^anced  of  Ibsen's  wotnent  but  a  atralghtfonmrd 
cibftracter,  easy  to  act** 
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tellectual  vanguard,  Ibsen  knew  that  he  could  never 
have  the  majority  with  him;  he  must  always,  as  he 
wrote  to  Brandes  in  June,  1883,  be  ten  yeaic^.  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  majority  would  never  catch  up  with 
him.  This  is  the  stand  he  gives  to  Stockmann,  who,  j 
however  blind  to  the  small  things  in  life,  however 
forgetful  of  the  practical  things,  at  least  saw  the 
co-ordinating  elements  which  reflected  the  true 
"  spirit  of  the  time.'*  This  was  the  counterpart  of 
Ibsen. 

It  was  Kierkegaard  who  iterated  in  his  philosophy 
that  **  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  is  he  who 
stands  alone.''  Contrast  this  statement  with  Bishop 
Nicholas's  estimate  of  the  greatest  man  in  ^^  The 
Pretenders  " ;  the  difference  is  that  Ibsen's  individ- 
ualism has  become  more  pronounced  and  more  intel- 
lectual. 

But  we  may  well  ask  if  Brand  was  the  strongest 
man  when  he  stood  alone.  Take  the  following  of  an 
Ideal  relentlessly,  until  annihilation  confronts  us — 
standing  alone,  as  the  priest  did,  with  a  philosophy 
beyond  human  endurance.  Ibsen  proved  conclusively 
that  the  end  had  to  be  disastrous.  Now,  he  deals  with 
a  Brand  reduced  to  terms  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  endows  him  with  an  inscrutable  civic  sense. 
Stockmann's  isolation  is  also  the  consequence  of  de-  ^ 
feat.  The  philosophy  of  Kierkegaard  is  destroying, 
however  much  it  may  develop  the  soul. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  of  contrast,  and  in 
so  doing  we  arrive  at  a  motive  which  prompted  the 
Di-riting  of  "  The  Wild  Duck."  I  have  previously 
traced  the  repeated  appearance  of  the  disquieting  Lie 
in  Ibsen's  dramas;  each  time  it  brought  misery  in  its 
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wake ;  from  a  mere  ripple  it  disturbed  the  whole  si 
face.  In  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People "  Ibsen  very 
concluF't'elj  proves,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  small 
communit}',  that  even  if  the  Lie  flourish  under  tlie 
J  guise  of  **The  Piikrs  of  Society ,'*  the  Truth  will 
convert  the  citizen  into  *'  An  Enemy  of  the  People." 
Arrived  at  this  state  of  mind»  Ibsen  satirized  himself 
in  ''  The  Wild  Duck.'* 

The  general  development  of  the  new  play  is  ex- 
traordinary ;  there  i.s  little  of  the  theatrical  nmchinery 
left ;  but  there  is  a  boisterous  quality  in  the  dia- 
logue, nowhere  else  found  in  Ihsen,  The  method  so 
often  employed  throughout  Dickens  of  fixing  the 
vagaries  of  a  character  by  the  use  of  a  catch  phrase, 
is  here  emplo3<^ed  in  several  instances^  while  the  situ- 
ation in  which  Stock mann  slips  on  his  brother*s  in- 
signia of  office  and  turns  upon  lumi  is  fraught  with 
a  genial  spirit  of  straight  comedy. 

But  Ibsen  could  never  long  maintain  an  inconse- 
quent manner;  he  is  as  persistent  in  his  idea  as  the 
drip  of  water  from  a  running  faucet,  and  often- 
times^ as  is  to  be  particularly  noted  in  **  An  Enemy 
of  the  People,"  his  curtain  fails  on  the  last  act  with 
\  a  statement  that  he  intends  as  the  crux  of  the  whole 
argimient,  '*  Pillars  of  Society "  proclaims  that 
Truth  and  Freedom  are  the  fundamental  founda- 
tions of  civic  life,  while  here  Stockmann  utters  his 
slogan  about  the  strongest  man. 

The  whole  plot  hbiges  on  the  question  of  the  Doc- 
tor's discovery  that  the  *'  Baths,"  wliich  are  the 
mainstay  and  future  hope  of  the  httle  town  in  which 
he  lives,  are  naught  but  poisonous  whitcd-sepulchrejs. 
The  moral  status  of  the  place  is  the  same  as  that  in 
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"  Pillars  of  Society  ** ;  in  fact,  Ibsen  carries  over  the 
characters  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  plays.  Ror- 
lund  holds  forth  in  the  school  with  his  silly  beliefs; 
Stensgard  has  previously  realized  some  of  his  polit- 
ical ambitions;  Aslaksen,  the  printer,  one  of  those 
mortals  lukewarm  ahd  hypocritical  under  the  guise 
of  moderation,  moves  on  the  scene  with  the  same 
cringing  manner. 

The  Burgomaster  happens  to  be  Stockmann*s 
brother,  an  official  of  the  kind  that  always  calls  forth  ^ 
from  Ibsen  the  full  vent  of  his  satire.  "  The  fine 
spirit  of  mutual  tolerance ''  that  he  speaks  of,  is  the 
kind  usually  underlying  the  shallow*  surface  of  an 
average  community.  Therefore,  with  this  spirit  on 
one  side,  and  the  honest  determination  on  the  other, 
the  struggle  that  ensues  between  the  two  brothers  is 
representative  of  the  Ibsen  clash. 

As  an  official  of  the  "  Baths,'*  Stockmann  is  sup- 
posed to  recant  his  accusations,  but  he  refuses  to  do 
so.  There  is  hypocrisy  everywhere  in  town;  Petra 
finds  it  in  the  school  and  in  the  home,  her  father  is 
made  to  feel  its  presence  in  the  civic  life.  At  first  he  > 
is  surrounded  by  the  liberal  press,  which  promises^ 
him  support;  the  editors  even  go  further  and  dis- 
cover that  the  town,  as  well  as  the  "  Baths,'*  is  rot- 
ting in  its  municipal  life,  the  chief  object  being  on 
their  part  to  explode  the  tradition  of  official  infalli- 
bility, to  demand  a  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
to  uproot  the  worship  of  authority.  Even  Aslaksen 
promises  what  he  calls  the  backing  of  the  **'  compact 
majority." 

Then  the  Burgomaster  confronts  his  brother  and 
shows  his  dishonesty  by  declaring  that  the  Doctor's 
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discovery  must  be  kept  back  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  though  the  infection  of  the  "  Baths  " 
was  originally  due  to  the  foolhardy  action  of  the 
officials,  they  now  hesitate  over  the  expense  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
which  they  know  woidd  fall  heavily  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  individual  members  of  the  Board.  Through 
the  skilful  manceuvrlng  of  **  officialdom,"  the  public 
press  is  eventually  led  to  believe  by  the  Burgomaster 
that  the  brunt  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  town. 

Whatever  the  consequences,  Stockmann  knows  for 
a  fact  that  the  *'  Baths  "  are  poisonous,  and  he  is 
determined  to  live  up  to  his  convictioiis  that  the  pub- 
lic must  be  dealt  with  honestly  and  squarely ;  as  a 
citizen  his  duty  is  to  communicate  his  discovery 
forthwith  to  the  community*  To  the  winds  with  the 
old  recognised  ideas,  to  the  winds  with  the  exploded 
theory  that  an  official  has  no  right  to  individual  con- 
viction! He  does  not  care  what  the  technical  and 
economic  dangers  are;  they  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  menace  confronting  the  town  in  other  ways. 

Dn  Stockmann,  impetuous  and  headstrong  though 
he  be,  will  not  stand  by  and  see  gain  come  lo  the 
people  through  traffic  in  filth;  if  the  town  flourish 
on  the  "  Baths  '*  in  their  present  condition^  then  it 
flourishes  on  a  lie*  The  Burgomaster  in  impertur* 
bable  manner  shows  Ins  officiousness;  his  one  object 
IS  to  have  liis  brother  contradict  the  rumours.  He 
appeals  to  Mrs.  Stockmann,  who  lias  conservative 
beliefs,  but  naught  can  overcome  the  deter minfit ion 
of  the  Doctor  to  stick  to  right  and  truth.  He  iloe% 
sOt  even  when  he  flnds  himself  discharged,  his  daugli- 
ter  losing  her  school  position^  his  house  staned  4ml 
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himself  branded  as  the  enemy  of  society,  when  in 
truth  he  would,  save  it.  He  will  do  what  is  right,  so 
that  when  his  sons  are  grown  they  may  inherit  the 
full  spirit  of  true  men. 

The  Doctor  is  further  inspired  in  his  inscrutable 
course  by  the  cowardly  action  of  the  press;  Ibsen 
is  particularly  relentless  about  the  weak-livered  edi- 
tors. At  first  believing  fully  in  the  support  of  the 
liberal  papers,  Stockmann  sends  them  a  rousing  ar- 
ticle about  the  "  Baths " ;  they  become  so  enthusi- 
astic over  his  disclosures  that  they  determine  to  smite 
the  very  foundations  of  their  corrupt  society;  it  is 
not  only  the  **  Baths  "  which  need  cleansing !  They 
turn  deaf  ears  to  Aslaksen,  the  man  who  carries 
moderation  to  cowardly  excess.  And,  after  all,  what 
is  the  moderation?  In  substance,  Aslaksen  is  willing 
to  attack  the  Government,  for  that  does  society  no 
harm ;  but  he  is  a  slave  to  local  authority,  simply  be- 
cause it  involves  the  question  of  self-interest. 

On  this  foundation,  it  is  easy  to  detect  an  element 
of  weakness  in  the  so-called  liberal-minded  editors, 
and  Petra  soon  has  this  fact  brought  to  her  regard 
with  full  force.  She  comes  to  Hovstad,  the  editor, 
refusing  to  translate  a  certain  English  novel  for 
him  (has  any  commentator  ventured  to  locate  what 
novel?),  since  it  has  certain  false  standards  of  di- 
vine justice,  for  which  neither  she,  nor,  as  she  be- 
lieves, the  paper  will  stand.  Not  only  does  Hovstad 
show  that  the  editorial  policy  is  forced  to  be  pallia- 
tive in  some  of  its  views,  but  he  also  convinces  her, 
by  accident,  that  his  interest  in  her  father  is  solely 
his  interest  in  her.  Ibsen's  women  are  not  made  of' 
flabby  stuff — that  is,  not  since  he  freed  himself  from 
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the  romantic  cloak,  Petra  believes  tenaciously  in  the 
bravery  of  her  father;  beside  it  Hovstad  appears 
small  with  his  opinions  prompted  by  self-interest! 

Then  comes  the  Burgomaster  to  call  upon  the 
Press ;  he  slips  in  the  back  way  and  soon  grasps  the 
situation  as  regards  his  brotlier's  article*  So  he 
plays  his  trump  card  about  the  expense  that  would 
devolve  upon  the  public  in  case  the  "  Baths "  were 
remediedp  Self-interest  here  enters  to  change  the 
course  of  things.  The  pockets  of  the  Liberals  are 
touched,  and  the  editors  decide  to  relinquish  the 
Doctor's  paper  in  favour  of  the  Burgomaster's  ar- 
ticle, giving  the  facts  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  have  them  given. 

Suddenly  the  Burgomaster  is  forced  to  hide  in  an 
anteroom,  for  the  figure  of  the  Doctor  looms  up  in 
the  distance.  Now  it  is  that  Stockmann  suspectm 
aomething  brewing;  he  sees  the  hesitancy  on  the 
faces  of  the  editors  when  he  inquires  about  the  prciofs 
for  his  irticle:  he  sees  it  in  their  general  l)earing» 
when  he  is  followed  by  his  wife,  beseeching  him  to 
act  in  moderation  for  the  sake  of  his  family;  he 
knows  it  definitely  when  he  discovers  his  brotherV 
cap  and  cane*  The  farce  element  is  strong  in  the 
scene  between  the  Burgomaster  and  the  Doctor — but 
it  immediately  changes >  when  the  latter  realizes  how 
he  has  been  side-tracked.  Neither  he  nor  the  truth 
can  be  crushed.  Wliat  does  it  matter  if  every  one 
refuse  to  print  his  article,  he  will  read  it  at  a 
meeting ;  he  will  proclaim  it  from  the  housetops : 
will  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

This  is  what  he  proceeds  to  do :  at  the  mns^  meef^ 
ing,  however,  he  is  confronted  by  an  unexp*  rt^d 
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deal.  So  skilfuUy  has  the  Burgomaster  laid  his 
schemes,  that  with  his  parliamentary  juggling,  he 
not  only  forces  Aslaksen*s  election  as  chairman,  but 
likewise  marshals  events  so  that  a  vote  is  taken 
prohibiting  the  Doctor  from  speaking  about  the 
^^  Baths "  at  all.  In  conciliatory  tones  Aslaksen 
says :  **  I,  too,  am  in  favour  of  self-government  by 
the  people,  if  only  it  doesn't  cost  the  ratepayers  too 
much.''  Even  the  papers  must  be  cautious,  for,  as 
Hovstad  declares,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  work 
in  harmony  with  his  readers ! 

Stockmann  turns  the  table.  The  '*  Baths,"  he 
says,  are  a  mere  bagatelle,  an  insignificant  item 
compared  with  his  larger  discovery.  What  are  the 
poisoned  water-works  beside  the  rancid  sources  of 
spiritual  life  upon  which  society  is  based?  His  illu- 
sions are  gone — he  sees  **  the  colossal  stupidity  of 
the  authorities  "  blocking  the  path  of  the  free  man ; 
his  brother  Peter,  he  publicly  declares,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. These  respected  dignitaries  are  relics  of  the 
old  order  which  is  surely  at  the  point  of  death;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  feared.  In  thundering  tones  the 
Doctor,  alias  Ibsen,  says :  ^  The  most  dangerous  foe 
to  truth  and  freedom  in  our  midst  is  .the  compact 
majority." 

The  consternation  created  by  this  attack  does  not 
disconcert  the  good  old  Doctor;  he  withstands  all 
contradictory  interruptions.  What  the  majority 
has,  he  avers,  is  might,  not  right;  they  are  narrow- 
chested,  lacking  in  pulsating  red  blood.  Stockmann 
well-nigh  quotes  from  Ibsen's  letters,  so  near  is  his 
speech  to  the  opinions  sent  in  communications  to 
Brandes.    The  men  who  stand  for  truth,  stand  alone ; 
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a  normally  constituted  truth  lives  tweotj  years,  am 
then  must  be  modified^  Thick  and  fast  his  aphorisms 
fall  upon  the  asitounded  g*dhering;  he  would  rather 
see  his  native  town  in  ruin  than  flourishing  on  a  lie? 
He  declares^  iu  fact,  that  he  is  a  revolutionist  in  the 
sense  thai  he  is  in  revolt  against  the  accepted  lie 
"  that  truth  belongs  exclusively  to  the  niajoritjr." 

In  reading  this  fourth  act  of  "  An  Enemy  of  the 
People,"  one  is  kc*enly  reminded  of  the  wit  in  Shair*s 
"  Maxims  for  Revolutionists/^  There  is  one  saying 
in  the  latter  that  aptly  applies  here :  **  Democracy 
substitutes  election  by  the  incompetent  many  for 
appointment  by  the  corrupt  few*"  Such  shafts  of 
wit  and  truth  emanate  also  from  Dr.  Stoclonattn, 
"Truths  are  by  no  means  the  wiry  Melhuselalis 
some  people  think  thein*"  he  says,  adding  quickly 
that  "  all  tliese  majority-truths  are  like  last  year*s 
salt  pork." 

What  IS  the  majority,  he  questions,  but  the  devil's 
own?  Their  truths  are  marrowless,  and  do  they  ex- 
pect society  to  exist  upon  such  an  antique  rubbish 
heap?  The  old  Doctor — Ibsen  was  now  fifty-four 
— has  the  vigour  of  a  boy,  and  he  likewise  reflects 
the  natural  aristocratic  tendencies  of  his  creator,  to 
be  so  prominently  accentuated  in  the  character  of 
Rosmcr.  The  intellectual  few^  not  the  ignorant  uiasH^ 
are  the  ones  who  count;  the  mass  b  so  much  raw 
material  to  be  fashiof^ed  into  a  people.  The  mi* 
nority  are  the  cultivated*  the  majority  the  unculti- 
vatedj  elements  in  society-  *'  Do  you  think  thtf  brain  i 
of  the  poodle  isn*t  very  differently  developed  from  ■ 
that  of  the  mongrel?  **  he  queries.  He  does  not  tfiran 
by  connnon  people,  Uie  lower  classes,  any  mon? 
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those  at  the  summit  of  society;  he  means  those  in 
whom  "  the  commonness  still  lingers,'*  those  who  have 
not  worked  their  way  up  "  to  spiritual  distinction.'' 
His  brother  Peter  is  such  a  man. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  this  speech  are 
seen  in  the  disordered  condition  of  the  Doctor's 
study,  which  is  the  scene  for  the  last  act — broken 
windows,  scattered  stones  and  the  like.  Truly,  as 
the  old  gentleman  says,  when  he  discovers  a  rent  in 
his  clothes,  **  A  man  should  never  put  on  his  best 
trousers  when  he  goes  out  to  battle  for  freedom  and 
truth."  The  people  who  fall  away  from  him  are 
those  who  dare  not  do  otherwise;  they  are  slaves  to 
party,  they  are  not  friends  of  freedom.  At  first 
Stockmann  is  inclined  to  leave  it  all  and  to  go  to 
America;  he  will  let  them  wallow  in  their  pig-sty  if 
they  can  thus  without  compunction  stone  a  patriot. 
He  is  in  a  mood  for  defining  everything.  "  A  party," 
he  says,  *^  is  like  a  sausage  machine ;  it  grinds  all 
the  brains  together  in  one  mash,  and  that's  why  we 
see  nothing  but  porridge-heads  and  pulp-heads  all 
around."  Do  you  remember  the  Mayor's  injunction 
to  Brand  about  currying  his  whole  flock  with  the 
same  comb.'^  Ibsen^i^the  Individualist,  cannot  be  hid- 
den under  a  bushel. 

Even  to  the  last,  Stockmann  is  firm  in  his  bearing 
toward  the  Burgomaster,  yet  Ibsen  is  not  so  lack- 
ing in  his  human  estimate  as  to  make  him  immov- 
able. With  wonderful  skill  in  sketching  he  intro- 
duces the  old  figure  of  Mrs.  Stockmann's  adoptive 
father,  whose  money  is  eventually  to  be  left  to  his 
family,  but  whose  tannery  is  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  evil  befalling  the  ^^  Baths."     Toward  the  end 
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Morten  Kiil  announces  that  most  of  his  small  for 
tune  is  tied  up  in  *'  Bath  *'  shares;  that  if  the  attack 
on  sanitation  is  continued  by  the  Doctoj:,  the  value 
of  these  holdings  will  depredate,  will  dwindle  to 
nothing.  For  once  only  does  Stockmann  hesitate, 
7  bethinking  him  that  may  he  an  antidote  might  relieve 
the  situation  after  all.  In  like  manner  Brand  once 
hesitated  regarding  spiritual  compromise* 

But  in  the  endi  when  the  Doctor  sees  how  the  souls 
'of  these  petty  citizens  veer  from  moment  to  momenl, 
he  determines  to  remain  in  the  field  of  battle  and 
I  fight.  What  is  it  Stockmann  shall  fight?  Firsts  he 
wishes  to  convince  the  people  that  **  the  Liberals  are 
the  craftiest  foes  that  free  men  have  to  face  '* ;  sec- 
ond, "  that  party  programmes  wring  the  necks  of  all 
young  and  living  truths '' ;  and^  finally,  "  that  con- 
siderations of  expediency  turn  justice  and  moralit^^ 
upside  down."  He  will  open  a  school  and  train  the 
younger  generation  to  contiaue  the  work  of  emanei^  ■ 
pation  after  him. 

The  play  thus  ends  sharply  and  suddenly :  there  ia 
no  rounding  out  of  individual  aims;  there  is  no  love 
element  to  linger  upon ;  there  is  oo  decrease  in  en- 
ergy. What  saves  it  from  being  merely  an  esposi- 
^  tion  of  Ibsen's  opinion  is  the  characterisation,  which 
\%  dealt  with  minutely;  the  cameo  sketches  are  in- 
stinct with  warmth  and  individuality. 

It  is  surprising  that  '*  An  Enemy  of  the  People  *' 
IS  not  better  known  to  the  stage  \\\  America;  in  its 
social  attitude  it  is  significantly  close  to  conditions 
in  tliis  country;  its  general  energy  is  akin  to  our 
national  activity.  In  fact,  Ibsen  may  be  said  to 
liave  depended  on  his  i§trength»  both  in  idea  and  in 
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character,  through  this  accentuation  of  attitude. 
Even  Pctra,  epitome  of  feminine  frankness  and 
courage,  is  thus  portrayed,  not  by  any  psycholog- 
ical subtlety,  but  by  firm  strokes,  dependent  on  the 
manner  in  which  she  responds  to  outward  demands 
made  upon  her.  She  is  the  continuation  of  Lona, 
with  the  spirit  of  youthfulness  breathed  into  her. 
Hilda,  in  **  The  Master  Builder,"  is  to  be  much  like 
this  in  substance,  only,  when  she  makes  her  appear- 
ance, Ibsen  will  have  dealt  with  the  subtle  femininity 
of  Rebecca  West  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  read  symbolism 
into  everything  termed  "  modem  drama,''  we  might 
record  here  a  lurking  suspicion  that  Ibsen  was  try- 
ing hard  to  invest  **  An  Enemy  of  the  People  '*  with 
some  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  symbol.  It  is 
straining  a  point  to  range  Hedda  Gabler  by  the  side 
of  her  pistol  and  call  the  latter  a  sign  of  her  char- 
acter; it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reason  sensibly, 
however  picturesquely,  on  the  theory  of  Nora  and 
the  open  door !  Only  when  we  are  dealing  With  thor- 
oughly apparent  things  like  the  poisoned  ^^  Baths  '* 
and  the  poisoned  sources  of  society,  can  we  stretch  a 
point  in  favour  of  the  symbol.  For  while  it  is  excit- 
ing to  trace  hidden  meanings,  it  is  dangerous,  inas- 
much as,  when  extravagantly  used,  they  distort  vision. 

There  is  strikingly  evident  an  element  of  debate  in  \ 
this  drama — more  so  than  in  any  other  of  Ibsen's; 
a  broad  view  of  life  is  here  struggling  in  a  local  at- 
mosphere, which  bases  its  evidence  of  material  im- 
provement on  a  family's  relish  of  roast  beef,  that 
the  Burgomaster  considers  extravagant;  even  as  in 
"  Hedda  Gabler,'*  the  heroine's  plebeian  tastes  are 
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seen  in  her  ambition  to  ride  in  a  carriage  of  her 
own.  Ibsen's  art,  however,  forces  the  reader  to  take 
each  character  upon  his  individual  worth,  which  is 
either  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  general  thesis 
of  the  drama.  His  characters  primarily  stand  out 
^  in  connection  with  certain  fundamental  principles ; 
in  themselves,  spiritually,  they  do  not  irradiate  hu- 
manity in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare;  they  are 
nearer  akin  to  Moli^re. 

Barring  a  few  excesses  in  the  exuberance  of  Doc- 
tor Stockmann,  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  is  a 
poignant  rejoinder  to  those  liberal  voices  raised  in 
protest  against  "  Ghosts." 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

IBSEN    THE    FEMINIST 

For  the  sake  of  proper  grouping  it  is  necessary 
to  change  the  order  of  the  Ibsen  plays  that  follow. 
We  might  take  them  in  their  regular  succession,  and 
find,  as  we  have  found  heretofore,  how  closely  the 
links  connect  the  idea  of  one  with  the  other.  But 
Ibsen's  play-writing  could  be  likened  to  a  case  of 
literary  atavism;  once  he  had  used  an  incident,  or 
suggested  a  motive,  he  almost  always  either  ampli-i 
ficd  it  in  a  later  drama,  or  applied  it  to  the  condi-f 
tions  of  modem  life. 

Wc  have  already  reached  some  conception  of  Ib- 
sen's ripening  viewpoint  as  regards  women — how  it 
changed  from  a  conception  of  romantic  weakness^ 
and  dependence  and  sacrifice  to  a  declaration  of 
rights.  There  are  two  of  his  characters,  however, 
who  are  even  more  intensive  in  respect  to  the  femi- 
nine traits  than  either  Nora  or  Mrs.  Alving.  The 
deeper  penetration  which  developed  in  him  appears 
to  have  demanded  an  additional  quality  to  his  tech- 
nique— the  infusion  of  a  subtle  influence  by  which  the 
past  life  is  made  active  in  the  present.  This  new 
force  is  to  be  seen  both  in  ^  Rosmersholm ''  and  in^ 
'*  Hedda  Gablcr." 

By  following  the  plays  in  their  succession,  how- 
ever, we  are  impressed  with  the  consistency  and  pro- 
gressive surety  of  Ibsen's  ideas.  We  did  not  quite 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer 
Gynt  '*  until  we  had  reached  the  import  of  "  Em- 
peror and  Galilean  " ;  the  latter  does  not  seem  quite 
so  close  to  the  spirit  of  modem  times  until  we  are 
shown  its  influence  working  in  contemporary  char- 
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acteri,  as  in  "  Rosmersholm.*'  A  consideration  of 
**  The  Wild  Duck  '*  aft^r  "An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple" would  have  driven  home  the  danger  of  impos- 
ing one's  ideals  upon  people  not  prepared  for  them, 
a  proposition  carried  ov^r,  to  a  limited  extent,  into 
**  Rosmersholm,"  which  drama  in  its  turn  shows  de- 
cided indications  of  a  reaction  against  the  stark  and 
naked  realism  of  "Ghosts*'  and  the  mattcr-of-fact- 
ness  of  "  Pillars  of  Society  "  and  **  An  Enemy  of 
the  People*"  It  is  the  return  of  the  poet  to  the  realm 
of  poetry  through  the  niediuni  of  symbolisni—^lig^ht 
use  of  wiiich  has  already  been  noted  in  "  Brand " 
and  **  Peer  Gynt/* 

Yet*  concise  though  he  may  have  been  in  tech- 
nique, and  in  the  almost  ruthless  manner  in  which  he 
followed  consequences,  Ibsen «  as  a  dramatist,  was 
distinctly  subject  to  vagaries;  he  allowed  certain 
reckless  elements  to  creep  into  his  plays,  betokening 
a  quality  of  mind  which  was  anything  but  scientific 
— one  might  almost  deem  it  fantasy — but  one  would 
be  correct  in  identifying  it  with  a  romantic  gro- 
tesquencss.  Ulric  Brendel  in  "  Rosmersholm,"  the 
Rat  Wife  in  **  Little  Eyolf,'*  and  a  Stranger  in  *'  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,"  are  all  indicative  of  this  traiL 

But  we  are  justified  in  grouping  the  plays  differ- 
ently, so  as  to  emphasize  those  dominant  traits  in 
the  development  of  Henrik  Ibsen  which  will  best  show 
him  in  full  proportions.  So  far  we  have  attemptrd 
to  unfold  all  those  equalities  wliieh  characterise  him 
as  a  dramatist,  and  tlie  remaining  points  fall«  to  our 
r  view,  definitely  under  three  heads*  A  new  pliAse  of 
the  feminine  is  to  be  seen  in  "  Rosmeri$holm  **  and 
**  Hcdda  Gablcr" — in   which  women   are  devdoped 
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from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the  outside:  in 
which  conditions  are  imposed  upon  them  or  im- 
'  pressed  upon  them  spiritually  and  temperamentally, 
rather  than  socially.  Society  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  Rebecca  West;  her  reaction  is  due  to  her  in- 
dividual growth. 

The  second  grouping  deals  with  Ibsen*s  use  of  the 
symbol — a  dangerous  characteristic  for  a  poet  to 
employ,  and  one  in  which  he  was  least  skilful  when 
he  set  out  conscientiously  to  introduce  it  into  his 
plays;  it  was  an  element  of  artistic  weakness  in 
him ;  as  a  separate  element,  woven  into  a  segment  of 
cvery-day  life,  it  became  too  apparent  an  effort  to 
adopt  again  the  poetry  of  his  first  period.  In  no 
way  can  we  believe  that  by  symbolism  Ibsen  ever 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  literalness  of  ^^  An  Enemy  of 
the  People  "  and  the  scientific  analysis  of  **  Ghosts,** 
with  the  fantastic  imagery  of  "  Peer  Gynt  **  or  the  . 
noble  poetry  of  "  The  Pretenders.** 

Finally,  there  is  the  gathering  of  strength  in 
"  The  Master  Builder,**  in  whicb  the  symbol  loses 
some  of  its  obscuration  by  reason  of  its  philosophic 
value;  followed  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  surety 
through  "  John  Gabriel  Borkman  **  and  "  When  We 
Dead  Awaken.**  And  by  the  very  fact  that  in  his 
^^  Epilogue  **  Ibsen  tried  to  gather  together  the 
threads  of  his  life  work,  the  more  easily  are  we  able, 
in  the  light  of  what  he  had  done  before,  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  wherein  lay  the  causes  of  his  strength 
and  of  his  weakness. 

In  the  order  of  composition  the  plays  run  as  follows : 

The  Wild  Duck— 1884. 

Rosmersholm — 1886. 
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The  Lady  from  the  Sea— 1888, 

Hedda  Gabler— 1890. 

The  Master  Builder— 1892. 

Little  Ejolf— 1894. 

John  Gabriel  Borkman — 1896. 

When  Wc  Dead  Awaken— 1899- 

In  DccembcFi  1881,  Mr,  William  Archer  first  met 
Ibsen  at  the  Scandinavian  Club  in  Home*  There 
CHine  before  him  an  tindcrsizcd  man,  with  broail 
shoulders,  who,  as  he  walked*  bent  from  his  waist  oti 
account  of  his  poor  ej^esight.  His  head  was  large, 
his  body  stock ily  built  and  clad  in  a  long  black 
frock  coatf  with  its  broad  lapels,  and  its  little  knot 
of  red  ribbon  J  as  an  indication  of  his  liking  for  deco- 
rations; from  behind  his  gold- rimmed  spectacles  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  pierced  everything  that  came  within 
the  field  of  view.  The  popular  conception  Mr. 
Archer*  had  previously  received  of  the  dramatist^n 
bearishnesst  faded  before  a  decided  tone  af  *'  cere-  ■ 
monious,  old-world  courtesy."  Ibsen's  chief  source 
of  contact  with  people  or  things  outside  of  himself 
came  from  close  observation.  Wliile  in  Monicli  and 
in  Rome  he  spent  much  time  reading  his  new?,  pa  per 
as  he  sat  by  the  window  of  the  cafe^  occasion  all}' 
looking  up  to  follow  some  passer-by  or  to  emit  a  lersc 
answer  to  a  stray  question. 

Arthur  Sjmons  writes:  "The  rhythm  of  a  play 
of  Shakespeare  speaks  to  the  blood  like  w*iiic  or 
musk.  .  •  ♦  But  the  rhythm  of  a  play  of  lb* 
sen  is  like  that  of  a  diagram  of  Euclid;  it  is  the 
rhythm  of  logic,  and  it  produces  in  us  the  purely 

'Sec  **  Ibsen   as   I    Knew   Hira,'*  WiUitni   An!iwr.     B 
8!ia^l97,  July,  1900, 
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mental  exaltation  of  a  problem  solved.''  It  is  this 
very  contemplation  of  questions  which  required  some 
psychological  sequence,  and  some  semblance  of  sci- 
entific explanation,  which  drew  Ibsen  so  irretriev- 
ably away  from  poetry.  He  felt  it  himself,  and 
many  letters  in  his  correspondence  for  188S  indicate 
how  wide  was  the  gap  between  his  manipulation  of 
the  two  forms  of  expression.  In  the  Fall  of  that 
year  some  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  planning 
ahead  for  Sigurd ;  having  received  his  legal  training 
in  Rome,  the  latter  was  open  to  an  appointment  for 
a  diplomatic  position,  provided  he  became  natu- 
ralized. But  this  his  father  was  loath  for  him  to  do, 
knowing  full  well  all  that  it  meant  to  cut  aloof  from 
one's  country;  therefore  the  appeal  in  his  son's  be- 
half was  as  much  to  preserve  his  Norwegian  citizen- 
ship as  to  settle  him  pecuniarily. 

During  the  winter  Ibsen  kept  much  to  himself, 
reading  quite  a  little  of  the  current  literature  mailed 
to  him  by  Hegel.  In  March,  1884,  he,  together  with 
Bjornson,  attached  his  name  to  an  address  to  the 
Storthing  relative  to  the  passage  of  a  Married  Wom- 
an's Property  Bill,  but  not  until  1888  was  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue 
brought  to  a  close. 

A  letter  to  Bjornson,  dated  from  Rome,  March  28, 
1884,  shows  that  political  irritation  in  Ibsen  which 
was  to  become  so  emphasized  when  he  next  visited 
Norway.  He  was  a  pagan  as  far  as  politics  were 
concerned;  he  did  not  believe  much  in  the  theoretical 
reforms  which  were  talked  about;  the  immediate 
need  of  the  nation  was  practical,  and  to  that  end, 
he  wanted  to  see  a  wide  extension  of  tlie  suflTragr, 
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improvement  of  the  legal  status  of  the  woman ^  and 
the  cutting  of  edacation  alwjf  from  the  old  methods 
of  medieval  ism,  Ibsen  thus  foresiiw,  indeed  fore- 
castle what  later  actually  was  acconiplislied  hy  the 
Government.  Even  in  the  question  of  parties,!  lie  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  applj  his  theory  of  the 
*'  third  empire*"  For  between  the  Right  and  the 
Left,  he  would  have  a  Centre  party,  technically  called 
**  The  Motlerate/* 

By  June  S5^  1884,  he  had  completed  the  first 
sketch  of  "  A  Wild  Duck,'*  and  was  planning  to  go 
to  G  OS  sen  suss,  where  he  intended  to  finish  it,  Ti>- 
ward  the  close  of  the  summer,  so  thoroughly  liad  the 
old  cordial  feeling  with  Bjornson  returned,  that  Ib- 
sen paid  him  a  short  visit  at  Schwarz,  only  a  few 
hours'  ride  from  Gossensas§,  About  September  S0th 
there  was  proposed  to  him  the  possibility  of  return- 
ing to  the  management  of  a  Norwegian  theatre,  and 
it  was  a  temptation,  for  Ibsen  was  a  barn  theatre 
director.  It  had  occurred  to  him  often  that  prob* 
ably  his  duty  was  to  return  to  Christiania  and 
further  the  theatrical  cause  with  his  own  strong 
initiative;  but  to  do  this  he  would  have  to  sacrifice 
fiomething  of  his  pecuniary  gain,  since  his  literary 
work  would  in  consequence  suffer.  He  would  give 
himself  another  year  to  think  it  all  over;  but  to  re- 
linquish any  gain,  unless  it  was  made  up  to  him  by 
governmental  grant,  appeared  preposterous.  This 
grant  would  not  be  too  much  for  politicians  to  vote 
for  the  authors  in  Norway  who  were  so  unfeignetUy 
and  so  persistently  "  awakening  men*s  minds/*  This 
restles!*ness  foreshadows  Ibsen's  attitude  when  be  did 
turn  liomeward. 
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^  What  I  feel  is  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  write 
freely  and  frankly  and  unreservedly  there/*  he  said*; 
"...  When,  ten  years  ago,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  I  sailed  up  the  Fjord,  I  felt  a  weight 
settling  down  on  my  breast,  a  feeling  of  actual 
physical  oppression.  ...  I  was  not  myself 
under  the  gaze  of  all  those  cold,  uncompromising 
Norwegian  eyes  at  the  windows  and  in  the  streets.*' 

As  for  the  theatre  situation,  he  denied  all  rumours 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  accept  the  directorship, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  in  emphatic  terms  his 
belief  that  the  State  and  Municipality  should  raise 
the  status  of  the  playhouse  from  its  present  feeble- 
ness. 

In  April,  1885,  he  was  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  travelling  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  order  to 
plan  out  his  new  play;  he  was  about  to  leave  Rome 
for  good,  and  was  debating  whether  he  should  not 
take  another  year  in  Germany;  this  step  would  at 
least  bring  him  nearer  home,  and  then,  probably,  he 
would  the  better  accomplish  his  idea  of  purchasing 
a  villa  near  Christiania,  where,  cut  off  from  every- 
body, he  might  devote  his  entire  time  to  work.  There 
he  could  have  a  continual  glimpse  of  the  sea;  there, 
likewise,  he  might  attempt  another  play  in  poetic 
form,  for  he  often  declared  that  he  should  like  his 
last  piece  to  be  in  that  medium. 

The  influence  of  party  politics  was  felt  in  every 
direction;  as  it  permeated  the  theatre  situation  and 
the  literary  situation,  so  it  likewise  became  involved 
in  personal  considerations.  This  Ibsen  found  to  be 
the  case  when  he  left  in  June,  1885,  for  his  second 
trip  to  Norway;  much  hollow  rhetoric  was  resorted 
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to  by  the  politicians,  and  questions  relating  to  tKe 
extent  of  the  king's  power  to  veto  consumed  the  at- 
tention over  and  above  more  important  topics.  The 
very  nobility  which  Ibsen  was  most  anxious  to  in- 
fuse, was  further  away^  and  discussions  fell  into  petty 
innuendoes.  All  these  elements  served  to  disappoint 
and  irritate  the  visitor ;  and  that  is  probably  why* 
when  he  came  to  address  the  Trondhjera  working- 
men,'  he  laid  such  stress  upon  that  desire  for  noble- 
ness which  entered  so  markedly  into  "  Rosmersholm," 
He  emphatically  declared  that  everywhere  it  seemed 
the  land  was  peopled,  **  not  by  two  miUion  human 
beings,  but  by  tw^o  million  cats  and  dogs.'* 

The  desire  of  the  Norwegians  to  force  fbsen  into 
declaring  his  preference  for  a  party,  came  well-nigh 
involving  him  in  a  disagreeable  experience,  during 
which  a  demonstration  against  him  was  made  by  the 
Norwegian  students  of  the  Right  or  Conservative 
faction*  The  ill-feeling  was  caused  by  Ibsen's  re- 
fusal to  receive  a  torchlight  procession  planned  in 
his  honour  by  the  Student's  Union;  in  fact,  he  had 
also  declined  to  receive  the  Workmen's  AssociatioQ 
for  fear  of  being  misunderstood;  but  his  motives 
were  distortedj  and,  because  he  tried  to  be  a  little 
facet  ious,  his  actions  were  misinterpreted.  The  Lib* 
erals  assumed  that  by  this  dispute  Ibsen  was  evi- 
dently declaring  himself  for  the  **  Left,*'  no  one 
seeing  that  he  was  really  exerting  every  effort  to 

'  The  speech  in  Branded,  Elias,  Selilenther  ed.,  voL  U  p.  SBL, 
For  a  dificussiari  of  the  political  [|uaiTela,  see  Archer's  iiltrodye- 
tion  to  **  RoKmersltolmn."  p.  i%  (condcns^etl  f  nuti  nn  article^ 
Fortnightly  Rnmew^  ScpL,  IS^).  The  battle  ended  In  4  libefll 
victory. 
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escape  entanglement  of  any  sort.^  The  very  fact 
that  the  argument  continued  for  some  time  is  indica- 
tive of  the  small-mindedness  of  the  people,  but  lb- 
'sen  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  large  mass 
meeting  of  students  favourable  to  him  was  held  on 
October  16th.  In  this  demonstration  he  witnessed 
"  a  confirmation  of  a  hope  which  I  have  never  re- 
linquished— ^the  hope  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  of  Norway,  and  of  Europe  generally,  are 
really  in  league  with  the  struggling,  clarifying,  ever- 
progressive  life-forces  in  the  domains  of  science,  art, 
and  literature." 

On  February  14,  1886,  Ibsen  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Count  Carl  Snoilsky,  whom  he  styled  Scandinavia's 
^^  greatest  living  lyric  poet,"  announcing  that  he 
was  busily  engaged  on  his  new  drama,^  ^^  for  which 

'  See  Correspondence,  188. 

'  **  Rosmersholm  **  was  published  on  November  23,  1886,  in  an 
edition  of  SfiOO.  An  English  translation  was  made  by  Louis 
N.  Parlcer  (1889);  one  by  Charles  Archer  (1891).  In  French 
by  M.  Prosor;  in  German  by  M.  v.  Borch  (1887);  by  A.  Zinck 
(1887) ;  by  Ernst  Brausewetter  (1890) ;  by  J.  Engeroff  (1893). 
See  Ninsteenth  Century,  96  :  954  (1889— W.  Frewen);  30  :958 
(1891— H.  A.  Kennedy) ;  Fortnightly,  51  :  118  (1889— E. 
Gosse);  '«L*Ann6e  litt^raire  de  1891**  (P.  Ginisty).  See 
musical  settings  by  Richard  Strauss  (1896).  Among  the  many 
parodies  mentioned  by  Halvorsen,  see  Anstey  Guthrie*s  '*  The 
Pocket  Ibsen**  (1895).  Among  the  theatre  performances,  note: 
Bergen,  January  17,  1887;  Christiania  Theatre,  April  19,  1887 
(Constance  Bruun  as  Rebecca).  In  Denmark,  performances 
were  given  by  Lindberg,  November  98,  1887.  The  play  reached 
Germany  through  Augsburg,  April  6,  1887;  Berlin,  May  5, 
1BS7;  Vienna,  May  4,  1893;  Hamburg,  April,  1898;  Stuttgart, 
Oct  94,  1896;  Munich,  May  4,  1893.  English  productions: 
VandcfTille  llieatre,  London,  February  93,  1891,  with  F.  R. 
I  and  Fknrence  Fan*;  Opera  Comique,  June  9,  1893,  with 
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I  made  careful  studies  during  my  visit  to  Nnrmy 
last  summer."  He  had  little  to  interrupt  him,  for 
Sigurd  was  settled  and  ready  to  sail  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.J  where  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  attaches  at 
the  Legation.  Later  on  in  the  month  Ihsen  wa& 
writing  to  Director  Fallesen  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
claiming  that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  play 
being  completed  before  the  autumn;  but  instead,  he 
was  offered  '*  Love's  Comedy  "  and  *'  Ghosts,"  the 
latter  having  by  now  won  its  way  suiBciently  for  lb* 
sen  to  make  t!ie  proposal.  But  "  Ghosts  "  was  des- 
tined to  be  lield  back  from  Copenhagen  until  1903, 

In  this  same  month,  Ibsen  was  discussing  Jfeger*^ 
desire  to  write  a  biography,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
how  carefully  the  fonner  treasured  the  small  details 
about  himself >  a  letter  of  February  25,  1886*  enu- 
merates the  numerous  photographs  and  busts  made 
of  him  during  the  years.  At  first  Ibsen  was  inclinetl 
to  eye  suspiciously  tlie  data  gathered  by  J^ger,  iti*  fl 
asmuch  as  the  latter  had  not  at  first  applied  to  him 
personally  for  assistance,  but  later  he  had  occasion 
to  alter  his  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  fl 
noticeable  how  anxious  Ibsen  was  to  have  a  new  biog- 

Ijtwls  Waller  and  Elizabeth  Robins.  According  to  Arclwrr  nii4 
Halvorsetit  Austin  Fryers  produced  at  the  Globe  Thenttie  a 
prologue  to  "  Eosatcrsholm  "  called  "  Bcata,'"  London,  IH'^i, 

At  rCEuvre,  in  Paris,  the  piny  was  given  on  Ocloln*r  i, 
IS03>  and  was  brought  to  London  in  1895.  The  tdle  of  Rcbc€«i 
waa  very  effectlfely  played  by  Eleonora  Duse*  In  New  Vork. 
It  was  fit«t  given  on  March  ^,  1904,  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
by  a  company  known  m  the  Century  Players,  including 
Florence  Kahn;  during  the  season  of  l»OT-»,  Mrs.  Fijke»  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  New  York,  addoi  the  play  to  her  repviiQifi. 
Consult  I^thar,  Brandcsi,  and  Jieger. 
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raphy  of  himself ,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  sixtieth 
birthday  was  approaching. 

After  a  silence  of  more  than  a  year  he  wrote  to 
Brandes  on  November  10,  1886)  less  than  a  fort- 
night before  ^^  Rosmersholm  "  was  published ;  he 
speaks  of  having  been  "  tormented  "  by  a  play ;  this 
was  probably  due  to  distracting  thoughts  still  cling- 
ing to  him  of  his  trip  to  Norway.  **  I  had  to  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  whole,"  he  said, 
^^  and  draw  my  conclusions  before  I  could  think  of 
transforming  the  experiences  into  fiction." 

All  during  the  writing  of  ^^  Rosmersholm "  his 
mind  was  intent  on  the  weak  character  of  the  Lib- 
erals; some  may  regard  his  criticism  as  a  hopeless 
view  of  the  situation,  but  that  was  far  from  the 
actual  case ;  his  one  thought  was  that  ^^  All  this 
crude  immaturity  may  some  day  clarify  into  both 
the  substance  and  the  outward  form  of  genuine  civili- 
zation." But  his  fear  was  that  Norway  did  not  care, 
nor  did  she  have  much  force  within  her  to  accomplish 
reforms  of  permanent  worth. 

Early  in  1887  he  left  Munich  to  attend  certain 
productions  of  "  Ghosts  "  in  Berlin,  where  he  was 
honoured  and  feted  despite  the  determined  stand 
taken  by  the  authorities  against  his  play.  The  op- 
position was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  reali- 
zation that  "  Ghosts  "  had  "  become  a  burning  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  question  in  Germany."  Further 
decorations  were  bestowed  upon  him. 

After  the  appearance  of  "  Rosmersholm,"  it  was 
read  before  a  debating  club  in  Christiania,  a  clear 
indication  of  how  seriously  Norwegians  took  their 
literary  matters;  and  afterwards  a  letter  of  thanks 


was  written  Ibsen.  In  turn  he  sent  a  letter  to  tlic 
chairman  in  which,  while  he  confessed  he  saw  in 
*'  Rosmersholni "  '*  the  call  to  work/*  he  recognised 

f^n  it  above  all  else  *'  the  struggle  which  all  serious- 
minded  human  beings  have  to  wage  with  themselves 
in  order  to  bring  their  hves  into  harmony  with  tlieir 

I  convictions.**  In  the  case  of  Rosmer  this  ii  wo/are 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  Rebecca. 

Y"  Clearljj  to  Ibsen's  way  of  tliinking,  the  whole  coil- 
fiict  of  the  piece  lay  in  the  eircum^tanee  that  **  the 
different  spiritual  functions  do  not  develop  evenly" 
and  abreast  of  each  other  in  any  one  human  being,  ^ 
The  instinct  of  acquisition  hurries  on  from  gain  to  ■ 
gain*  The  moral  consciousness^ — what  we  call  con- 
science-^is,  on  the  other  hand^  very  conservaliv^e.  It 
has  its  deep   roots  in  tradition  and  the  past   gen* 

I  eraUy/' 

' —  The  interest  in  *'  Rosmersholm  **  is  purely  psycho- 
logical, and  for  that  reason  its  understanding  re- 
quires careful  following,  even  when  externali2e<l  on 
the  stage.  That  English  scribe  who,  in  an  a^klwl  ^ 
prologue,  tried  to  explain  the  incidents  leading  up  f 
to  the  first  act  of  the  pla}',  was  only  attempting  to 
take  away  from  the  close  demand  whlcli  Ibsen  maktst 
upon  the  attention.  The  characters  develop  by  slow 
change,  not  by  any  striking  exfcerior  scene.  Tlw^ 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  dialogue  have  to  be  fo- 
cussed  by  the  reader  upon  the  active  conscience  of 
Rosmer  and  the  awakened  spirit  of  Rebecca.  The 
one  who  profits  by  the  freedom  of  the  situation  if 
the  woman,  who  in  the  beginning  enters*  the  conser- 
vative  house  of  Hosmershohn  afi  an  adventurea<i|  and 
in  the  end  leaves  it  in  a  fur  different  temper* 
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With  a  broader  and  coarser  brush  Pinero  took  a 
woman  of  the  Iris  type,  and  wilfully  dragged  her  to 
destruction,  intent  on  watching  the  outcome.  It 
was  a  melodramatist's  absorption  in  a  species  of 
vivisection.  Ibsen,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the 
method  of  philosophy;  each  sentence  is  like  a  live 
wire,  bridging  the  past  with  the  present;  we  feel  in- 
stinctively the  inborn  nobility  of  Rosmer,  bred  of  a 
line  of  Conservatives,  upon  whom  the  community 
bases  its  idea  of  right  and  wrong;  Rebecca  throbs 
with  that  nervous  jealousy  which  is  evidence  of  the 
unconscious  struggle  taking  place  between  the  wild 
pagan  or  ultra-radical  elements  within  her.  The 
drama  deals  with  the  dual  conflict  which  Ibsen  wished 
always  to  show  was  occurring  in  nature — the  "  Em- 
peror and  Galilean  "  struggle  leading  to  the  ^^  third 
empire."  ^^ 

Take  a  man  of  Rosmer's  training  and  free  him  | 
suddenly  of  the  traditional  harness;  persuade  him 
that  the  unrestricted  intercourse  between  himself  and 
Rebecca  is  fraught  with  purity,  and  he  is  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  deceive  himself,  in  his  innocence,  that  the 
world  is  ill-bred  to  think  scandal  and  plebeian  to 
sling  mud.  But  with  the  traditions  of  generations 
behind  him,  once  disturb  that  idea  of  innocence, — as 
Kroll,  representative  of  conventional  morality  and 
narrow-mindedness,  did  when  he  revealed  to  Rosmer 
why  Beata  went  the  way  of  the  mill-dam, — and  all 
I   Rebecca's  efforts  at  emancipation  have  been  in  vain. 

Take  a  woman  of  Rebecca's  inclinations;  through 
her  passion  for  Rosmer,  have  her  force  Beata  to  kill 
herself,  thereby  freeing  Rosmer  of  one  barrier,  one 
hindrance  to  his  progress;  have  her  train  him  in 
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mental    bearing    to    the    appreciation    of    advancc^dl 
ideas — such  an  individual  has  no  scruples,  either  ail 
to  the  means  bj  which  an  end  is  accomplished,  or  a«i 
to  the  cons&equences,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  of 
her  desire*    But  take  that  same  woman,  and  have  her  ■ 
subtly  changed  in  spirit  by  the  conventional  nobility  V 
of  the  Rosmer  tradition — her  passion  turned  to  real 
love,  her  nature  awakened  to  its  better  possibilities, 
- — and  she  is  no  longer  the  epitome  of  emancipation^ 
t  her  weapons  of  defence  are  taken  from  her. 

Kroll  is  such  a  man  as  Ibson  found  the  aver 
citizen  on  his  return  to  Norway,  one  who  believed! 
that  opposition  to  a  way  of  thinking  should  mean 
onslaught  upon  character;  he  follows  blindly  the  tm- 
ditional  dictates  of  society ;  he  fights  by  any  means 
whatever  defection  there  may  be«    On  the  other  hand, 
Mortensgard,  who,  in  his  past^  has  been  ostrHcizetl^ 
for  very  much  the  same  indiscretion  as  was  oecurrin| 
betw^een   Rosmer  and  Rebecca,  has  arrived  at   that] 
stage  of  a  conventional  liberalism,  where  he  realizef  | 
that  his  party  needs  some  of  the  Christian  nobility 
that  Rosmer's   family   name  can   supply.     That  h 
why,  when  he   is  told   of  the  hitter's  apOFitasy,   he 
wishes  to  keep  silent  whatever  gossip  migiit  (& 
that  nobility  which  they  so  much  desire. 

The  setting  of  '*  Rosmersholm  *'  is,  there  fore,  cc 
monplace— with  tlie  same  atmosphere  by  which 
sen  is  popularly  known;  it  is  the  inner  life  of  the 
piece  that  is  different.     According  to  Mr  Archer,^ 
the  mere  crust  was  supplied  to  Ibsen  in  variouji  direc- 
tiont*     First,  about  tlie  time  the  drama  was  formu- 
lating,   a    Swedish    nobleman    of    Rosnit^r's    bearings 
married  to  an  unsympathetic  wife,  was  drawn  to  & 
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female  relative,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
them  called  forth  venomous  attacks  from  the  press. 
A'^cording  to  another  source,  Rebecca  was  built  upon 
the  model  of  a  young  woman  who  committed  suicide, 
in  the  effort  to  stir  up  the  intellect  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  wildly  imagined  to  be  in  need  of  this  sac- 
rifice. Still  another  authority  suggests  that  the 
conception  of  Ulric  Brendel  was  founded  upon  a 
character  met  by  Ibsen  in  Italy,  who  held  the  opin- 
ion that  true  works  of  genius  were  never  committed 
to  paper.  But  does  it  not  strike  one  as  of  little  im- 
portance where  the  crust  was  moulded?  From  now 
on  there  is  a  critical  effort  to  "  locate  '*  Ibsen  in  ex- 
ternal happenings;  these  should  be  recorded  as  a 
matter  of  personal  history,  but  as  a  matter  of  en- 
lightening interpretation  they  are  of  little  value. 

The  play  is  neither  wholly  matter-of-fact,  nor  pre- 
dominantly theoretical;  the  civic  element  is  strong, 
but  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a  deep  vein  of  passion. 
The  equation  is  represented  on  one  side  by  Rosmer, 
product  of  an  established  household,  almost  with  pa- 
triarchal ideas;  on  the  other  by  Rebecca,  in  whom 
the  desire  for  lust  is  strongest.  Had  Rosmer  been 
born  to  lead  men,  Rebecca's  call  to  his  ambition 
might  have  resulted  in  his  accomplishing  what  he  had 
planned  to  do  with  humanity.  But  they  both  became 
unner^'ed  by  the  development  of  new  traits  within 
each  of  them ;  and  she,  suddenly  realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  sacrifice,  and  he,  the  necessity  for  expiation, 
they  go  to  their  death  the  way  Beata  went,  following 
in  name,  if  not  in  execution,  the  Catholic  demand. 
The  play  is  thus  a  life  of  transforming  souls  in  which 
pagan  and  Christian  elements  are  seeking  to  min- 
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II   gle,    and   in   which    botJi    elements    become    greallr 

LaJtercd. 

I  This  is  not  a  play  of  much  visible  intrigue.  Wlien 
the  first  act  begins  Rebecca  West,  subtle,  crtifiy  and 
lustful,  lias  in  one  way  accomplialied  her  m  ill ;  she  has 
wormed  herself  into  RosraershoUnj  she  has  driven 
Rosmer'#  wife  to  suicide,  she  has  well-nigh  mastered 
the  situation.  Her  scheme  works  up  to  a  point  she 
herself  had  not  counted  upon — that  is,  the  deepening 
change  in  her  own  spirit;  nor  had  she  ealcuUti^d 
rightly  in  her  dealings  with  the  Rosmer  conscience, 
once  it  was  made  clear  by  Kroll  how  the  world  in 
^  general  would  regard  the  iBtimate  associations  be- 
I  tween  an  emancipated  woman  and  a  freethinker* 
When  that  spirit  of  innocence  deserts  the  man,  his 
inherited  prejudices  stir  within  him,  and  Rebecca's 
plan  falls  like  a  palace  built  of  cards. 

The  forces  in  "  Rosmersholni "  are  more  elusive 
.than  those  in  ^^  Ghosts.'*  There  one  had  m  dc^nitc 
cause  for  the  cataclysm,  but  here  it  permeates  the 
whole  fabric ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  fabric  itself.  We  have 
an  opposition  of  forces—a  new  life  against  an  old 
life — a  new  order  of  morals  against  the  old  order* 
Rosmer  says  to  the  Pastor :  **  You  do  not  belie%^e  that 
purity  of  mind  is  to  be  found  among  the  unbelieving 
and  the  emancipated?  You  do  not  believe  that  mor* 
ality  may  be  an  instinctive  law  of  their  nature?  " 
And  Kroirs  direct  answer  to  this  is :  *^  I  Irnve  na  great 
faith  in  the  morality  that  is  not  founded  on  the  teacb- 
ings  of  the  Church." 

Ibsen's  wonderful  poise  in  this  drama  is  felt 
throughout ;  each  side  is  dealt  with  carefully  and 
exactly^  witli  Bne  shadings;   ^ucht  for  instaneej   as 
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make  us  feel  a  certain  respect  for  the  ultra-conser- 
vatism of  Kroll,  and  a  decided  contempt  for  the  cal- 
culating liberalism  of  Mortensg&rd.  It  is  also  real- 
ized, to  a  wonderful  degree,  in  the  active  influence  of 
Beata  throughout  the  scenes — ^an  influence  which,  in 
one  respect,  prevents  Rebecca  from  marrying  Ros- 
mcr,  pointing  clearly  to  her  fear  of  possible  ghosts; 
and  which,  in  another,  gives  a  certain  noble  tinge  to 
the  suicide  in  the  end,  even  though  I  cannot  see  why 
they  could  not  have  existed  in  wedlock  just  as  well, 
being  true  to  their  wills  and  to  their  inheritance. 

However,  Rosmer's  constitution  was  not  fitted  to 
radical    initiative ;    he    was    not    one    to    transform  \ 
thought  into  action;  he  was  not  fitted  to  create  the  I 
true  democracy  which  involved  the  task  of  making  I 
all  the  people  noblemen.    Let  us  recognise  in  his  de- 
sire a  certain  striving  for  the  "  third  empire,"  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  rouse  people ;  and  when  the  play 
closes,  the  only  one  he  has  altered  has  been  Rebecca, 
and  in  her  he  has  only  infused  his  inherited  traits.  | 
There  is  a  true  bearing  of  courtesy  in  Rosmer,  but 
Kroll  is  keen  in  the  knowledge  of  his  strength,  for 
the  last  heir  to  the  old  estate  known  as  Rosmersholm 
has  not  the  endurance  to  stand  alone,  nor  has  he  the 
moral  bravery  to  bear  any  blot  on  the  traditional 
escutcheon. 

Magda,  of  the  Sudermann  drama,  says  to  the 
Pastor,  **  To  become  greater  than  one's  sins  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  purity  you  preach,"  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  the  famous  shawl  speech  found  in  *^  Can- 
dida." This  is  the  Ibsen  influence  on  the  younger 
Grerman  playwright,  who  further  reflects  the  Norwe- 
gian's individualism  in  such  a  speech  as  that  made 
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bj  Magda:  '*  I  am  myself,  and  througn  myself  I  hnve 
become  what  I  am."  Rebecca  West  becomes  ennobled 
in  spite  of  herself;  Rosmer  remains  conservative  in 
spite  of  hmiself :  each  unconsciously  influences  the 
other,  drifting  into  love  through  an  irresistible  force 
of  attraction*  Rebecca  has  something  in  her  of 
Hiordis,  and  something  of  Hedda  Gable r;  she  hns 
the  wild  thirst  for  life,  the  longing  for  position ;  but 
her  efforts  to  control  life  are  fraught  with  n  deHnite 
purpose.  She  sends  Beat^  to  her  death  ivith  the  oit* 
ject  of  clearing  Rosmer's  path,  jet  she  did  not  cal- 
culate that  the  dead  could  live  as  this  one  docs ;  Hedda 
Gablcr  gives  Lovborg  the  pistol  just  because  tiiere 
was  fascination  for  her  in  feeling  that  a  human  being 
was  in  her  grasp* 

The  Rosmers  are  a  typical  Ibsen  family ;  Beata 
was  cursed  to  remain  childless;  Rosmer  neither 
laughed  nor  smiled;  the  niill-raee  was  ever  present 
from  the  sitting-room  window.  There  is  the  mark 
of  illegitimacy  upon  Rebecca— a  fact  marvellously 
drawn  out  by  stage  technique  in  the  confession  scene. 
It  is  a  tainted  atmosphere,  yet  despite  it,  a  large 
optimism  pulses  near  the  surface,  which  nevertheleflu 
has  to  be  thought  out  before  it  is  grasped— which 
1ms  to  be  associated  with  ^*Emperof  and  Galilean  '* 
before  its  spiritual  meauiug  is  understood*  A  French 
critic  has  written  :*  ^*  Je  n'en  connais  aticutie  qui 
montre  avce  plus  de  clart^  •  •  .  les  rapporti 
eternels  de  IVimc  individuetle  nvec  les  conllits  gii 
raux,  rL'troite  dupendance  de  nos  actes  pri^ti  el 
opinions  qui  s'agitcnt  autour  de  nous.** 

^  I'^doiiard  Flotl  on  "  ha  Mort  tT  lbs<fii,**  L0  Carr^tp&m^mtt 
June  10,  IfWS,  vol  2^,  pp,  8i5-i55,     LE^<^J>«nt  jiHirl*-  1 
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**  Rosmersholm  **  accentuates  the  old  theory  of 
Christianity  killing  the  joy  of  life  by  the  restraint 
it  demands  upon  the  passions;  it  indicates-  Ibsen's 
evolutionary  plan  whereby  the  best  will  ultimately 
predominate  provided  development  is  not  one-sided. 
He  is  an  insatiable  seeker  after  truth,  a  determined 
unmasker  of  lies.  A  hasty  estimate  of  the  characters 
involved  might  lead  one  to  say  that  Rebecca  was 
driven  to  suicide  because  of  shame,  because,  if  one 
wishes  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  pathological  issue,  as 
must  be  done  in  the  instance  of  Hedda  Gabler,  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  meet  the  consequences  of  her 
old  self.  Fear  had  already  chastened  her;  it  never 
chastened  Hedda;  she  used  her  feminine  instincts  to 
lure,  but  with  them  was  mingled  a  physical  aversion 
for  the  action  of  natural  laws  upon  herself. 

Since  the  outcome  of  the  argument  in  ^'  Rosmers- 
holm "  is  that  the  claims  of  tradition  cannot  be 
ignored,  we  must  infer  that  Ibsen  was  far  from  being 
an  iconoclast.  A  change  must  be  effected,  but  not 
by  absolute  severance  from  the  past ;  one  must  argue 
out  the  dangers  to  be  faced,  the  tried  institutions  to 
be  relinquished.  Ibsen,  however,  has  always  near  him 
some  of  the  old  theological  demands.  They  are  no 
half-way  measures;  just  as  Brand  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  each  human  being  nearest  and 
dearest,  so  Rosmer,  in  order  to  restore  his  faith  in 
Rebecca,  demands  of  her  life  itself  as  expiation. 
Beata  died  as  evidence  of  her  blind  love  for  him; 
Rebecca  must  die,  too,  in  order  to  restore  his  inno- 
cence. In  her  determination,  in  his  following  after, 
we  have  no  inscrutable  laws,  but  the  example  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  sitting  in  judgment  upon  themselves. 
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"  Whj  should  we  care  what  all  those  people  think  !  ^ 
exclaims  Rebecca ;  "  we  know*  in  our  hearts  that  we 
are  blameless.**  But  Ibsen  is  not  a  believer  io  the 
proposition  that  we  are  a  moral  law  within  our 4 
selves,  that  we  may  will  freely  without  having  that 
will  opposed  by  a  higher  law  of  previous  endowment* 
The  taint  upon  their  relationship  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  their  relationship.  By  hold* 
ing  to  it,  Rosmcr*s  life  work  can  never  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  And  to  the  end  of  the  play 
Rebecca  is  estimated  by  Kroll  in  terms  of  her  pas- 
sion and  not  in  terms  of  her  love, 
y  Ibsen's  women  have  moments  when  they  act  by  the 
ice-cold  calmness  of  resolution;  sometimes  it  is  cour- 
age which  makes  them  face  the  consequences^  at 
other  times  it  is  an  aimless  groping  for  a  point  of 
resL  When  Rebecca  exclaims  to  Rosmer  that  her 
reasons  for  hounding  Beata  to  her  death  lay  in  her 
desire  to  "  take  my  share  in  the  life  of  the  new  era 
that  was  dawning,  with  all  its  new  ideas,**  she  does 
not  ring  true.  There  is  weakness  and  strength  in 
both  characters;  that  is  why  they  are  saved  from 
being  theoretical  puppets.  As  for  Rosmer,  he  has 
tlie  high  desire  of  a  Brands  with  probably  more  of 
the  nobility  of  character,  but  he  also  has  something 
of  the  wavering  will  of  Peer  Gyni  without  the  acti%"- 
ity  of  imagination.  The  fantasy  of  **  Rosmers- 
holm  "  rests  in  the  scene,  and  in  the  symbol  which  b 
subservient  to  the  idea. 

What  is  the  effect  of  tlie  Rosmer  view  of  life?    II 
ennobles,  according  to  Rebecca,  but   it  kill«  happi- 
ness.   If  the  man  has  a  doubt  created  by  the  wowu 
then  it  rests  with  her  to  dispel  it.    The  Roim 
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of  life  exacts  expiation  of  sin ;  it  also  demands  sac-  / 
rifice.     So  that  in  the  end  their  mutual  annihilation 
is,  in  a  way,  a  victory,  a  true  welding  of  souls  in  a 
spiritual  marriage. 

The  catastrophe  is  described  in  a  flash  by  Madam 
Helseth,  the  housekeeper.  Curiously,  the  final  scene 
was  "  cut "  by  Mrs.  Fiske  after  the  first  perform- 
ance, making  the  conclusion  incomplete,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  the  destruction  has  actually 
occurred.  Mrs.  Fiske  furthermore  gave  a  modem 
and  rich  setting  to  Rosmer's  study,  arguing  that 
there  was  already  too  much  gloom  to  the  content  of 
the  play.  But  though  it  may  be  dark,  it  is  vital; 
more  than  that,  it  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the 
spiritual  states  rather  than  with  the  external  pic- 
turesqueness.  The  characters  are  never  once  re- 
lieved of  the  strain  of  tense  thought. 

In  London,  during  1891,  *^  Rosmersholm ''  met 
with  as  much  opposition  as  **  A  Doll's  House " ; 
critics  called  it  contemptible,  and  it  m  a  very  dis- 
agreeable handling  of  sacred  relations.  Ibsen  has 
now  become  so  used  to  view  life  from  one  side  of  the 
crystal  that  it  reduces  all  his  later  dramas  to  a 
monotone;  he  even  invented  a  special  technique  for 
this  view,  which  exalts  the  plebeian  types  (which  are 
the  Ibsen  types)  to  the  larger  realm  of  his  idea.  In 
"*'  Rosmersholm  "  we  are  placed  nearer  the  souls  of 
men  and  women  than  in  any  of  the  plays  previous 
to  it ;  it  is  more  individual  than  ^^  A  Doll's  House," 
and  more  subtle  than  ''  Ghosts  " ;  yet,  like  ''  Ghosts," 
it  htm  similar  Greek  forces  shaping  and  actuating 
it.  Ill  fact»  ma  Mme  of  the  earlier  dramas  possessed 
■ry  called  **  the  well-made  "  plot. 
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so  here  we  might  erect  an  iDternal  niaehinerj  which, 
by  the  bareness  of  the  expresscdt  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  unexpressed, 

Ibsen,  therefore,  as  a  feminist*  is  better  seen  in 
Rebecca  West  than  in  Nora;  but  perhaps  is  best 
seen  in  Hedda  Gabler,  Unfortunately  for  ttie  stage 
and  for  literature  generally,  the  modem  concep- 
tion  of  the  word  ^*  subtlety  "  has  bceome  distorted 
— its  meaning  too  often  rests  upon  impurity ;  that 
is  its  distinctive  colour.  A  school  has  sprung  up 
in  the  name  of  Ibsen  which  might  be  termed  the 
apothecary  dramatists;  to  them  there  iseenis  to  be  no 
chenncal  in  a  pure  state*  Tiicir  art  demanda  either 
the  semblance  of  sensuous  hair-splitting,  or  the  beau- 
tiful crust  of  femininity  waiting  to  be  filled  with  dis- 
torted humanity*  Unfortunately  Ibsen  worked  for 
his  optimism  through  this  atmosphere  of  perpetual 
problems ;  he  knew  nothing  of  statuesque  insipidity 
— he  does  not  depict  any  woman  whose  home  means 
peace;  his  happy  moments  are  in  the  dramas  he  did 
not  writct  yet  there  is  little  suggestion  of  despair  in 
his  workp 

Ih»en*s  feminine  types  are  not  normal;  they  are 
too  individual  to  be  representative.  In  actuality , 
undiluted,  unrelieved,  they  do  not  exist,  except  where 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  carrying  Ibsen  ideas.  A 
certain  mystery  exists  in  most  people's  minds  about 
the  Ibsen  type  of  woman;  they  know  she  is  not  all 
quite  true,  and  their  conclusions  rest  on  the  basis  of 
not  understanding  quite  why  she  h  not  all  fal»c. 
What  Ibsen,  the  feminist,  has  done  is  to  infuse  an 
element  of  strength  into  our  fictional  and  drama^ 
turgical  heroines ;  what  we  require  now,  therefc 
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a  *^  third  woman  "  with  some  of  the  Ibsen  initiative 
and  much  more  of  the  sensible  woman's  tenderness 
and  grace.  When  we  witness  the  superficial  frail- 
ties in  stage  heroines — indiscretions  that  stir  the 
social  surface,  but  never  seem  to  affect  the  soul — ^the 
tendency  for  most  of  us  is  to  shake  our  heads  and 
smile  approval,  believing  that  the  sting  is  quite  true 
of  our  neighbour,  yet  absolutely  false  as  regards 
ourselves.  But  the  Ibsen  drama  carries  the  direct 
appeal :  *^  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  " 

If  Ibsen  dealt  with  the  sordid  and  base  simply  to 
flaunt  them  in  our  faces,  the  argument  against  his 
moral  significance  would  be  justifiable.  The  fault 
with  his  feminine  portrayals  is  that  they  are  some- 
times too  intensive  for  the  mind  and  the  eye  to  fol- 
low in  active  unfolding;  they  are  neurasthenic,  cere- 
bral figures  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
and  social  fermentation.  Ibsen  paints — not  to  ex- 
press contour,  but  rather  to  create  the  impression 
of  life  pulsing  beneath.  It  is  as  though  the  soul 
were  slipped  from  its  sheath  and  all  its  sexual 
stamina  laid  bare.  This  is  felt  still  more  in  ^  Hedda 
Gabler  "  than  in  "  Rosmersholm." 

Ibsen  now  found  himself  the  centre  of  unprece- 
dented popularity;  not  only  were  the  Scandinavian 
countries  drawing  their  chief  literary  sustenance 
from  him,  but  he  was  the  most  prominent  figure, 
even  considering  Bjornson,  in  Norway.  Through- 
out the  Grerman  states  most  of  his  plays  were  eitlier 
being  produced  or  being  widely  read,  and  in  the  case 
of  '   ~  Uer,"   an   English   translation  was 
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made  direct  from  the  origin al  proof-sheets,  and  the 
play  published  simultaneously  in  England,  America, 
and  Scandinavia. 

On  his  sixtieth  birthday  he  received  telegrams  of 
congratulation,  but  perhaps  the  highest  evidences  of 
his  power  came  from  Sweden,  a  country  which  rec- 
ognised in  him  a  recreator  of  their  sense  of  life* 
During  September,  1887,  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  familiarly  seen  on  the  streets  in  a  frock  coat, 
which  was  further  ornamented  on  state  occasions 
with  a  gorgeous  array  of  medals.  He  was  feted, 
and^  as  was  his  usual  custom,  addressed  the  company 
gathered  at  the  **  Grand  Hotel,"' 

The  summer  of  that  year  he  spent  some  time  itt 
Frederikshavn  and  at  SaL-by  in  Jutland,  and  it  wits 
there  that  Mr.  Archer  came  upon  him  as  he  walked 
along  a  country  road  in  the  usual  frock  and  a  black 
*iilk  hat,^  No  doubt  his  desire  to  be  near  the  water  had 
some  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  liis  next  piece.  The 
sea  always  possessed  a  peculiar  fascination  for  him. 

His  correi^pondence  during  1888  contains  nothing 
unusual;  the  fact  is,  Ibsen  was  now  so  bound  to  the 
routine*  if  one  might  say  so,  of  composition,  that  he 
sacrificed  his  letter- writing-  It  was  a  business  in 
itself  to  take  care  of  the  pieces  already  available  for 
production*  He  read  Peter  Hansen's  translation  of 
"  Faust "  about  this  time,  and  many  of  his  evenings 
were  spent,  not  at  the  theatre,  but  in  studying  plays. 
SeA'eral  uninterrupted  hours  each  day  passed  in  eon* 
templation  and  in  conipos^jtion.    A  letter  to  Brandes, 

*  See  Ellas,  Brandes,  Schlcntlier.  ed.,  voL  1,  p.  .Sii?. 
*Sec  Mr*  Archer's  account  m  Inlroduction  to  "Tlie 
from  tbc  Sea,"  xx;  ulso  \n  The  H«ader.  Julr,  1&06,  8:  tttS-1l 
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dated  from  Munich  on  October  SO,  1888,  announced 
the  completion  of  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea." 

The  first  part  of  the  year  1889  was  uneventful;  it 
was  most  likely  spent  in  working  out  the  intricacies 
of  his  new  drama,  and  travelling  to  Berlin  to  attend 
special  performances  of  his  plays.  That  summer 
was  passed  in  Gossensass,  the  experiences  of  which, 
as  will  be  noted,  were  so  mingled  with  the  conception 
of  "  The  Master  Builder.'' 

Not  only  was  Ibsen  steadily  gaining  ground  in 
France  through  the  efforts  of  Moritz  Prozor,  and  in 
England  through  the  work  of  William  Archer,  but 
commentaries  were  likewise  adding  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  essential  purpose.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1890  his  new  play,  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  so  en- 
grossed his  attention  that  he  was  kept  in  Munich 
without  any  change  whatsover.  Over  in  London 
George  Bernard  Shaw  began  a  scries  of  lectures  on 
July  18th  before  the  Fabian  Society,  which  were 
finally  published  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Quintes- 
sence of  Ibsenism,"^  during  which  the  Norwegian 
was  called  a  "  socialist  '* ;  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle misrepresented  Ibsen  in  claiming  that  he  resented 
this  political  identification  and  had  never  studied  the 
question  of  Socialism.  Not  only  was  he  interested  in 
the  movement,  but  he  had  accomplished  some  reading 
along  those  lines.  What  he  really  had  said  was  that 
he  belonged  to  no  party  whatsoever.  If  he  was  at 
all  surprised,^  it  was  not  that  the  socialists  claimed 

«Sec  Shaw's  "Preface,''  dated  London,  June,  1891. 

'See  Correspondence,  215.  Also  see  German  ed.,  Elias, 
Brandes,  Sohlenther,  vol.  1,  p.  510,  **Dlt  Socialdemokratie," 
and  note  ibid,  p.  667. 
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him  J  but  that  *'  Ij  who  had  made  it  my  chief  life- task 
to  depict  human  characters  and  human  destinies, 
should,  without  conscious  or  direct  iiitentiont  have 
arrived  in  several  matters  at  the  same  canchisions  its 
tlie  social-democratic  moral  philosophers  had  arrived 
at  by  scientific  processes*" 

As  late  as  October  30th  Ibsen  was  still  engroB8«d 
in  *'  Hedda  Gabler,"  and  only  by  November  XOth 
could  he  breathe  freely-^      As  he  wrote  to  Aloritz 

'The  stage  history  of  **  H«ddft  Gabler"  Is  a  large  one*  for 
if  iU  popularity  as  un  acting  drama  \s>  not  greater  than  **  A 
DolFs  House^"  It  is  at  least  as  great.  It  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  on  December  16,  ISdO,  in  an  edition  of  10,000,  and 
aJmost  immediately  appeared  in  England,  translated  in  1891 
by  Edmund  Gos»e^  and  also  by  William  Archer.  M^  Procor 
made  a  Freneh  version  in  1S9^.  In  Italian,  It  has  been  doae  by 
Prof.  Paolo  Hindler  and  Enrico  Polese  Snntameccht  (1I10S); 
and  in  German  by  Emma  Klin  gen  f eld,  ^L  von  Borcb  and 
Victor  Ottmann.  Among  the  commentaries^  see  especially;  R< 
X>oumic — "  De  Scribe  A  Ibsen;"  Lemaltre — ■"  Imprejisioiis  de 
Th^fitre,"  6*  s^riei  P'ortnighttj^,  Iv,  li&l,  4^15  (Edmund 
Gofise);  Fortniffhtt^^  Iv,  IBdl,  ^36-40  (Oswald  Crawfurd};  Fi* 
N0W  England  and  Yah  R^vhw^  vol,  Iv,  1691,  14-18  (W.  L. 
Crofls) ;  Nem  iJff«ji>«»,  vol*  Iv,  IH91,  519-530  (London — Heniy 
James);  R^vu^  d'Art  DramaHqut^y  1B91,  207,  270  (Pro«ar){ 
R^rufi  Bhu€,  IB91  (G,  VUillat)  ;  /?^l^ni'  ite»  /><ji*j  Mondt^t^  vol* 
109,  1§9^,  n%-%^^  (C  Bellaigue).  Many  parodies  hare  been 
madCf  the  most  accessible  to  English  readers  t>eing  tbat  In 
Anstey*s  "  Pocket  Ibsen/'  Among  the  numerous  prrformaneeft 
according  to  Halvorsen,  we  note  those  at  tlie  Munich  R««tdma 
Theatre,  January  31,  1891*  with  Fm  Conrad-Ramlo^  tlie 
Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin,  Feliruary  10,  1691,  with  Vtia  Anna 
Haver  land.  On  February  26,  1991,  the  play  waa  seen  wHii 
Constance  Bruun  at  the  Chfi$tiania  Theatre,  and  the  eveittnf 
liefore,  February  2i,  Fru  Hennini^  appeared  in  C^peniuifm. 
At  Stockholm,  the  title-role  whs  played  by  Fm  Hwa«ier> 
l^ngeibrccbt   on   February   19,   1B9L     The  flrjtt    Engltflh   pti^ 
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Prozor,  "  it  produces  a  curious  feeling  of  emptiness 
to  be  thus  suddenly  separated  from  a  work  which 
has  occupied  one's  time  and  thoughts  for  several 
months,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing,  too,  to  have  done  with  it.  The  constant  inter- 
course with  the  fictitious  personages  was  beginning^ 
to  make  me  quite  nervous."  Four  days  after,  he  \ 
wrote  that  in  calling  the  play  **  Hedda  Gabler " 
rather  than  ^^  Hedda  Tesman,"  his  intention  was  ^*  to 
indicate  that  Hedda,  as  a  personality,  is  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  her  father's  daughter  than  as  her 
husband's  wife."*  - — i 

formance  was  given  in  London  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  on 
April  20,  1891,  with  Miss  Elisabeth  Robins  and  Miss  Marion 
Lea  in  the  cast.  Miss  Robins  then  went  to  the  Opera  Comique 
in  London,  thence  to  Manchester*  and  thence  to  New  Yorlc, 
where  in  March,  1898,  she  presented  ''Hedda  Gabler **  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  (See  Critic^  1898,  voL  1,  254).  Eleonora 
Duse,  who  added  the  rdle  to  her  repertoire,  carried  it  to 
London  and  on  March  5,  1907,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  essayed 
the  part,  bringing  it  in  her  repertoire  to  New  York  during 
the  season  of  1907-8.  In  America,  we  note  Miss  Blanche 
Bates  as  Hedda  in  the  Fall  of  1900.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Miss 
Nance  O'Neil  have  also  acted  the  rdle,  the  one  a  perfect 
example  of  the  type,  the  other  pitched  to  the  highest  tone  of 
melodrama.  Madame  Alia  Nasimova  in  1907  presented  a  care- 
ful rendering  of  the  part  "  Hedda  Gabler,*'  like  **  CamlUc,"  is 
one  of  the  goals  for  every  ambitious  actress.  In  Paris  the  first 
production  occurred  on  December  17,  1891,  preceded  by  a  few 
remarlcs  from  Jules  Lemaltre.  Dr.  Brandes*  estimate  of 
** Hedda  Gabler**  is  of  interest,  although  it  errs  In  several 
minor  instances;  despite  his  friendship  with  Ibsen,  this  critic 
was  inclined  to  take  adversely  many  of  Ibsen's  most  marlccd 
characteristics.  The  English  reviewers,  in  1891,  scored  the  piece 
as  usuaL  Note  particularly  Clement  Scott  and  Robert 
Buchanan. 
>  The  letters  Ibsen  wrote  to  Fraaldn  BmlUe  Baidach  Imvd 
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This  play  is  external  to  a  greater  degree  thim 
any  other  that  Ibsen  has  writteti.  As  he  himself  de- 
clared, his  intention  was,  not  to  deal  with  problems, 
but  "  to  depict  human  beings^  human  emotions^  and 
human  destinies,  upon  a  groundwork  of  certain  of 
the  social  conditions  and  principles  of  the  pr^^ent 
day/' 

Let  us  say  that  a  canvas  was  placed  before  Ibstn 
upon  which  certain  actual  events  had  traced  definite 
lines.  First,  there  was  a  Norwegian  composer  whose 
wife,  blind  with  jealousy,  had  burned  the  manuscript 
of  his  symphony.  Second,  a  beautiful  woman  had 
married  a  drunkard  who  finally  succeeded  in  master- 
ing his  weakness.  One  day,  in  an  urj governable  de* 
sire  to  show  her  power  over  him,  the  wife  put  a  bar- 
rel of  brandy  into  his  study,  and  later  found  him 
stretched  senseless  upon  the  floor*  Third,  a  young 
man  named  Holm  served  as  the  model  for  Eilert 
I.ovborg;  he  was  weak  in  his  mind,  and  in  a  debauch 
had  lost  the  manuscript  of  his  book;  he  had  further- 
more made  Ibsen  his  legatee  in  case  of  his  dcatht 
and  in  some  indirect  way  had  suggested  his  assocta- 
tion  with  a  lady  much  on  a  par  with  **  Mademoiselle 
Diana,**  These  are  the  few  details  upon  which  the 
dramatist  was  to  build* 

Of  course  one  can  readily  understand  the  avidity 
with  which  people  search  for  the  symbol  in  Ibsen.  In 
a  way  the  pistol  does  represent  the  lawlessnesi  in 

*^  V 

hern  publEfihed  by  Brandes  in  the  Ibsen  volume  of  0if 
LiUratuT  (Berlin).  Tliese  have  refeirjicrH  either  to  *'  Hcdda 
Gubler'*  or  to  '*The  Muster  Builder*';  presumably  to  tlie  Utt^r. 
See  also  N^v^   D§uitcht  Rundachtm,  Deecmber,   IWW% 

sources  for  the  framework  of  ttie  plot  ure  given. 
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Hedda's  nature,  the  vine  leaves  are  significant  of 
weakness  in  Lovborg:  but  never  has  Ibsen  been  less 
with  a  purpose,  other  than  to  paint  character  real- 

I'ttt'iVaTlj:!::-!^!!  iiw  iil^jrjrj;hJ|p£]Thrft^igli    »>if ^SUggCstiye- 

ness  of  poetry,  but  resting  content  with  ihe  accurate 
strokes  of  the  painter.  Indeed,  no  more  apt  com- 
parison has  been  made  than  that  which  likened  Ib- 
sen's portrait  of  Hedda  to  a  canvas  of  Sargent,  where 
the  flesh  tints,  the  sinuous  lines,  the  pose,  and  the  ex- 
pression all  conduce  toward  suggesting  the  tempera- ' 
ment  beneath.  Ibsen  is  not  extravagant  in  colour 
while  drawing  this  figure;  everything  is  concise,* 
unerring,  clear-cut,  dangerously  picturesque.  It  is 
not  merely  that  there  is  exhibited  a  wonderfully  close 
observation  of  the  feminine  nervous  framework,  but 
something  more ;  usually  an  artist  looks  into  the  soul 
of  the  woman  he  draws,  but  few  can  look  out  trith 
the  soul  of  a  woman,  can  transfer  an  impersonal 
sketch  to  a  living,  breathing  personality.  Flinging 
upon  his  canvas  the  common  elements  of  a  Norwe- 
gian life  in  the  early  'GO'S,  Ibsen  succeeds  in  deal- 
ing with  elemental  characteristics  acting  upon  a 
special  type.  Hedda  Gabler  is  not  the  woman  every 
man  takes  down  to  dinner,  as  the  critic  declared  she 
was ;  she  is  not  the  species,  but  the  variant ;  she  is  the 
composite  woman  raised  to  the  nth  power ;  she  is  not 
the  normal  type  but  an  aggregate  of  abnormal 
types. 

Egoism  eats  into  Hedda  as  acid  bites  into  zinc; 
she  is  wholly  bad,  impelled  by  a  consuming  desire  to 
overcome  her  ennui.  She  is  wicked  by  virtue  of  her 
inherent  wickedness.  Ibsen  has  never  before  so  thor- 
OO^bly  depicted  feminine  decadence.     Belonging  to 
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the  same  class  as  Rebecca  West  and  EUida  Wangclt 
she  is,  as  Lichtcnbergcr  asserts,  "  the  pagan*  per- 
suaded of  the  legitimacy  af  her  natural  instincts 
and  of  her  right  to  happiness/*  The  same  critic 
asks  whether  Hedda  would  have  awakened  had  she 
been  brought  in  contact  with  a  Rosmer;  it  Ls  not 
likely,  for  the  very  reason  that  her  greatest  weak- 
ness was  ennui,  based  on  the  lack  of  continued  exci- 
tation of  the  passions,  Rcbecca*s  egoism  was  subject 
f  to  noble  influences^  but  nobility  in  any  form  would 
have  bored  Hedda  G abler;  this  is  very  evident  by  the 
fact  that  she  rakes  up  the  escapades  of  Lovborg*  and 
recalls  her  peculiar  relations  with  Brack,  Whatever 
she  touches^  she  perverts.  Her  instincts  are  those  af 
the  leman  more  than  Hiordis's;  she  cominits  adultery 
by  the  very  thoughts  that  pass  through  her.  She  is 
the  play*  and  the  play  is  but  the  culminntion  of 
events  that  have  occurred.  Ibsen  is  a  pa^t  master 
in  the  art  of  beginning  his  plays  after  the  events 
have  taken  place,  and  the  consequences  are  ripen- 
ing. Hiordis  is  a  heavy  role  to  hiterpret;  Hedda 
Gabler  requires  almost  as  much  reserve  force*  and 
assuredly  more  subtle  shading.  The  extraordinary 
characteristic  about  the  later  plays  ts  that  the  whole 
effect  is  dependent  upon  the  vitality  of  Uie  coin* 
nion place.  The  real,  terse,  unudorncd*  direct  an- 
swer is  raised  to  the  same  dignity  as  long  periods 
of  poetic  expression  marking  "  Brand  "  and  "  The 
Pretenders." 

Shaw's  Superman  is  naught  compared  with  wluit 
Mr.  Huneker  calls  this  Superwimian ;  yet  to  my 
mind  she  is  a  perversion  of  the  Supcrwoman  in  ail 
thijigs  save  the  satisfaction  of  her  instinct 
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is  an  unscrupulous  thirster  after  life;  her  tempera- 
ture slumbers  beneath  a  cold-blooded  attitude,  until 
her  lust  spies  an  ignoble  goal,  when  she  pursues  it 
at  feverish  heat.  She  is  not  a  woman,  but  a  vam- 
pire; she  shuns  every  quality  of  womanhood;  she 
desires  only  to  remain  unbridled;  she  abhors  any 
reference  to  her  pregnant  state, — ^a  state  which 
might  account  for  her  cerebral  restlessness,  and  her 
neurotic  irritability.  From  the  medical  standpoint 
Hedda  is  an  interesting  subject;  from  the  criminal 
standpoint  also. 

She  was  a  coward  in  all  things  that  hedged 
around  her  independence;  she  was  devoid  of  heart, 
to  be  influenced  as  Rebecca  was  influenced ;  her  temp- 
tation was  to  dare,  but  not  to  dare  bravely;  her 
thirst  for  beauty  was  that  which  is  only  satisfied  with 
destruction.  ,  Her  whole  attitude  toward  people  was 
to  overcome  them;  she  was  a  physical  beauty,  lowly 
bred,  and  anxious  for  social  position  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise that  physical  beauty.  Perhaps  one  might  at- 
tribute this  decadence  to  her  previous  education,  as 
some  critics  are  inclined  to  do;  she  is  vulgar  in  her 
tastes,  in  her  strivings,  in  her  associations.  She  is 
consumed  with  curiosity  and  jealousy;  she  is  pro- 
ductive of  only  negative  qualities;  her  aristocratic 
inclination  is  common;  her  irresponsibility  as  to  all 
human  ties  is  coarse.     She  is  wholly  bourgeoise. 

Hedda  Gabler  is  a  mixture  of  Mrs.  Alving  and  of 
Rebecca  West;  all  three  had  pagan  license  in  mind, 
but  only  Hedda  lacked  the  heart;  she  alone  of  the 
three  was  irretrievably  diseased.  Her  portrait  is, 
therefore,  one  Where  the  whole  moral,  physical,  and 
i  ttbn  if>  hopeless  from  the  very  first.    There 
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IS  naught  pleasing  about  the  woman  in  liedd^ 
Gablcr,  but  as  Mr.  James  stiys^  Ibsen's  fascination 
is  charmless,  *'  because  he  holds  us  without  bribing 
us*'*  quietly  working  his  way,  taking  the  whole  load 
upon  his  own  shoulders.^ 

A  reminiscence  of  the  Ibsen  formula  is  fouDd  in 
this  plaj;  the  man  stood  between  two  women  in 
"  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  *'  and  in  "  The  Vikings  at 
Ilclgeland " ;  here  the  woman  stands  between  two 
men ;  but  Thea  has  something  of  the  old  romantic 
mood  jwrm eating  Dagny,  even  as  Hedda  is  of  the 
same  Viking  or  Amazon  stature  as  Hiordis.  George 
Tesman  has  manj  a  similar  antecedent,  although  in 
his  selfishness  and  in  his  inexperience  he  outdoei 
even  Hclmer  in  **  A  Doll's  House."  Thca  bears  tive 
same  relation  to  Hedda  that  Mrs,  Elvsted  does  to 
Nora,  and  Brack  is  of  as  much  significance  to  Hedda 
as  Dr*  Rank  is  to  Nora*  In  otlier  words,  we  might 
almost  accuse  Ibsen  of  monotony  in  human  relation- 
ship, were  it  not  that  in  every  case  he  intensifies  the 
individual  development*  And  he  seems  to  do  tlijs 
through  no  artistic  effort. 

Hedda  has  been  married  six  months  when  she  re- 
turns to  her  new  home,  furnished  partly  through 
the  unselfishness  of  Tesman^s  aunt^  but  secretly  and 

'  A  moat  poignant  review  of  "  Hedda  Gabler "  it  that  by 
Henry  James,  in  Th§  N4w  RttUtc,  4  :  51@«  June.  1@$L  H«  sayi i 
**  rb««ii  is  massively  common  and  *  miiiUlc^ltiss,*  but  neither  h^s 
spirit  nor  his  manner  is  AmaU/^  Further  tm*  tie  ttdds;  *'  HU 
people  are  of  an  inexpressive  race;  *  ,  ,  evmi  when  Ihey 
are  furiously  nervous  ,  .  .  we  recognise  that  they  live,  with 
their  remarkable  creator,  in  a  world  in  wbl^b  setectlon  ttag  no 
greftt  rnnge/^  Jrune^  rrallKi^  the  common  I  lit  ran?  qualitx  bi 
llwco*!  workmanidiip,  thut  *'  the  picture  is  in^itetj  mH4.^ 
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partly  through  the  efforts  of  Brack,  a  former  dev- 
otee. She  has  been  bored  by  keeping  close  com- 
pany throughout  a  long  wedding  journey  with  her 
prosaic  husband,  and  were  this  all,  we  should  not 
have  much  to  blame  in  her.  But  she  is  constitution- 
ally stricken,  and  she  goes  out  of  her  way  to  ob- 
ject to  small  details  and  to  insult  in  a  mean  and 
trivial  manner  those  of  Tesman*s  relatives  who  come 
around  her.  This  beautiful  creature  of  expensive 
ambitions  is  the  wife  of  a  sleepy  scholar  whose  aim 
reaches  no  further  than  a  professorship,  and  whose 
interest  is  buried  deep  in  some  dry-as-dust  thesis. 
His  expert  knowledge  thus  accounts  somewhat  for 
Lovborg's  desire  to  read  him  the  manuscript  of  his 
new  book. 

The  very  bearing  of  Hedda  is  a  guide  to  her  na- 
ture. The  stage  directions  read :  ^^  She  is  a  woman 
of  nine-and-twcnty.  Her  face  and  figure  show  re- 
finement and  distinction.  Her  complexion  is  pale 
and  opaque.  Her  steel-grey  eyes  express  a  cold^ 
unruffled  repose.  Her  hair  is  of  an  agreeable  me- 
dium brown,  but  not  particularly  abundant."  This 
is  the  woman  who  fears  motherhood,  who  chafes 
under  the  monotony  of  married  existence,  who  is  ex- 
travagant in  idea  beyond  the  range  of  Tesman's 
purse,  who  wilfully  insults  the  good,  unselfish,  sac- 
rificing Aunt  Julia. 

When  Mrs.  Elvsted  arrives,  a  fragile  little  woman 
whom  Hedda  had  referred  to  previously  as  the  girl 
with  the  irritating  hair,  the  guile  used  in  order 
to  understand  the  whole  scandal  between  SheriflT 
£lv8ted*s  wife  and  Eilert  Lovborg  reveals  an  inor- 
dniite   curiosity   as   well   as   a   tremendous  jealous 
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streak.  To  feel  that  another,  through  the  mere 
practice  of  a  colourless  meekness,  could  hold  ii 
drunkard  in  check,  was  galling  to  Hedda  Gablcr; 
to  feel  that  a  reputed  genius  had  written  a  book 
through  the  spur  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Elvsted, 
hurt  her  animal  pride.  Through  the  former's  feii? 
and  careful  guarding  of  Lovborgt  Hedda  Gablcr 
recognises  her  power;  she  shows  a  certain  amount 
of  restrained  agitation,  for  years  before,  her  patli 
had  crossed  that  of  Eilert,  and  wlicrc  anyone  met 
Hedda  Gable r,  there  wa^i  always  a  memory  left — 
either  a  threat  to  shout  or  a  threat  to  burn  one's 
hair* 

Hedda's  concern  for  things  is  alwaj^s  based  on  the 
sensational;  when  her  husband  hears  that  maybe  lie 
will  have  a  competitor  for  the  professorship,  her 
feeling  is  not  a  personal  one  for  Tesman,  but  she 
shows  a  kind  of  sporting  interest  in  the  affair.  We 
see  ennui  settling  upon  her;  she  is  not  one  to  regard 
her  marriage  bond  as  anything  more  than  a  com- 
pact, and  a  compact,  at  best,  for  Tesman  to  give  lier 
certain  luxuries  and  leave  her  alone*  She  shudders 
at  the  prospect  of  poverty,  and  in  lier  restlessness 
turns  to  her  father^s  pistols^  using  human  beings  as 
targets  for  her  savage  pleasure. 

She  fires  on  Brack  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
act,  and  misses  him;  she  does  not  care  one  way  or 
the  other;  it  is  the  excitement  and  uncertainty 
which  please  hen  And  then  the  two  chat  togetlirr, 
Ibsen's  tcte-iti-ies  are  never  commonplace;  hi* 
women  are  ne%*er  without  vital  gossip.  The  whok 
former  intercourse  between  these  two  comes  ouit  in 
a  casual  manner — a  morally  bad  intercourse  wliidi 
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tre  madt?  to  feel  is  not  yet  done  witli*  Brack  U 
intent  on  being  the  third  ineinber  of  a  '*  tritiugukr 
friendship/'  in  which  Tesman^  the  specialist*  is  no 
more  than  a  baby  in  worldly  mutters,  A  wonmn  of 
sudden  impulses  is  not  always  a  safe  companion ; 
Hedda  is  being  goaded  to  desperation  by  **  genteel 
poverty,*'  and  her  physical  condition  is  only  ag* 
gravating  her* 

Then  Lovborg  arrives  on  the  scene,  a  romantic, 
picturesque  type  of  man,  a  contradiction  as  far  as 
mentality  goes*  but  a  genius,  to  judge  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  pub H shed  book,  and  the  originality  of  the 
manuscript  he  brings  with  him  for  Tesman's  consid- 
eration. Ibsen  had  probably  heard  of  Bellamy's 
story  when  he  made  Eikrt  write  about  the  future. 
Hedda's  mancEUvring  to  break  down  liis  deter  in!  na- 
tion not  to  drink  is  crafty;  she  finally  gams  a  vic- 
tory by  insulting  his  weak  wilL  She  could  liave 
been  tlie  mistress  of  Brack,  she  could  have  married 
Lovborg,  but  disHke  of  being  hedged  in,  or  of  going 
too  far,  had  held  her  back,  until  social  ambition 
seized  her. 

With  Lovborg  Hedda  Gabler  had  been  a  comrade, 
yet  she  had  threatened  him  with  a  pistol  when  they 
bordered  upon  love.  Dread  of  scandal  alone  had 
kept  her  from  shooting.  Such  a  woman  can  easily 
undo  whatever  Thea  might  have  accomplishetl  to- 
ward saving  a  drunkard  from  ruin.  She  fore^ 
Lovborg  to  go  with  Brack  and  Tesman  to  a  *tag 
party,  knowing  full  well  tlmt  temptation  mill  ovi-r- 
conie  liim.  It  is  difficult  for  her  to  win  the  Tictory 
over  Mrs.  Elvsted,  and  as  tlie  two  women  sit  wiiiting 
for  the  return  of  the  men,  the  real  poverty  of  lied* 
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da's  power  strikes  her  in  overwhelming  force.  ■  She 
is  driven  to  extremes  in  her  desire  **  to  mould  a  hu- 
man destiny," 

How  is  she  to  do  thii?  During  the  night's  de- 
bauch Lovborg'fi  manuscript  is  lost  and  falU  into 
her  hands,  Tesman  brings  it  home,  to  keep  until 
Eilert  is  himself  again.  The  insipid  scholar  doen 
not  recognise  the  devihiient  in  Hedda  Gabler  as  she 
rescues  the  parcel  from  him.  Then  Brack  arrives 
with  the  news  that  this  genius  has  been  found  in  the 
rooms  of  a  red-haired  singer,  and  in  a  wild  fashion, 
confusing  the  loss  of  his  manuscript  with  that  of 
his  pocket-book,  has  brought  down  upon  him  the 
hand  of  the  law.  Hedda  had  imaged  his  returning 
to  her  with  "vine  leaves  in  his  hair»'*  instead  of 
which  he  was  tn  a  dingy  police  station.  She  is  now 
made  to  realize  that  unless  she  keep  Eilert  Lovborg 
from  her,  she  may  be  brought  into  a  scandaL 

The  distraught  man  does  rush  to  her  and  in  con- 
fused fashion  shows  his  physical  agony*  But  Hedda 
is  master  now;  in  the  drawer  she  has  the  manuscript 
- — product  of  Thea's  inspiring  effect  upon  this  sec 
on d- rate  genius,  the  83'^mbolic  child  of  their  associa- 
tion;  before  her  she  beholds  the  man  dragged  by 
her  into  a  desperate  state.  Through  Thea,  he  has 
been  changed  to  the  extent  of  not  being  able  any 
longer  to  satisfy  the  taste  for  wild  living;  his  is  a 
broken  spirit.  Hedda  sends  hini  off,  convinced  that 
be  tiiust  die;  in  this  respect  she  commits  an  act  simi- 
lar to  Rebecca  West's,  but  with  far  different  pur- 
pose. She  even  gives  to  Liivborg  one  of  Gentrml 
Gabler's  pistols,  in  order  to  do  the  act  beautifully. 
And  as  he  closes  the  door,  she  takes  the  manuscript 
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and  bums  it  sheet  by  sheet,  her  jealous  spirit  satis- 
fied that  she  has  been  the  instrument  of  destruction. 

But  instead  of  doing  it  beautifully,  Eilert  Lov- 
borg  kills  himself  frightfully,  and,  furthermore, 
there  is  fear  that  the  pistol,  which  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  police,  will  be  traced  to  Madame 
Hedda;  the  only  thing  to  prevent  it  would  be 
Brack's  refusal  to  identify  it.  Here  at  last  the 
woman  is  at  bay;  she  may  put  Tesman  off  with  the 
excuse  for  burning  the  manuscript,  that  she  was 
jealous  for  his  sake;  it  does  not  take  much  to  blind 
a  dense  coxcomb.  But  Brack  now  has  her  where  he 
wants  her.  Even  in  devilment  she  cannot  seem  to 
accomplish  her  aims;  she  therefore  begins  to  stretch 
forth  for  the  remaining  pistol. 

Brack  pulls  her  to  the  precipice.  In  a  most  pa- 
thetic manner,  when  Tesman  proposes  with  Mrs. 
Elvsted's  aid,  to  restore  some  of  Lovborg's  destroyed 
masterpiece,  Thea  draws  from  her  dress  the  loose 
notes  he  had  made  in  his  researches,  as  though  she 
had  travelled  always  prepared  for  just  such  an 
emergency.  Here  is  the  one  point  in  the  drama 
where  a  vestige  of  sympathy  may  be  felt  for  Hedda 
Gabler,  in  the  sense  that  one  may  sympathize  with 
a  sleek  criminal  hedged  in.  This  animal  is  a  moral 
coward;  her  weak  spot  is  abhorrence  of  scandal;  she 
ilso  revolts  against  being  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
suave  libertine  like  Brack.  That  is  why,  in  wild 
desperation,  she  kills  herself. 

For  subtle,  psychological  reasoning,  Ibsen*s  por- 
trait of  ^^  Hedda  Gabler  "  remains  unequalled ;  it  is 
the  vrry  essence  of  realism,  a  replica  of  viciousness. 
One  regrets  that  such  beauty  of  workmanship  should 
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have  been  expended  upon  a  figure  which  has  to  be 
rejected  after  it  is  fully  drawn.  There  is  a  certain 
fascination  in  bad  types,  and  the  attraction  of 
^^  Hedda  Gabler "  is  fascination.  She  is  Ibsen's 
highest  point  as  a  feminist;  she  is  Ibsen's  lowest 
point  in  the  depiction  of  the  feminine. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

IBSEN    THE    SYMBOLIST 

In  a  way  it  is  disillusionizing  to  read  consecutively 
the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen;  one  invariably  detects  a 
paucity  of  visual  range,  a  commonplaceness  of  hu- 
manity, a  low  level  of  environment,  a  monotony  in 
repeated  ideas.  The  value  of  order  in  the  study  of 
such  a  man  is  found,  however,  in  the  curious  con- 
secutiveness  of  his  development ;  by  the  time  one  has 
reached  ^^  The  Wild  Duck,*'  one  has  become  as  im- 
patient with  results  as  Ibsen  himself  became,  after 
writing  "A  DolPs  House,"  •*  Ghosts,*'  and  "An 
Enemy  of  the  People." 

A  systematic  unfolding  of  Ibsen  has,  nevertheless, 
its  inestimable  value;  it  destroys  much  of  the  nega- 
tiveness  of  his  philosophy,  and  much  of  the  distrust 
with  which  that  philosophy  may  have  been  regarded. 
Ibsen  must  be  judged  in  intenso  and  not  in  extenso; 
his  artistic  formula  is  not  variable;  his  scene  is  ordi- 
narily contracted.  But  despite  the  exactitude  of  his 
workmanship,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  artist,  and  | 
not  as  the  scientific  investigator.  • 

The  human  side  of  Henrik  Ibsen  began  to  react 
after  the  writing  of  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People  " :  he 
displayed  the  impatience  that  usually  follows  the 
narrowing  of  imagination,  and  the  reduction  of  emo- 
tion to  its  lowest  terms.  Ever  since  "  Pillars  of  So- 
ciety," he  had  been  sounding  the  surface  of  things, 
and  had  heard  only- the  hollowness  beneath;  small 
thanks  he  had  received  for  doing  this,  but  now  there 
dawned  upon  him  the  natural  question  that  one  asks 
after  reading  "  Brand  " :  Is  it  right  to  force  an  ideal 
upon  a  civilization  not  prepared  for  it  or  to  create 
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ideals  for  others?  Is  it  possible?  Suppose!  we  do 
go  through  the  world  tearing  veil  after  veil  from  the 
semblance  of  things^  do  we  not,  in  a  w^y^  become  ms 
much  iin  enemy  of  society  as  the  man  who  stands  by 
an  ideal  which  he  knows  is  far  bejond  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  people  around  him?  That  was  the 
mistake  of  Brand;  it  is  the  mistake  likewise  of 
Grcgers  Werle. 

We  mnyf  thereforcj  describe  the  mood  of  Ibsen ^ 
when  he  started  writing  "  The  Wild  Duck,**  as  pes- 
simistic; this  is  more  than  one  may  say  of  anything 
else  he  over  wrote;  for  in  this  piece  he  for  the  first 
and  for  the  last  time  verges  on  a  repudiation  of  all 
he  had  striven  for.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
had  doubted  himself  with  a  youthful  doubt  wliich 
could  easily  be  overcome;  now  be  was  beyond  the 
middle  age  of  hfe,  and  after  continued  and  pcrstsit- 
ent  struggle,  he  was  awakening  to  all  that  which  he 
had  denied  himself.  A  man  of  such  circumscribed 
experiences  is  just  the  type  to  break  fortli  in  uneae- 
pected  bursts  of  passion,  such  as  were  to  seiic  hhn 
it  Gossensass, 
In  more  ways  than  one  was  this  rest iven ess  on  hi^ 
/part  apparent.  Just  as  the  human  in  him  wtis  to  re- 
act  against  the  ascetic,  so  the  artist  wa&  to  struggle 
^with  the  scientific  contemplation  of  bare  formulated 
^results*  Ibsen,  the  poet^^rew  discontented  with  the 
stern  distinctness  of  **  Gho>N,"  nnd  the  plain  direct* 
ness  of  **An  Enemy  of  t!  iJe":  he  tbercfure 

turned  to  symbolism  as  a  in cui^  towards  an  eod; 
that  end  was,  to  come  forth  again  Til  ^  j>oet. 

Now,  symbolism  cannot  be,  or  r^W^*^^  <5Wght  not 
to  be,  ai\  end  la  itself;  it  is,  after  alll^^  <>a  accet- 
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8ory  of  poetry ;  it  should  not  obstruct  or  obscure ;  its 
province  is  to  represent;  it  should  not  confuse  the 
idea,  but  reinforce  it.  Faguet  writes :  "  A  symbol  is 
not  at  all  an  abstraction,  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  there  are  two  words  to  signify  these  two  things. 
An  abstraction  is  a  pure  idea,  and  a  symbol  is  an 
image,  wherefore  it  follows  that  a  symbol  which  is 
an  image  is  precisely  the  contrary  from  an  abstrac- 
tion, which  is  a  pure  idea,  a  barren  and  unadorned 
idea."  The  diversity  oT  opinion  regarding  a  sym- 
bol, therefore,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  escaping  the 
real,  since  it  is  a  representation  of  a  thing  rather 
than  the  thing  itself,  in  every  interpretation  one 
gives  it  a  significance  beyond  its  direct  application. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  easy  for  the  symbol  to  be  ob- 
scured and  to  lose  its  vital  character. 

"  The  Wild  Duck  "  is  one  of  the  three  plays  in 
which  Ibsen  shows  his  weakness  in  the  use  of  the 
symbol;  it  is  not  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  new 
medium,  for  the  symbol  is  found  in  "  Brand,"  in 
"  Peer  Gynt,"  in  "  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  in  « A 
Doll's  House,"  and  in  "  Ghosts,"  but  that  he  was  re- 
lying too  completely  upon  this  accessory  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  poetry;  the  symbol,  therefore,  became 
too  isolated,  too  much  outside  of  the  philosophical 
intent,  too  far  removed  from  the  significance  of 
character.  To  such  perfection  had  Ibsen's  charac- 
terization been  brought,  that  his  symbol  appears  arti- 
ficial, by  contrast;  it  is  present,  and  in  a  way  it 
represents  some  significant  idea,  and  indirectly,  it 
does  add  to  or  detract  from  character,  but  it  is  not 
%42rganically  worked  in  with  the  whole.  Whenever 
the  attention  is  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
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vital  commonplace  to  the  symbol,  the  falsitj  id  ap- 
parent, even  to  the  verge  of  the  grotesque* 

"  The  Wild  Duck  "^  is  properly  placed  between 
'*  An  Enemy  of  the  People  '*  and  ■*  Rosin ersholm.'* 
In  June,  1883,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Brandes  from  Rome 
speaking  of  his  new  work  as  "  a  variety  of  mad 
fancies  {galskaher)  "  which  must  find  an  outlet,  and 
he  added  that  *'  as  the  play  is  neither  to  deal  with 
the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  right  of  absohite  veto, 
and  not  even  with  the  removal  of  the  sign  of  union 
from  the  flag,  it  can  Iiardly  count  upon  arousiog 
much  interest  in  Norway-'*  Thus  early  we  are  able 
to  detect  the  disquieting  thoughts  which  were  aftet^ 
wards  to  fonu   the  political   fabric   for  **  Rosmers- 

*  '*  The  Wild  Duck  "  was  written  in  ftrst  draft  while  in  Route, 
and  was  finished  during^  the  summer  of  18B4,  at  Goasensass. 
It  was  published  in  an  edition  of  S,0OO  qii  NoveiDl>er  l]«  1884% 
m  second  edition  heing  called  for  on  December  I,  1S8I,  An 
English  translation  was  made  by  Mrs,  F,  E.  Archer  in  lifili 
n  French  translation  by  M.  Pro*or  in  1893;  and  Qerman 
translations  by  M*  von  Borch  (188T),  Ernst  Brausewetter 
(18S7),  a  MoTgenatem  (18&— ),  L  Engerolf  (I89i),  WUbelin 
Lange  (1900).  Among  the  manj  parodiesi  note  the  one  hy  F- 
Anstey.  x^mong  the  perfonnanccs,  Halvorsen  recorttss  Eergtu 
(January  9,  1885)-  ChrisUania  (March  16,  18iS)  j  Copenhafeii 
(February  ^9,  1B85).  It  did  not  reach  Berlin  until  March  4^ 
1988,  when  it  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Bertlner 
Presse."  Halvorsen  mentions  actors*  names.  In  P«rls,  an 
April  ^7,  1891,  the  play  was  presented  ut  the  Thf4tre  hihn; 
In  London,  on  May  4,  1894*  at  the  Inde[>endent  The»trr;  agmin 
in  May,  1897,  with  Mr.  I^urence  Irving,  and  in  Oelobcn  M05, 
with  Mr.  Granville  Baricer,  (See  Mr.  Archer**  Introduction). 
Ib  Amerka,  it  formed  part  of  the  repertoire  of  Mr.  Wright 
LoHtner,  during  the  season  of  190^7.  In  Lothar's  *'Ibie©'' 
(190!^),  6ee  pp.  116,  11 T,  containing  pictures  of  Emit  Pgulim 
m  HjftlniaT  Ekdtd*  and  Fru  Betty  Hennings  as  lledrlg. 
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holm."  By  June  25th  he  had  finished  his  first  sketch, 
which  meant  that  he  was  ready  to  mould  his  char- 
acter-ideas into  individuak. 

It  was  now  customary  for  Ibsen  in  his  correspcMid- 
cnce  to  dispense  with  any  personal  reference  to  his 
theories,  except  under  some  trite  term  as  ^*  follies"; 
he  was,  nevertheless,  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  de- 
sire of  fulfilling  his  mission  to  the  utmost,  that  he 
let  his  wife  and  son  go  to  Norway,  leaving  him  to 
spend  a  while  in  Gosseifsass.  ^*  I  wish  I  could  have 
accompanied  them  .  .  ."  he  said  to  Theodore 
Caspari ;  ^^  at  my  age  a  man  must  make  use  of  his 
time  for  his  work."  On  September  2d  he  sent  the 
manuscript  of  "The  Wild  Duck"  to  Hegel,  with 
the  customary  regret  over  having  to  part  with  old 
friends,  especially  those  whom  he  considered  as  af- 
fording the  "  actor  tribe "  unusual  opportunities 
for  subtle  interpretation. 

Ibsen  regarded  this  play  as  a  new  departure,  dif- 
fering from  all  else  he  had  ever  done;  for  that  rea- 
son he  was  expecting,  not  only  that  critics  might 
discuss  it  extensively,  but  that  the  younger  drama- 
tists might  take  it  as  a  herald  of  newer  paths.  No 
doubt  Ibsen  was  thinking  of  his  conscious  ciFort  at 
symbolism;  Mr.  Archer  calls  it  a  culmination  rather 
than  a  departure,  and  he  is  right  in  two  respects. 
Not  only  has  Ibsen  surpassed  himself  here,  in  the  dis- 
tinct individualities  of  his  ensemble  cast,  but  he  has 
also  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  two  dramas, 
in  concentric  motion,  present  a  composite  result  of 
-the  active  past  impressing  itself  upon  the  active 
present.  As  an  instance  of  Ibsen's  readiness  to  at- 
tribute the  best  motives  to  conditions,  it  is  of  inter- 
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est  to  note  that  upon  the  first  performance  of 
Wild  Duck,*'  some  hissing  was  detected  in  the  body^ 
of  the  theatre ;  the  author,  when  he  heard  of  it,  re- 
fused to  believe  It  was  intended  as  an  insult  to  him- 
self. 

When  we  speak  of  the  weakness  of  "  The  Wild 
Duck/'  we  refer  only  to  the  wide  chasm  between  that 
which  stands  the  human  test,  and  that  which  is  in- 
congruous. We  did  not  object  to  Gerd*s  shooting 
the  falcon  of  compromise;  there  was  naught  mat  it 
pro f OS  in  Peer  Gynt*s  struggle  with  the  Boyg;  but 
every  time  the  distinct  figures  in  '*  The  Wild  Duck  " 
proceed  to  hunt  in  the  garret,  thus  believing  that 
under  the  gui^  of  a  puerile,  a  senile  illusion,  they 
are  happy ^  the  ludicrous,  rather  than  the  humorous, 
strikes  our  fancy.  There  is  more  reason  for  the  otlier 
illusion.  Molvik,  the  hopeless  tippler,  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  had  not  RelUng  forced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  diseased,  was  daemonic.  If  Gregers, 
in  his  rush  after  the  truth,  had  dtsillusionized  him* 
there  would  have  been  a  horrible  catastrophe. 

The  play  possesses  ajieep  tragic  undertone,  which 
gathers  about  the  pathetic  figure  of  Hedvig.  Her 
disquieting  presence,  her  tell-tale  tendency  to  blind- 
ness, coincident  with  that  of  Werle,  her  very  strong 
devotion  and  intense  sensitiveness^  make  of  her  a  fra- 
gile portrait,  perhaps  more  fragile  than  anything 
Ibsen  has  done*  Some  refer  to  her  as  the  morbid 
child;  but  she  had  only  arrived  at  a  critical  age  of 
change;  as  Rolling  said,  too  young  to  grasp  horn 
thoroughly  flabby  her  father,  Hialniar,  was;  too 
inexperienced  to  understand  the  vulgarity  of  her 
moiberi  yet  sufficiently   mature  in  her  love  fur 
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father  to  sacrifice  her  life  in  order  to  gain  a  father's 
love. 

Gregers  is  a  caricature  portrait  of  Ibsen,  the 
truth-hunter ;  RcIIing  is  an  Ibsen  portrait  also,  taken 
at  a  time  when  he  was  snapping  his  fingers  at  the 
claims  of  the  ideals,  and  doubting  the  right  of  the 
truth-hunter  to  destroy  the  illusions  upon  which  so 
much  of  life  is  founded.  Between  these  two  is  placed 
Hialmar  Ekdal,  dwelling  with  his  ^-ulgar  but  prac- 
tical wife,  Gina,  a  woman  who  in  the  past  had  been 
the  mistress  of  Werle,  but  who,  now  she  is  settled, 
proves  to  be  the  steadying  influence  upon  her  loosely- 
hung  husband. 

The  Ekdal  household  consists  of  four  persons, 
three  of  whom  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
merchant,  Werle;  there  is  the  old  father,  who  has 
scr\'ed  a  prison  term  which  Werle  himself  should 
have  ser^'ed  instead,  for  certain  land  frauds;  there  is 
Gina,  with  whom  had  passed  relations  which  over- 
cloud the  birthright  of  Hedvig;  and  there  is  Hial- 
mar, who  has  been  married  to  the  woman,  and  set 
up  in  business  as  a  salve  to  another  man's  evil  con- 
science. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  ill-founded  family,  but  events 
have  so  transpired,  that  the  contentment  of  igno- 
rance rests  upon  them;  if  there  is  any  spleen  mani- 
fest, it  is  that  which  Hialmar  shows  regarding  the 
shameful  and  demented  condition  of  old  Ekdal  hunt- 
ing in  his  imaginary  woods.  Into  such  a  low  atmos- 
phere comes  Gregers  Werle,  the  son  of  the  merchant. 
The  feelings  for  his  father  arc  none  of  the  best; 
through  maltreatment  or  rather  scandal,  his  mother 
had  been  brought  to  an  early  grave,  reflecting  some- 
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how  the  constitution  of  Beata ;  and  now  the  son*  d\s- 
covering  how  Gina  has  been  settled^  and  noting  the 
elder  Werle*s  association  with  his  housekeeper,  Mrs, 
Sorby,  turns  toward  the  Ekdal  family  with  the  kind- 
est, cruellest  intention  of  leading  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light*  Just  for  a  moment  one  suspects  his 
motives  to  be  aimed  against  his  father  instead. 

This  Gregers  Werle,  however  distinct  his  portrait, 
ii  none  too  safe  with  his  unsettled  ideas  of  what 
ideahsm  really  means;  he  is  a  builder  of  air-castleii, 
but  an  unsettler  of  homes;  lie  is  a  Uttlc  of  Falk  and 
a  little  of  Brand,  with  none  of  the  cynicism  of  the 
former,  and  with  none  of  the  strength  which  under- 
lies the  stoicism  of  the  latter.  He  has  a  mission  in 
lifcj  so  he  proclaims  as  he  leaves  his  father,  a  mi*' 
sion  reinforced  by  his  discovery  that  Hialmar  Ek* 
dal*s  home  is  built  upon  a  lie*  Pie  has  not  the  dt-^pth 
or  the  penetration  to  see  that  his  claims  ufion  the 
ideal  are  far  above  the  reach  of  Hialmar,  the  de- 
ceiver himself — a  Don  Quixote  is  not  an  apt  com- 
parison, since  the  knight-errant  possessed  nobility 
and  iweetnesSf  while  young  Ekdal  was  a  mediocre 
dawdler  whose  salvation  was  the  illiterate  spouse  by 
his  side;  much  better  the  critic's  statement  that  Ilutl- 
mar  is  a  burlesquer  of  the  ideal. 

After  an  act  and  a  half  we  are  convinced  that 
whatever  the  past  immorality  in  this  household,  now 
at  leaaty  with  the  small  deceptions,  it  can  exist  to 
some  purpose.  Then,  at  the  moment  when  Hialmar 
IS  playing  on  his  flute  for  Hedvig  and  Ginai  there 
In  a  theatrical  tap  on  the  door,  and  enter — Gregen 
Werle  with  his  mission.  He  installs  himself  as  a 
boarder}  under  the  same  roof  with  the  diareputobk 
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neighbours,  Molvik  and  Relling.  At  different  times 
they  have  all  met;  the  past  links  them  together  in 
true  Ibsen  fashion. 

From  this  idealist  Hialmar  gains  a  smattering  of 
talk  about  one's  mission  in  life — ^a  vague  use  of 
terms  which  Gina  listens  to,  but  always  tries  to 
counteract  by  a  firm  hold  upon  the  practical.  There 
are  certain  characters  in  literature  that  one  likes, 
not  because  of  their  virtues,  but  in  spite  of  their 
vices.  Illiterate,  commonplace,  coarse,  and  cast  in 
the  same  mould,  if  not  wholly  of  the  same  material, 
as  Regina  in  **Ghost«,"  this  wife  of  an  unimagina- 
tive and  ultra-demoralized  Peer  Gynt,  has  some 
traits  in  her  not  irreclaimable;  wild  debauchee 
though  he  might  seem,  Relling's  view  of  life,  how- 
ever streaked  through  with  cynicism,  is  by  no  means 
ignoble.  Hedvig  is  loved,  but  Relling  is  the  only  one 
of  the  others  in  the  cast  whom  one  might  come  to 
like. 

There  are  confounding  elements  in  "  The  Wild 
Duck."  In  the  first  place  Ibsen  is  laughing  at  him- 
self as  well  as  others, — he  is  cynical;  in  the  second 
place,  he  is  contrasting  the  right  of  demands  made 
by  different  people, — he  is  satiric;  and,  finally,  he  is 
tragic.  But  the  loss  of  balance  in  thus  dealing  with 
diverse  elements  is  a  weakness  of  construction,  not 
a  lack  of  surety  as  to  what  his  characters  represent. 
If  there  be  a  change  in  Ibsen,  as  seen  in  this  play,  it 
is  in  his  approach  toward  a  philosophic  estimation 
rather  than  toward  a  polemic  charge.  But  in  thus 
altering  his  attitude,  Ibsen  failed  to  free  himself  of 
his  stricture,  his  narrow  canvas.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  he  also  neglected  to  reconcile  the  inward 
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beauty,  which  there  is  no  doubt  he  saw^  with  the  out- 
ward beauty  which  he  persistently  distrusted.  It 
was  Norman  Hapgood  who  wrote:  **  The  neglect  of 
the  dress  of  beauty  is  what  makes  some  of  Ib&en's 
plays  rather  technical  experiments,  instructive  to 
playwrights,  than  f onus  precious  to  humanity ;  '* 
and  A.  B.  Walk  ley  amended  this  by  saying :  **  Just 
as  there  are  poets'  poets,  so  there  are  dramatists* 
dramatists.*'^ 

The  defects  in  '*  The  Wild  Duck  **  are  those  which 
underlie  the  method  of  Ibsen  in  his  regard  to  char- 
acter; w^iereas  one  may  glorify  the  common  pi  ace, 
provided  it  is  clean,  one  can  but  reproduce  marvel- 
lously the  commonplace  as  it  is,  if  it  be  tainted. 
In  *^  The  Pretender,"  ''  Brand,"  **  Peer  GjTit,"  **  Em* 
peror  and  Galilean,"  Ibsen's  concern  was  for  the 
broad  actions  and  reactions  of  the  spirit  upon  out- 
ward circumstance;  but  wlien  he  attained  the  niiu^ 
tery  of  the  social  dramas,  he  shifted  his  view  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  effect  of  moral  relations  upon 
the  spirit  of  individuals*  When  he  turned  to  sym- 
bolism, the  poet  in  him  was  warped* 

The  remarkable  worth  of  '*  The  Wild  Duck  **  con- 
sista  in  its  portraiture;  in  his  grouping  Ibsen  has 
never  been  more  successful  than  with  Ilialniart  Grc- 
gers  and  Gina — the  woman  between  two  men.  It  is 
true  that  this  husband  is  straj'ing  in  a  poisonous 
marsh,  but  since  he  has  found  contentment  tlierei 
who  can  lay  claim  to  the  right  of  awakening  a  cox* 
comb  to  his  coxcombery?  On  the  other  hand,  Gre- 
gers  is  a  false  estimator  of  human  nature  when  he 

*S«  "The  Strigc  in  Amcricd ** i  ftt'*rj  the  London  Mrrafur^, 
August  17,  imi. 
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mistakes  Hialmar  for  a  true  man.  EkdaFs  ideal  is 
simply  a  daub  of  remembered  and  jumbled  phrases; 
Ibsen  could  not  have  given  a  better  proof  of  the  re- 
sults in  carrying  too  far  Browning's  philosophy  that 
a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 

Grcgers  believes  he  is  setting  Hialmar  on  his  feet 
by  showing  him  the  deception  underlying  his  life ;  in 
reality,  he  i.*  taking  from  him  the  steadying  support 
of  his  existence ;  there  are  some  men  not  born  to  live 
in  a  wholly  rarified  air,  who  err  by  mistaking  an  out- 
ward acceptance  for  an  inward  conviction.  This  is 
the  kind  of  man  upon  whom  Gregers  Werle  is  intent 
on  practising  his  mission. 

But  the  very  supporters  of  the  ideal  are  oftentimes 
the  worst  bunglers,  and  a  man  with  **  an  acute  at- 
tack of  integrity  "  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  wrong  to 
put  the  torpedo  beneath  every  ark ;  Ibsen  had  learned 
that  through  bitter  experience;  he  now  makes  Gre- 
gers Werle  realize  it,  but  only  after  it  is  too  late. 
JTruth  at  all  costs  is  only  fit  for  spiritual  giants,  and 
Hialmar  is  by  no  means  a  man  of  any  strength;  in 
fact,  as  Mr.  Archer  so  poignantly  says :  "  Deprive 
Peer  Gynt  of  his  sense  of  humour,  and  clip  the  wings 
of  his  imagination,  and  3'ou  have  Hialmar  Ekdal." 
We  might  resort  to  another  comparison — the  differ- 
ent claims  of  Brand  and  Gregers  to  the  ideal:  the 
spiritual  weight  is  in  the  scale  of  the  former,  while 
the  latter  succeeds  in  escaping  any  ill  effects  from 
the  consequences  of  his  demands. 

And  so,  what  happens  when  this  man  with  a  mis- 
sion whispers  to  Hialmar  the  falsity  of  his  life,  and 
'when  symbolically  he  suggests  to  Hedvig  the  sac- 
J  rifice  of  herself  to  gain  the  love  of  a  worthless,  doubt- 
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ful  father?  The  one  runs  awaj,  only  to  relurn  to 
anchorage,  a  most  ridiculous  figure;  while  the  other, 
patheticaUj  alone^  shoots  herself*  In  many  wiiy« 
docs  Ibsen  try  to  show  the  verity  of  Brand's  cry  that 
"  No  man  can  see  Jehovah  and  live." 

The  one  result  that  Gregerw  has  gained  by  his  in- 
terference is  hastened  by  the  outward  designs  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  Werle  to  settle  money  upon  Hed%ig. 
Must  the  claims  of  the  ideal  ignore  the  moral  and 
ethical  claims,  or  docs  the  one  include  the  other  two? 
Ibsen  here  restates  his  marriage  view^s:  he  presents  a 
nian  and  his  wife  whose  relations  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  have  been  founded  on  deceit,  on  no  true  union; 
yet  the  man,  when  he  learns  of  the  weak  will  of  the 
woman,  flaunts  before  her  the  claims  of  the  ideal*  all 
the  time  knowing  that  he  himself  has  had  a  past  al- 
most as  reckless,  Ibsen,  the  questioner*  therefore 
frames  another  query:  Should  t^e  woman  be  the  one 
to  pay? 

Gregers  is  dense  to  the  consequences  which  have 
resulted;  he  is  looking  only  for  what  he  has  pictured 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  truth^ — transfiguriition* 
consecration^  ennoblement.  But  he  has  not  found  it 
in  Hialmar,  wlio  has  always  to  be  helped  in  his  hold 
on  the  claims  of  the  ideai  Gregers  meant  all  for  the 
best,  no  doubt;  but  **  God  forgive  you  **  is  the  really 
true  retaliation  of  Gina. 

In  one  resiject  Gregers,  the  idealist .  has  t!ie  wild 
fancies  of  a  Hedda,  who  imaged  I^ovhorg  shooting 
himself  beautifully.  All  the  while  that  Iliaimar  is 
away  from  home,  the  ideal  picture  of  his  regeneration 
is  far  from  the  actual  picture:  he  has  bet*n  off  on  a 
debauch,  and  then,  exhaust ^d»  has  slept  througl)  the 
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nightt  proiaically  snoring  during;  what  Gregers  wns 
leaded  to  icriTi  the  crisis  of  hts  life.  Relling  seeft 
through  him  and  estuiiates  at  its  full  value  the  spir- 
itual tumult  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  within 
him.  Gregers  has  raised  up  an  idol ;  his  search  for 
ihc  ideal  could  not  advance  utiles  outside  of  himself 
there  was  an  idol  to  adore*  And  what  a  specimen 
'Hialmar  proves  himself  to  bet  *' I  am  cultivating 
the  life-illusion>"  proclaim^  Relling,  who  turns  ujion 
Gregers  with  the  plea:(''DonH  use  that  foreign 
word:  ideals.  We  have  the  excellent  native  word: 
ties.'^  For,  after  all,  the  average  man's  happiness  - 
is  bai§ed  upon  ilhii^ion. 

Ibsen's  theological  crease  becomes  distinct  in  tlie    ^**f* 
end;  it  is  most  evident  in  Gina,  who  is  impressed  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  cliild;  but  Relling^  who  has  seen 
people  ennobled   by   the  presence  of  death,  under- 
stands full  well  that  Hialmar's  sorrow  will  be  turned 
into  hollow  rhetoric  as  soon  as  he  is  removed  sufli- 
eientlj  from  the  actual  cause  of  hia  grief*  /  l^he  cur- 
]A  rung  down  upon  a  mist  of  pessimtsmf  for 
GregerSf  with  his  claims  of  the  ideaU  i^  in  a  qnaji- 
darj.     If  Relling  is  right  and  he  is  wrong»  then  in- 
deed ii  life  not  worth  living.     But,  mayhap^  Ibsen's 
t  was  constructed  for  the  express  ptirpcMe 
reinforcing  his  philosophicml  theory,  first  framed 
in  "  Emperor  and  Galilean/' 

We  note  how  abM>lutcly  unessential  the  symboltsm 
^^in  this  play  seems  to  be  to  the  general  vitality  of  ib 
^■itory.  It  in  no  way  disturbs  the  significancciof  the 
^Brharacter  development.  Whnt^  after  nil,  is  tliiii 
^Vwild  duckP  Home  would  call  it  "  the  image  of  man 
[     bom  for  Uberty/'  hemmed  in  and  prevented  from 
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living  his  full  life  through  external  circumstances 
Its  presence  is  part  expression  of  the  life-illusion; 
but  the  force  of  the  moral  in  this  drama  is  much 
stronger  bj  reason  of  the  personages  in  it  than  be- 
cause of  this  birdt  which  in  a  way  represents  Ibsen's 
feeble  attempt  at  poetry.  The  sharpness  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  commonplace  details  are  of  far  more 
significancG  than  the  gene rali stations  centring  about 
the  wild  duck,  and  to  offer  an  explanation  would 
hardly  add  to  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  piece* 
Archer  and  Brandes  and  Shaw  discreetly  leave  the 
symbol  alone;  this  would  have  been  impossible  if  its 
value  had  been  organic* 

To  a  certain  extent  a  closer  connection  between 
the  symbol  and  the  fact  is  maintained  in  '*  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea/'  for  the  probable  reason  that  it 
enters  and  forms  an  inherent  part  of  the  psychol* 
ogy  of  sex.  This  only  sustains  us  iu  our  assertion 
that  a  symbol  should  not  be  flaunted  for  itself  alone. 

The  curious  condition  about  the  new  play  *  also 

'  The  reader  should  turn  to  Ehrhard*s  **  He nrtk  Ili^cn  vl  It 
thMtre  eont^iuporain^'*  for  a  Anne  considemtion  of  the  spnbol 
in  Ibsen,  Mrii,  Jeatincttc  Lee*s  "  Key  to  Ibsen,*'  in  Its  eflfcmijutc 
coping  with  the  same  subject.  Is  marked  by  a.  surprising  intmn- 
tive  in^nuitf. 

■"The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  was  puhUshed  on  November  ^ 
186S,  in  an  edition  of  10,000  copies.  The  Norwe|^An  vtrsiea 
was  also  published  in  Chicago,  IIK,  durinp;  I8S9«  In  1S$0,  tm 
ESnglish  transliition  by  Eleanor  Marx^AreUng,  wms  pybli«h«il; 
ft  Included  an  introduction  by  Edmtinti  Gf>K£e.  Mrs,  F.  &. 
Archer's  version  appeared  in  I33L  Other  translatloni  Incluile; 
In  French,  by  Ad.  Chcnevi^re  and  H.  Jt>lian8en  (10^)  i  in 
Italian,  by  Prof.  Paolo  Rindler  and  Bnnco  Polesc  (18^)  t  i« 
Gemian«  by  Julius  Hoffory  (18S«),  by  M.  von  Bordi  (Ifm), 
and  by  Frita  Schulze  (IS9-I)*    Aniong  the  muny  CommetiUrk*^ 
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lies  m  the  fact  that  n  carcftji  study  of  its  technique 
will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  its  equal  s trench 
and  weakness;  it  is  Ibsen  at  his  highest  in  the  use 
of  a  ecrtain  ni^ystic  psychology ;  it  i;*  Ibsen  In  his 
customary  disregard  of  the  logical  results  of  scien- 

mcittionrd  by  HaKorseti,  note  TA«  NintUemik  Ctnlnry,  voL 
S6^  ^265  (W.  Freweii);  Saiurdaif  Herteit;  vol  69:15  (1890)  i 
PQTtni^htl^  K^ririr,  voL  SI  (1B89),  1^  [Edmund  Gos&e).  The 
play  ha!i  lueen  pEirodEed  many  tinier.  Amang  the  productionSt 
notes  Chrlstiank  Theatre  (Februarj*  1^,  1%%%  with  t^ufft 
GunderseiO  ^  Copenhagen  (Fehnjary  17,  IS89,  with  E.  Pouljicn 
iind  Fru  Eekardt) ;  Stoekholm  {March  ^J,  181*9);  Wciinnr 
(Frbruarj'  1^,  IBflO,  Wm-n  prt;5ent);  BeHin  {April  I,  im% 
Ibsrn  pppsent);  Stuttgart  (1S96);  Vienna  (June  3,  180S).  In 
f^ondtm*  it  HAS  given  at  the  Terry  Theatre,  Mar  11.  1^91,  and 
at  the  RoyaUr  Tiieatre  in  I  £10^  by  tlie  Stage  Soctelf,  the  cast 
including  Laurence  Irving  and  Janet  Aehurch*  In  189^* 
Det'ember  ]7«  the  piny  w^s  given  in  Fans  and  thereafter  was 
In  the  rei»ertoire  of  tlie  lliMtre  FCEuvre.  See  Lothar,  p.  XM. 
Mr.  Archer  lias  condensed  from  Die  n§u€  RnnrUrHau  the  evolw* 
tlon  of  **  Ttw*  Lady  from  the  Sea/'  1  have  tiad  occasion 
repeatedly  to  call  attentltm  to  this  magaiine^  I1ie  special  Ibiten 
i^M^iie  contiiins  arHcle«  by  Otto  Brahm«  Julius  Eliai*,  Herman 
Bang«  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Besides  letters  and  poems,  there 
are  includtfd  m  this  magazine  for  t>ecetnher,  190 U  many 
anecdotes  of  varj'ing  valite^  but  none  the  les*  Interesting.  Tlie 
man,  howe^'er,  whr>  hai^  lieen  aptly  enlled  the  Ibsen  Boiswell,  is 
John  Paulsen,  author  of  "Satnliv  med  Ibsen ^  (i^CHS).  A 
German  tran5latJon  Ims  a(j|ieared.  Therein  consult  references  to 
IbAen  and  Goethe;  lUacn  nnd  HenHkke  Hoist;  Ibsen  and  Marie 
TlK»reie!tt,  Tlie  l»ook  In  inclusive  but  fragrnentafy.  **  Tlie  Lady 
from  the  Sea  *'  has  not  been  given  in  Xew  York  j  it  wa*  placed 
In  the  repertoire  of  Miss  Grace  George  while  i>n  iomr.  See 
Huncker*s  "  IconfX'lasts  "  for  Agnes  Sorma's  Etlida,  played  at 
the  I^ssing  Theatre,  Berlin,  September  30,  1904.  Ttie  reader 
Is  likirwLse  referred  to  Goskc's  Biography i  p.  iS^  for  a  con- 
demttttjon  of  M.  Jules  de  Gaultler^s  analysis  of  **T\m  Lady  from 
tilt  Se»r 
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tific  acciiracj ;  it  is  Ibsen  in  his  most  inartistic  anc 
confused  blending  of  three  plots,  one  major  and  tmo 
minor  themes;  finally,  it  is  Ibsen  cr3'stallized,  con* 
denied  to  the  most  vital  terms*  The  Decembert 
I906»  issue  of  Die  neue  Runihchau  contains  a  rough 
draft  of  the  first  conception  of  two  of  Ibsen^s  plays. 
A  carefnl  comparison  of  the  crude  scenarios  of  **  A 
Doll's  House"  and  of  *' The  Lady  from  the  Sea^" 
with  the  finished  products,  will  be  of  interest^  but 
will  add  notliing  new  to  what  we  have  already  form- 
ulated as  to  the  maturing  of  idea  and  worknian- 
ship  of  the  artist  in  Ibsen>  AH  dramatists  shift 
their  motives  and  their  personages;  change  nanici 
here  and  there;  transfer  ideas  from  one  character 
to  the  other.  The  mastery  of  drama  is  largely  a 
matter  of  obliteration*  of  inference.  The  remnants 
of  one  play  were  usually  enlarged  by  Ibsen  in  the 
evolving  of  another.  If  he  found  he  could  not  con- 
sistently introduce  certain  types  into  his  cast,  he 
would  tuck  them  away  for  future  use;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  evolve  from  the  original  conception  of 
one  character  the  actual  result  of  two* 

The  scenario  of  **  Tiic  Lady  from  the  Sea/'  first 
constructed  around  1880,  contains  an  allegorical 
figure  who  afterwards  t)eciime  both  the  Stranger 
and  Arnliolm,  As  tlie  play  matured  in  Ibiiien's 
mind,  it  greWi  intensified ;  he  heightened  here,  and 
shaded  there;  we  find  this  one  of  the  essenttal  re- 
quirements of  drama;  construction  means  cert&iii 
mechanical  manipulation,  and  dramatic  perfection 
represented  continued  labour  for  Ilisen.  Hi«  fasci- 
nation for  the  sea  was  one  of  the  motives  prompt* 
ing  him,  no  doubt,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject;  btilf 
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as  it  stands,  "  The  hndy  from  I  he  Seii,"  whose  vulue 
is  almost  wliolly  dependent  upon  a  coBsidcration  of 
pure  psychology,  is  shorn,  in  the  ease  of  Elltda, 
of  any  extraneous  value ^  however  much,  in  the  cases 
of  WangePs  two  daughters  and  their  imniature  views 
on  marriage,  it  may  partake  of  the  disjointed 
qualities  of  "  Love's  Comedy/' 

Etlida^  whose  woman-nature  h  so  subtly  within 
control  of  the  sea,  is  one  of  Ibsen's  most  actable 
roles;  the  plaj,  however,  h  not  popular*  And  tlie 
reasons  are  not  hard  to  find ;  there  is  an  incongru- 
ity in  the  mixture  of  the  occult,  of  the  paychic,  with 
tlie  commonphice  atmosphere  of  the  social  scene* 
This  Is  a  breach  of  artistic  taste  which  clearly  rep- 
resents the  Uniitations  of  Ibsen ;  not  that  it  pointed 
to  an  irretrievable  weakness,  for  ttctual  accomplish- 
ment will  bear  witness  to  his  sure  grip  in  **  Hedda 
Gahler''  and  "The  Master  Builder/*  which  followed 
it,  and  **  Rosmers^holm,*'  which  preceded  it.  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  the  play  is  not  wholly"  concerned  with 
the  portrait  of  EUida,  as  the  canvas  was  filled  by  the 
seductive  tieauty  of  llc-dda* 

The   interest   in   the   piece   is   predominantly   cen- 
tred in  that  wild  yearning  which  once,  or  perhapa 
oftener  in  a  lifetime,  creeps  over  us  with  ungovern- 
able fury*— to  be  free  to  follow  the  full  lx*nt  of  our 
inclination*    The  sea  was  ingrained  in  the  woman  ;  the 
\  Stranger  who  cume  to  claim  her  was  an  externalizing 
of  that  irresistible  passion  which  surged  through  her 
bosom,  the  passion  which   shone  in  the  eyes  of  her 
baiiy,  which  coloured  her  whole  existence  spiritually, 
i  and   made   her   realise   that   she   wa«    not   Wangers 
y  wife,  so  long  as  &hc  was  thus  wedded  to  the  sea. 
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The  spiritual  weight  of  Ibsen's  argument  is, 
nevertheless,  not  convincing,  as  it  is  in  the  change 
that  came  over  Rebecca  West.  Elhda's  nervous 
condition  is  productive  of  wonderful  posfiibilities, 
had  Ibsen's  poetry  be€n  easily  within  his  control; 
but  her  expression  of  the  same  represents  largely  a 
theory,  a  continuation  of  a  proposition  concerning 
marriage,  which  8t4ma  in  "  The  League  of  Youth  " 
and  Nora  in  *'  A  Dairs  House "  began.  What, 
after  all,  constitutes  the  strong  basis  of  a  true  maj^ 
riage?  Did  Ibsen,  when  he  hammered  some  glim- 
mering of  Nora's  miracle  into  the  dull  intellect  of 
Torvald,  set  about,  in  *'  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,*' 
to  show  what  might  have  resulted  with  the  full 
understanding  of  the  miracle's  meaning?  Dr* 
Wangel  opened  the  doors  to  EUida.  Go  with  this 
spirit  of  the  sea  which  dominates  yoUj  he  said  in 
substance— and  given  this  freedom  of  choice^  she 
diose  to  stay  under  the  speU  of  law  and  order. 
Would  Nora  have  stayed  if  Torvald  had  held  the 
door  ajar?  Ibsen's  error  lay  in  not  convincing  lis 
that,  the  miracle  of  miracles  happening  to  EUidm 
she  wuB  prepared  temperanicntally  to  make  her 
choice  a  pennanent  one* 

The  connection  between  the  inner  and  outer  world 
is  not  so  subtle  or  effective  under  Ibsen's  treatment 
as  under  Maeterlinck's ;  the  ether  of  the  one  h  initi- 
ally familiar  to  every~day  life ;  the  ether  of  ibe  ^ 
other  has  the  m^^stic  finesse  that  escapes  l)eing  sub- 
sbmce.  But  Ellida  comes  as  near  the  mystic  as  &nj 
of  Ibsen's  heroines,  and  tins  is  because  he  deids  with 
moods  rather  than  with  motives. 

Let  us  say  that  EUida  tn  her  situation  repr»cnta 
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in  *•  undiscijilined  spirit**  coming  into  conflict  with 
*•  socifkl   order.'*      Ibsen   has   already    proved   in  the 
erson  of  Rebecca  West  the  tnodi^cation  that  wiU 
leonseiously  take  place  In  a  wcjmaii's  nature,  sub- 
ject tn  powerful   influences  outride  of  herfielf.     Dr. 
Wangle    ha%'ing    uatisfied    the    inward    craving    of 
Elhda  for  frevdoni^  she  wakes  to  find  herself  inodi- 
fitd  by   the  iuiprLSs  of  environment  and  not  wholly 
inclined  to  follow  the  promptings  of  these  wild  de- 
mands.     By  her  change  in   action,  Ibsen *s   propohi- 
ion  that,  frc^edom  of  choice  must  be  at  th^  bottom 
of  all  relations,  becomes  a  preachment  outside  of  a 
full    and   innate  eonTiction   of   the    characters    who 
Jiold  to  it. 

There  are  ima^^inative  strokes  of  some  worth  in 
draroa;  hut  its  predominant  appeal  is  to  the  in- 
;;  it  isi  the  continued  plea  for  the  indinduah 
nd  by  Its  happy  ending  it  an^wxrs  Ibsen's  question 
what  would  result  should  the  miracle  of  mir- 
come  to  pass. 
On  May  S,  1889,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Camilk  CoUett 
the  following  terms:  "I  felt  pretty  certain  that 
jrout  you  in  particular,  would  understand  it  [the 
play].  .  .  .  Yes,  there  ftre  suggestive  reseni- 
b la nccf*— indeed,  many :  and  you  have  seen  and  felt 
them,  seen  and  felt  that  of  which  I  could  only  have 
a  vagtie  premonition.**  This  reference  has  been  ex- 
plained by  John  PnuUen  in  a  most  ambiguous  waVi 
and  until  we  are  offered  some  definite  account  of  the 

Ereporteti  estrange  influence  possessed  by  Welhaven 
prer  Camilla  Collet  t,  sister  of  Wergeland,  it  were 
Useless  to  speculate.  Both  Paulsen  and  Brahm  are 
inclined  to  value  interest  abo%e  actual  proof,     More 
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profitable!  it  would  bo  to  estimate  to  tbc  full  the  un^ 
developed  character  of  Hilda  Wangel  in  order  the 
better  to  read  her  motives  throughout  "  The  Master 
Builder/* 

**  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  **  has  a  cast  not  close]  V 
knit  together;  they  occasioually  help  the  plot  along, 
as  when  Lyngatrand,  the  dehcate  sculptor,  describees 
the  sailor  and  his  faithless  wife.  But  whenever  tbe 
dialogue  wanders  from  the  psychological  problem 
of  ELlida,  it  grows  unconvincing.  There  ttre 
glimpses  in  it  of  "  When  We  Dead  Awalcen  " ;  then- 
is  some  of  the  luring  quality  of  *'  Little  Eyolf<"  In 
a  way,  its  sub-plot  prepares  one  for  '*  The  Maater 
Builder,"  and  there  is  now  and  again  the  reminis- 
cent strain  of  *'  Peer  Gynt." 

The  feeling  of  suspense  is  well  developed ;  EUicla's 
restlessness  is  contagious ;  the  atmosphere  presitei 
upon  her.  This  is  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  her  step-daughters  fail  to  aid  her  in  tak* 
ing  root  in  the  household*  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  living  memories  of  the  dead  wife*  and  on  the 
other,  there  is  Ellida^s  strange  feeling  about  the  »ea. 
Wangel,  physician  and  man  of  some  sense*  even 
though  his  will  is  weak^  comes  to  realize  th»t  br- 
tween  his  wife  and  himself  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
full  confidence.  If  Ellida  has  a  "  haunting  homc^ 
sickness  for  the  sea,"  then  she  must  move  from  tlu* 
narrow  t^wn  existence  through  which  the  world-life  i 
flows  only  in  the  summer  time — flows  through  •adj 
over  without  affecting  it.  But  when  bis  wife  ci-| 
plains  about  the  Stranger  who  lured  her  to  himtt  aadj 
in  peculiar  fashion  welded  her  destiny  to  V 
spiritual     communion^thcn     Wangel     undtr  ' 
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that  no  external  palliatives  will  alter  his  wife's 
mood*  The  disease  is  internal.  For  the  Stranger 
saps  the  will  of  KUldn ;  she  has  not  seen  him  for 
jrears,  since  the  day  he  curiously  proclaimetl  her 
wadded  to  the  sea«  After  that»  various  letters  and 
reports  had  reached  her.  But  even  though  his  death 
was  rumoured,  he  continued  to  have  relentless  grip 
of  her  souh  Then  she  married  Wangel,  and  in  due 
course  the  child  was  born — the  child  with  the  tell- 
tale eyes.  Such  a  si^  of  inheritance  was  sufficient 
to  make  her  douht  herself  the  true  wife  of  Wan  gel. 

The  nintivc  of  the  sea  is  poetically  treated  in  i*o- 
lated  places*  Ellida  has  a  theory  that  the  water  and 
not  the  dry  land  is  our  natural  element — it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  becoming  accustomed  to  eondittoni. 
Her  constant  references  to  the  variableness  of  the 
sea  are  in  consonance  with  the  reckless  variableness 
of  her  mood;  one  might  catl  her  a  spiritual  mermaid 
— half  woman  in  her  love  for  Wangel,  half  troU  in 
her  fascination  for  the  Stranger.  When  the  latter 
arrives  and  declares  her  to  be  his^  her  fear  is  not  the 
fear  of  him,  but  the  fear  of  herself;  her  conscience 
is  at  w^ork;  she  is  torn  between  law  and  that  which  is 
not  law.  Ellida  must  make  the  choice,  but  to  do  so 
she  must  be  free*  In  other  wohIb,  Wangel  must 
free  her  spiritually  and  abide  the  consequences. 

Were  tlie  Stranger  aught  but  the  projection  of 
a  psychological  state,  Wangel  might  liave  rid  him* 
self  easily  of  such  a  presence.  But  Ellida^s  struggle 
against  any  effort  to  cage  the  Stranger  is  only  the 
struggle  of  the  wife  to  free  the  w  oman.  The  curtain 
to  tiie  third  act  places  proper  value  on  the  nyttilKiL 
*'  Oh,  Wangel,"  she  cries,  **  save  me  from  myself/' 
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Perhaps  the  phys^ician  is  right  when  he  dc^cll 
his  wife  subject  to  morbid  illusions ,  but  his  saying^ 
so  does  not  stem  the  tide.  She  shows  him  how  Uieir 
marriage  has  been  a  false  bargain,  on  liis  part  to 
fill  her  loneliness,  on  her  part  to  he  a  new  mother  to 
his  children.  Force  of  circumstances,  and  not  free 
will,  welded  them  together.  Her  symbolic  marriage 
with  the  sea  has  been  a  much  truer  union.  Ellida 
is  not  the  woman  to  care  about  forms.  Law  must  lie 
brushed  aside  in  favour  of  free  wilL  Her  demand 
for  release  is  the  outcome.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  act  there  is  a  flash  indicative  of  a  spiritual 
change  in  this  woman.  Hilda^  so  it  is  declared, 
though  one  is  not  thorougldy  convinced  of  its  tmtli, 
thirsts  for  Ellida's  love»  "  What  if  there  were  work 
for  me  to  do  here?  "  cries  "  the  lady  from  the  sea," 

This  woman's  life  in  the  Wan  gel  family  has  been 
unanchored ;  there  are  no  ties  to  bind  her  spiritually, 
even  though  the  law  proclaims  her  a  wife.  She  can* 
not  be  fettered,  except  perhaps  in  liody.  The  law  of 
one^s  nature  cannot  be  stayed  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
Then  Wangel  makes  thg_lbsen  sacrifice ;  his  great 
love  for  Ellida  prompts  him  to  free  her,  and  by  this 
sacrifice  the  woman  wells  up  *'  tremblingly.*'  The 
realist  in  the  dramatist  fell  short  at  this  crisis. 
Even  though  we  detect  an  echo  of  Brand's  cry  that 
love  h  greater  than  will,  the  mere  freedom  in  choice 
]s  not  sufficient  to  indicate  the  corresponding  trans- 
formation  in  character.  Only  in  freedom  can  a  sea- 
animal  become  acclimatized  to  tlie  land;  the  yearn- 
ing for  the  sea  was  the  expression  of  a  need  ir» 
Ellida  for  freedom ;  and  her  only  salvation  lay  in 
the  common-scase  courage  of  WangeL     Tliis  is  the 
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substance  of  the  plav*  Tlie  other  motives  are  but 
remiinsccnccs  or  foreshadow  ings.  The  atino»ph€re 
of  the  whole  is  perhaps  poetic;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  might  claim  the  same  thing  for  the  background 
of  "  Rosmersholm  ** ;  but  tlie  prosaic  quality  is  still 
dominant* 

In  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea/'  wc  do  not  identify 
the  longing  of  Ellida  witli  the  spirit  of  outward  re- 
volt The  Ben  for  which  the  woman  yearns  is  liberty, 
and*  in  the  words  of  a  French  critic*  the  fjord  upon 
which  the  little  town  borders  represents  the  spirit 
of  freedom  hemmed  about  by  relentless  duty.  The 
individual  must  not  be  forced  to  grow  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  he  must  be  given  a  chance  to  expand  by  proc- 
esses witliin  himself  before  lie  conforms  with  laws 
outside*  And,  if  w^e  interpret  aright,  such  conftinn- 
ity  will  not  be  liard  to  maintain,  prodded  society  ^  as 
Ibien  sees  it»  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  individ- 
uality, as  n>scn  would  have  it. 

In  July,  189L  Ibsen  finally  broke  away  from  Ger- 
many; be  had  been  travelUng  around  attending  ad- 
ditional performances  in  Buda-Pesth  and  Vienna: 
and  at  first  it  was  his  sole  intention  of  pa^^ing  an- 
other visit  home.  He  did  not  go  direct  to  Chris- 
tian] a,  but  travelled  along  tlie  etrn^t  of  Nordland, 
the  scenery  of  which  made  a  great  impression  upon 
him.  In  the  autumn,  however*  be  reached  Chris- 
tinnia,  where  he  rented  an  apartment  in  Vikturia 
Terrasse;  he  now  determined  to  settle  down*  and  so 
sent  to  Munich  for  his  furniture,  little  realising  that, 
iave  for  occasional  trip^  to  Copenhagen  and  to 
Stockholm,  be  would  never  again  leave  Norw^iy. 

He  waB  a  wi^altliy  old  gentleman  now,  still  actiTe 
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in  mind  and  hody,  and  wholly  intent  upon  his  plajiH 
sacrificing  all  external  activity  in  favour  of  his  mift* 
eion  in  life*  That  is  why,  except  for  minor  cvenU 
which  made  some  slight  inipreBsion  upon  him»  Ibsen 
lived  an  exclusive  life,  taking  his  customary  pofil 
by  the  window  of  the  hotel,  silhouetted  against  the 
glasSf  with  his  paper  in  his  hand*  and  his  light  wine 
on  the  table  near  by.  His  visiting  cards  were  en- 
graved with  the  title:  Dr-  Henrik  Ihscn — physician 
of  the  world,  who  was  silent  as  the  sphinx  until  be 
sent  forth  his  analyses  of  tlic  world's  ills  in  the  form 
of  new  plays.  His  hotnc  was  soHd  and  handsome  In 
its  fittings,  and  the  table  in  his  study  at  which  he 
worked,  was  placed  directly  hy  a  large  window  over- 
looking the  street*  Incident  in  the  life  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  from  now  on  becomes  slight. 

Such  was  his  nature^  that  Ibsen  expected  homage 
from  the  world,  but  the  sense  of  possessing  it  in  no 
way  brought  much  more  than  general  satiisfaction. 
In  July,  1895,  he  wrote:  **  It  gives  me  no  sen^e  of 
happiness.  And  what  is  it  really  worth^ — the  wliolc 
thing?  '*  This  mood  is  one  which  comes  to  a  per* 
son  after  the  best  energy  has  gone,  and  life  must 
thereafter  be  lived  in  contemplation  and  in  review. 
It  is  well  to  say  "  the  last  of  life  for  which  tlie  first 
was  made^"  provided  the  first  has  not  been  robbed 
of  its  riches  by  a  conscious  suppression  of  much 
that  makes  life  rich,  Ibsen  was  largely  the  slare  of 
his  own  lamp*  No  sooner  had  he  settled  in  his  hocne^ 
than  loneliness  rushed  in  upon  him.  For  twenty- 
seven  years  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  '*  cmsnd" 
pated  and  emancipating  spiritual  conditioiis  of  tiie 
great  world,"  but  his  native  land  gave  Inm  a  sense 
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of  oppression.    He  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
being  tired. 

Putting  aside  a  consideration  of  **The  Master 
Builder"  for  the  present,  we  turn  to  "Little 
Eyolf,"  which  followed  it  in  December,  1894.^     It 

'  *"  The  Master  Builder"  (189?),  was  the  first  play  written  by 
Ibsen  after  his  return  to  Christiania  in  1891.  On  December  11» 
1894,  **  Little  Eyolf"  was  published  (Copenhagen)  in  an 
edition  of  10,000  copies.  Another  edition  was  called  for  on 
December  91,  1894,  and  still  another  on  Januarj  90,  1895.  In 
1895  Heinemann  issued  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
original  text  in  London.  Tlie  same  year,  it  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Archer  and  into  French  by  M.  Prosor. 
Following  the  usual  order  of  things.  It  has  been  cast  at 
various  times,  into  Italian,  Russian,  and  German.  Among  the 
commentaries:  Dis  neue  dentscKe  Rundtchau,  1895,  1:75  (Paul 
Schlenttier) ;  London  Academift  50:465;  London  Saturday 
Review  (G.  B.  Shaw),  89  :  563,  693;  Fortnightly  Review  (W. 
I^.  Courtney),  63:977.  Among  the  parodies,  note  especially 
Guthrie*s  **  Little  Mopesman.**  The  play  was  given  in  Chris- 
tiania on  January  15,  1895.  (See  Halvorsen  for  casts  of 
various  performances.)  At  Bergen,  it  was  presented  on 
January  91,  1895.  The  Copenhagen  production  was  given  on 
March  13,  1895,  with  E.  Poulsen  as  Allmers,  Fru  Oda  Nielsen 
as  Rita,  and  Fru  Hennings  as  Asta.  Fru  Oda  brought  the 
play  to  New  York  in  the  Spring  of  1907,  and  gave  a  single 
performance  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  where  she  met  with 
failure,  having  utterly  misconceived  the  part.  This  discouraged 
Madame  Alia  Naaimova,  who  had  almost  determined  to  add 
the  play  to  her  repertoire.  On  January  19,  1895,  the  drama 
found  its  way  to  Berlin,  wliere  it  was  given  on  the  stage  of 
the  Deutscties  Ttieatre,  with  Agnes  Sorma  as  Rita.  Lugnf- 
Poe  appeared  in  Paris  as  Allmers  on  May  8, 1895.  In  England, 
the  first  performance  was  given  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  on 
December  7,  1894.  It  was  a  copyright  production,  and  the 
cast  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Bnekstad,  Miss  Brekstad, 
Miss  Elisabeth  Robins,  Mr.  William  Heinemann,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse.     (See  London  Literature,  August  17,  1901,  p. 
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is  a  very  poetic  treatment  of  pessimism  i*€actiiig 
upon  human  nature;  in  the  light  of  Ibsen's  hand- 
ling of  the  pathetic,  and  likewise  in  view  of  ho» 
terrible  retribution  has  heretofore  been  in  his  hands* 
the  hopeful  close  to  "  Little  E jolf  '*  is  indicat  ive  of 
one  of  two  things:  first,  Ibsen's  determination  to 
stem  the  logical  tide  of  cause  and  effect;  or,  second, 
to  formulate  a  law  of  change  which  he  was  realisfing 
in  Nora  and  in  Rebecca  West  and  in  Ellida  Wangclt 
but  which  did  not  fully  come  to  him  until  the  trng* 
edy  of  Eyolf's  death  reacted  upon  the  mothei^i  na- 
ture. 

The  plaj^  therefore,  is  not  one  of  action «  hut  of 
[  reaction ;  it  is  not  one  of  situation,  but  of  trani- 
Iforniation*  Dr.  Brandes  has  unerringly  struck  the 
note.  Ibsen,  so  he  writes,  **  has  .  .  .  with  his 
usual  pregnant  brevity,  given  expression  to  his 
philosophy  of  life  in  a  new^  suggestive  phraae, 
namely,  'the  law  of  change.'  All  human  conditiont 
are  subject  to  this  law.  The  poets  of  classic  an* 
tiquity  wrote  *  Metamorphoses,'  poems  dealinj^  with 
those  transmutations  of  which  their  mythology  told 
them  so  much.  -Little  Eyolf *  is  Ibsen's  poem  on 
'  Metamorphosis*'  It  is  generally  said  that  all  liv- 
ing  things  arc  subject  to  the  law  of  development* 
But  the  expression  *  law  of  change '  goes  deeper  and 
is  more  truthful ;  for  change  includes  progress  and 

IM.)  In  EnglL^h^  it  was  first  seen  in  London  at  the  Afcnuc! 
Theatre  on  November  53.  1896,  with  a  cast  including  Mm 
Jatiet  Adiurch  as  Ulta*  Miss  Robms  as  Asta*  and  Mrs»  Patrtck 
Campbell  as  the  Rat- Wife*  Afterw'ards,  Mrs.  Campbell  plafed 
Bita.  A  performance  was  recorded  during  IWS  In  CUk] 
eagq,  where  the  pi  ay  was  acted  by  an  amateur  ScAudinai 
eumpanjf. 
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decline,  expansion  and  contraction  in  a  single  com- 
prehensive word.  And  in  this  play  we  see  human 
feelings  formed  and  transformed,  we  see  them  die 
out  and  come  to  life  again  in  a  different  form." 

Shall  we  say,  therefore,  that  Eyolf  had  to  die  in 
order  that  AUmers  and  Rita  should  live? — ^that  his 
is  the  corrosive  element  eating  into  the  egoism  of  a 
man  and  a  woman?  Mr.  Archer's  analytical  intro- 
duction, recently  published,  discusses  these  minute 
points  at  some  length.  For  our  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  broad  lines  of  the  drama, 
one  whose  psychology  is  much  greater  than  its  exe- 
cution, even  though  Ibsen  surpasses  himself  here  in 
the  compression  of  his  dramatis  penofut.  For  the 
Rat-Wife  is  little  more  than  a  theatrical  and  alle- 
gorical use  of  Death,  to  rid  the  Allmers  family  of 
the  little  gnawing  thing  in  their  lives — ^the  pathetic, 
crippled  strange  boy ;  and  Eyolf  himself  is  removed 
from  the  scene  after  the  first  act.  Ibsen's  early  sex 
formula  has  been  noted  before ;  he  usually  introduced 
other  characters  who  bore  organically  upon  that  for- 
mula. Here,  however,  he  contents  himself  with  the 
equation  of  the  man,  Allmers,  between  Rita,  his  wife, 
and  Asta,  his  supposed  half-sister,  but  in  reality  an 
illegitimate  relation.  The  value  of  Eyolf  and  the  Rat- 
Wife,  therefore,  is  purely  psychological,  and  that  of 
Borgheim,  the  road  maker,  however  agreeable  he  is  in 
sentiment,  is  wholly  unessential  to  the  pending  crisis. 

Ibsen's  symbol  is  active;  through  death  it  leads  to 
a  higher  life.  Let  egoism  increase  by  what  it  feeds 
on — in  this  case  Eyolf — and  there  is  no  end  to  pes- 
simism ;  remove  the  source  of  nurture,  create  a  void, 
and  something  better  may  take  its  place.     Ibsen,  the 
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dramatist,  puts  hitnself  to  the  task  of  crenting  a 
jealous  woman,  one  whose  full-blooded  passion  for 
her  husband  brooks  no  inter\^ention,  even  though  her 
own  child  come  between  them  for  a  share  of  the  love 
of  both*  This  is  the  tjpe  upon  which  retribution 
has  a  chastening  effect. 

The  plaj  is  sad,  not  pessimistic.  Its  treatment  is 
still  prosaic^  but  shot  through  with  poetry.  Its  hu* 
man  nature  is  far  superior  to  its  manner*  Ibsen 
does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  nobility  of 
small  actions;  when  Asta  finally  goes  off  with  Borg- 
heim^  she  does  so  simply  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
the  love  she  holds  for  Allmers,  The  law  of  change, 
affecting  every  relation  in  life  save  that  existing  be- 
tween brother  and  sister — which  events  prove  she 
and  AUmers  are  not — forces  her  hand.  Nor  in  the 
matter  of  assumption  is  Ibsen  always  convincing; 
his  philosophical  aim  sometimes  overreaches  the 
stature  of  men's  ways.  His  scholars  usually  wrote 
hooks,  but  showed  no  refining  effects  of  culture* 
And  his  women  were  hardly  wliat  one  would  call 
gentlewomen.  I  cannot  see,  however,  why  gentle* 
nesB  and  refinement  should  be  incompatible  with  in- 
telligence and  force.  But  as  Shaw  says  •  '*  Ibsen  is 
of  no  use  when  anjiihing  really  ladylike  is  wanted: 
you  might  as  well  put  Beethoven  to  compose  Chamt- 
nade." 

W,  L.  Courtney  calls  the  Rat-Wife  a  representa- 
tive of  the  psychological  moment.  Ibsen's  art  com- 
bines the  legendary  value  of  a  **  Pied  Piper  of  Ham- 
lin,** with  the  potent,  signlficnnt  meaning  of  a  ssymlxil, 
and  the  result  is  a  poetic  figure,  not  entirely  shorn 
of  reality.    The  gradual  unfolding  of  design  in  aD 
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of  Ibsen's  plays  is  sufBcient  indication  that  coinci- 
dent with  his  invention  was  the  slow  evolving  of  the 
spiritual  values  which  lay  in  the  events  themselves. 
At  first,  the  Rat-Wife  must  have  been  conceived 
purely  as  part  of  the  dramatic  machinery,  the  agent 
to  remove  Eyolf  from  the  scene,  before  becoming 
the  epitome  of  an  evil  conscience  beginning  to  under- 
stand its  sin. 

The  first  act  may  be  called  Egoism;  the  second 
act,  Recrimination;  the  third  act,  the  Law  of 
Change.  All  are  vitally  interesting,  but  theory  slips 
from  the  human,  and  works  conclusions  to  suit  it- 
self. We  have  the  same  right  to  ask  whether  Rita, 
in  view  of  her  innate  human  nature,  could  be  so 
altered  by  the  law  of  change,  as  wc  had  in  doubting 
Ellida's  wonderful  momentary  transformation. 

It  is  futile  to  give  fixity  to  Ibsen's  meaning;  that 
is  where  the  remarkable  phase  of  his  genius  is  so 
evident ;  human  nature  is  not  arithmetical,  and  there- 
fore can  be  seen  only  at  angles  and  not  as  a  whole. 
If  anal^'sis  concern  itself  only  with  motive  and  the 
larger  theme,  it  should  not  neglect  the  minute  agents 
of  which  Ibsen  was  master;  his  characters  are  not 
fixed;  they  are  not  surface  portraits;  atmosphere 
sweeps  behind  them  as  well  as  over  them.  The  law 
of  change  in  "  Little  Eyolf  "  does  not  affect  situa- 
tion, but  character. 

AUmers  has  been  writing  a  book  on  "  Human  Re- 
sponsibility," while  at  his  very  hand  he  has  been 
neglecting  his  crippled  son.  He  has  suddenly  waked 
to  this,  and  has  determined  to  ^'  help  him  bring  his 
desires  into  harmony  with  what  lies  attainable  be- 
fore him,"  when  he  discovers  that  his  wife's  jealousy 
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has  shifted  from  tlie  hook  to  the  child.  Her  poasioo 
is  so  Strang  that  it  is  evil.  She  cares  not  for  the 
cahn,  deep  tenderness  of  the  huslmnd;  she  will  share 
him  with  no  one.  Her  every  action  shows  how  her 
savage  egoism  is  woondcd.  In  such  a  frenzy  there 
falls  upon  her  the  catastrophe  of  Eyolf's  death,  the 
cripple  lured  to  the  sea  by  the  Rat- Wife*  and  utterly 
lost,  except  for  the  crutch,  which  comes  floatitig 
back  over  the  water- 

AUmers  and  Rita  are  now  seized  by  unutterable 
pangs  of  consiciencc;  one  becomes  morbidly  quiet,  the 
other  nervously  restive.  Which  of  them  is  the  ^lilty 
one?  Eyolf  stands  between  them  more  than  evei', 
now  that  he  is  dead*  Through  the  agony  of  remorse, 
the  souls  of  two  persons  are  reconstructed*  Rita  bad 
borne  a  son>  and  despite  the  pain  of  travail,  her 
mother-instinct  had  been  stifled  by  jealousy,  Allmers 
had  given  up  his  book  in  order  to  round  out  the  life 
of  the  hoy,  not  for  love  of  him,  but  because  he  thus 
could  better  give  expression  to  himself  as  a  faUier 
than  as  an  author.  Through  the  want  of  lote  they 
lost  their  child;  in  fact,  they  never  possessed  him- 
They  are  being  scourged;  they  are  turning  upon 
themselves  as  well  as  upon  each  other.  At  this  point 
the  only  solution  tends  towards  the  tragedy  of  sepa- 
ration. They  feel  a  .common  guilt,  but  as  yet  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  common  atone* 
ment. 

It  finally  ends  when  the  law  of  change  keepn  thi* 
man  and  woman  together j— exactly  how  is  not  made 
sufficiently  clear  for  dramatic  effect*  Let  ua  aay 
that  change  may  mean  re-birth,  resurrection,  tran* 
sit  ion  to  a  higher  life*    There  is  assuredly  som/eiking 
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of  the  God  in  man,  even  though  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  Rita  realizes  it.  "  Good  God,'*  she  cries, 
"  we  are  creatures  of  earth  after  all/'  But  AUmers 
adds,  ^^  Something  akin  to  the  sea  and  the  heavens, 
too,  Rita."  At  first  they  questioned  the  divine  rea- 
son, bringing  about  the  death  of  Eyolf ;  but  in  their 
regeneration,  they  begin  to  realize  in  it  some  pur- 
pose. For  whereas  heretofore  their  egotistical  lives 
had  been  spent  in  vain,  they  now  understand  that  to 
live  a  life  they  must  fill  a  life  with  something  to  live 
for.  Only  after  EyolPs  death  could  they  view  them- 
selves in  proper  perspective. 

If  Allmers  had  left  Rita  after  this  realization,  it 
would  have  been  the  confession  that  with  her  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  live  for.  They  finally  touch 
spiritually  in  a  mutual  determination  to  replace  the 
void  in  their  existence  by  active  ser>'ice  among  the 
poor  children  in  the  name  of  little  E^'olf.  Thus 
the  play  contains  great  moral  and  ethical  questions, 
which  are  nevertheless  answered  in  a  very  obscure 
manner.  The  elements  in  its  composition  are  more 
vital  than  the  elements  in  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea," 
but  they  are  not  so  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  reader, 
nor,  we  might  add,  in  the  mind  of  Ibsen  himself.  If 
one  should  insist  on  the  emphasis  of  Symbolism  in 
Ibsen,  we  should  say  that  it  measures  the  decline  of 
his  mental  strength.  For  his  poetry  at  its  highest 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  s^-mbol,  and  his  prose 
\  at  its  barest  was  too  direct  for  ornament.  Ibsen,  the 
Symbolist,  is  only  of  secondary  importance;  I  can- 
not see  in  him  the  arch-symbolist. 


^  CHAPTER    XX 

The  breaking  up  of  Hennk  Ibsen  was  at  lagieml  tn 
its  several  stages  as  bis  early  development.  It  is  as 
though  old  age  had  come  upon  him,  surrounded  bj 
remnants  of  ideas  too  vital  to  be  ignored^  and  he  had 
introduced  tbem»  despite  their  fragmentary  ch&mc^ 
ter,  and  without  that  almost  incontrovertible  strength 
which  as  a  dramatist  he  had  heretofore  ^hown. 

The  Ibgen  cults  acknowledge  no  sucli  waning  of 
the  master *s  power ;  they  believe  "  When  We  Dead 
Awaken  **  a  continuance  of  the  crescendo  scule,  wheo, 
in  reality,  while  it  contains  intermittL'ut  sparku,  it 
represents  in  its  weakness  the  crumbling  of  a  tir^ 
mind*  Between  it  and  **  The  Master  Builder,"  there 
arches  a  span  that  is  unsound ;  the  rivets  are  no 
longer  firm :  here  and  there,  unerring  connections  are 
missing;  the  foundations  have  worn  away  and  are 
repaired  with  old  material  Even  "  The  Master 
Builder  "  shows  signs  of  screws  being  loose. 

The  Ibsen itc  is  representative  of  a  certain  type  of 
mind;  he  is  niisrepresentative  of  IbscHi  In  a  way  he 
has  approached  Ibsen  with  as  cramped  a  superfidat 
vision  as  Ibsen  has  shown  in  hh  approach  toward  tlie 
outward  facts  of  life.  The  Ibsen itc  has  negatived 
Ibsen  by  an  hysterical  acceptance  of  tlie  Ibsen  crusL 
And  it  is  tliis  very  crnst^ — Uie  sordid,  diseased,  neu- 
rotic,  drab  admixture  of  life — which  is  Ibsen*s  leiut 
contribution  to  literature.  He  forced  himself  into  J 
the  dark  visual  habit — he  persistently  saw  things  in 
drab»  but  the  vital  conneetion  was  a  flare  of  fire  or 
a  deep  glow-  **  The  Master  Builder  "  was  the  last 
big  flame  before  the  flicker  and  the  night, 
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The  Ibsen  disciple  believes  that  the  greatness  of 
the  Master  is  measured  by  the  variety  of  meanings 
attached  to  his  thesis,  on  the  one  hand;  and  to  his 
symbol  on  the  other.  But  it  was  just  that  very  loose- 
ness of  interpretation  which  was  one  of  his  greatest 
weaknesses.  Yet  he  did  not  consciously  cater  to  over- 
interpretation  by  the  over-use  of  the  symbol. 

"  The  Master  Builder,"  none  the  less,  is  over- 
weighted with  varied  meanings;  every  situation  is 
representative  and  suggestive.  Perhaps  this  is  so, 
perhaps  that  is  so.  Jbe.  symbol  sets  the  mind  in  a 
quandary.  It  is  all  deftly  done,  and  the  master-poet, 
the  master-craftsman  piles  meaning  upon  meaning, 
a  mighty  bulwark  of  poetic  elements  which  obstructs 
vision.  This  is  not  Ibsen's  usual  direct  method,  al- 
though it  is  Ibsen's  familiar  atmosphere  of  the  vital 
commonplace. 

In  matter  of  character,  Ibsen  has  made  slight 
change  from  the  Ibsen  type.  However  broad  the 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  however  world-significant 
the  problem,  the  Ibsen  man  or  woman  is  not  without 
the  suggestion  of  the  tongue  stuck  in  the  cheek,  or 
the  roving  eye,  or  the  restless  body.  Death  does  not 
appear  in  his  pages  under  the  guise  of  impending 
fate ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  sense  of  imminence  be 
present,  but  the  realistic  corroding  of  the  physical 
must  be  made  visible.  Aline  Solness  is  wrapped  in 
the  mantle  of  the  grave;  Ella  Rentheim  is  as  un- 
comfortably certain  of  her  day  of  doom  as  Dr.  Rank ; 
Irene's  shroud  has  all  the  odour  of  decay.  MentaUy, 
Ibsen  never  failed  to  stimulate,  but  visually  he  fell 
into  a  rut. 

**  The  Master  Builder  "  is  bigger  in  philosophical 
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scope  than  it  is  in  esecutioii.  No  interpi^tjttioti 
could  or  should  tiy  to  fix  its  meaning.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Ibsen  could  nerer  have  writ  ten  it  until  he 
had  reached  a  ceriaiD  age.  ItJs_pifieiojnmt]^-.aiLJild 
man7s_jglfly ;  however  mudi  it  mmy  express  the  cat* 

y^erance_ofjOTitEriitrjgoiit3l^l5^^  it  suggests 
^Jjo  the  view  of  the  jouoger  generatiim  tiiroagh  iBe 
l^yeo  ef  the  dd^  Jgjgrgtion.    ~       '     " 

Here,  then^  is  Ihsen  reaUzing  himself  old;  we  have 
already  quoted  from  his  letter,  in  which  he  sajs  that 
he  is  writing  against  the  time  when  the  end  m&j 
come-  Thereafter,  who  shall  succeed  htm?  Ibsen, 
the  Individualist,  did  not  name  the  Individual — ^he 
pointed  to  a  class.  This  is  his  theme — the  younger 
generation  who  are  approaching  his  door,  even  as  he 
approached  the  portals  of  the  generation  behind  him. 

Tile  move  to  Norway  made  Ibsen  feel  old;  he 
wrapped  him  within  himself,  and  his  dramatic  action 
was  built  up  from  contemplation.  For  a  brief  in- 
stant, in  that  memorable  summer  at  Gossensass  In 
1889 J  the  passion  for  Emilie  Bardach  gripped  him 
hard,  ahnost  fifty  years  too  late;  it  was  a  case  of 
youth  and  old  age — ^warm,  full-blooded  youth,  with 
an  old  age  now  jealous  of  a  youth  it  had  never  ex- 
perienced. He  called  her  his  princess,  he  walked  and 
talked  witli  her  constantly,  he  was  shy  m  his  love, 
and  reticent  of  his  love  when  he  afterwards  viewed  it 
in  memory.  The  incident  to  me  is  the  symbol  of  a 
tragedy  of  nature ;  it  docs  not  reflect  on  Mrs,  Ihsen ; 
it  reflects  on  a  certain  part  of  the  man's  nature,  whidi 
was  ruthlessly  stunted,  '*0h,  you  can  always  love," 
Ihsen  was  once  heard  to  say,  **  but  I  am  happier  than 
the  happiesti  for  I  am  beloved."    This  is  the  rcsig* 
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nation  of  the  old  man — the  over-maturity  of  unde- 
vclopment. 

Let  us  take  the  deep  sentiment  of  Browning's 
"  Evelyn  Hope  "— "  There,  that  is  our  secret ! "  It 
might  be  used  as  a  motto  for  the  romance  at  Gossen- 
sass.  Ibsen's  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  maybe,  it 
was  well  for  him  to  have  written  "  Hedda  Gabler  " 
immediately  after.  That  drama  is  cold  in  its  keen 
analysis.  Had  ^*The  Master  Builder"  been  com- 
posed at  this  period,  it  would  not  have  contained  so 
much  of  the  element  of  the  transcendental  as  it  docs. 
Ibsen's  correspondence  with  the  girl  represents  a 
gradual  breaking  away  from  that  which  was  very 
hard  to  break  away  from.^ 

Two  more  pieces  of  external  evidence  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  evolution  of  **  The  Master  Builder."  A 
poetic  outline  of  its  plot  was  composed  by  Ibsen  on 
March  16,  1898,  under  the  title  ''  De  Sad  Der,  de 
To"  (They  Sat  There,  the  Two);  and  if  this  be 
coupled  with  an  early  poem  of  his,  **  Building 
Plans"  (1858),  much  of  the  motivation  of  the 
drama  may  be  located.^     Dr.  Elias,  with  his  cus- 

'  The  correspondence  between  the  joung  lady  and  Ibsen  was 
made  public  through  Dis  Literatur  (Berlin),  September,  1906, 
bj  Dr.  Brandes.  Archer  quotes  from  it  in  his  introduction 
to  ''Hedda  Gabler"  and  also  in  '"The  Master  Bmlder.**  The 
reader  is  referred  to  these  introductions  for  interesting  data. 

'  In  the  original,  this  piece  was  called  **  Bygmester  Solness.** 
It  was  composed  in  Christiania  in  1892,  and  was  issued  during 
the  second  weeic  in  December,  1892.  See  Halvorsen.  The 
English  translation  was  made  in  1893  by  Edmund  Gosse  and 
William  Archer;  by  M.  Proior  in  French  (1893);  and  in 
German  by  Sigurd  Ibsen  (1893),  Paul  Herrmann  (1893),  and 
Victor  Ottmann  (1893).  Among  tlie  commentaries,  note: 
The   London  Academy^  1893,  p.  319;  Saturday  Rtvitw^  75: 
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toniary  care  in  recording  external  evidence^  has, 
addition^  noted  Ibsen's  mention  of  a  girl  whose  pas 
fiion    in    life    was,   not    to   be    married,   but    to    hire 
women's   husbands   from   them.      *'  She  did    not  get 
hold  of  me,  but  I  got  hold  of  her — for  my  plaj,"  the 
dramatist  declared,  in  naive  fashion* 

But,  while  this  external  liistorj  has  interest^  il 
need  not  detain  us  long.  Ibsen,  in  his  gathering  and 
building,  fused  everything  to  his  artistic  purpose. 
If  we  deplore  EmiUe  Bardach*s  sensitiveness  in  allow- 
ing the  Ibsen  letters  to  be  published  so  soon  aftir 
his  death,  it  is  offset  by  Ibsen's  final  use  of  the  in- 
cident—** the  May-sun  of  a  September  Ufc  ** — ^whicb 
brought  him,  as  he  wrote  in  her  album,  '*  lugh,  pmii- 
ful  happiness — to  struggle  for  the  unattainable," 

^1   (imB)i  76:34;  Fottniphil^  Rm^m,  mtim  (18SS,-> 
Waikley);    Maurice    Maeterlinck    in    Figaro,    1894,    Ni 
(afterwards  ineludec]  in  his  essays).    TJierc  arc  mfiny  pa 
especially  the  one  in  '^Mr,  Punch's  Packet  Tbsen/'     Aoiang 
the  performances,  note;  Christian! a  Theatre,  MarcJi  8»  199S5 
Copenhagen,  March  8|  1893;  Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin,  Janu« 
19,  1S93.     In  London  it  wajs  given  a  mating  perforniAnre 
tlfce    Haymarket  Theatre,   December  7,   1S9^»     The  cmi   coi 
talned,  on  Febrnnry  20,  IS93 — Mii^s  Hobins  as  Hilda^  ii«*l  Mi 
Herbert  Waring  as  Solness  (TrafaJgar  Square  Thei*tpp).     I 
Junet  l^%  the  play  was  given  at  the  Opera  CkiiKilqiic;,  tbrre* 
after  going  to  Manchester.     The  Paris  productioti  was  giveo 
at  the  TbMIre  TO^uvre,  April  3,  189i,  with  Lugn^Po^.    The 
same   company   went  to   London  In    1895.      l^latetl   attempii 
at    productions    In    America    were  made    In    ChkcLgp    durhij 
February,  1S93.    In  Janyary,  1900,  at  the  X«w  York  Camej 
Lyceum,  the  piece  was  preseuted  by  the  Independent  Tliealre, 
with  Mi!is  Florence  Kahn   tm  Hilda,     Then,  in  1^05,  Madame 
Kasimova  played  it  in  Russian  on  the  East  side  in  Sew  York^ 
thereafter    appearing    In    English,    during    190T-$,    wjtb    Mr* 
Walter  Hampden  as  Solness. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  role  of  Hilda  Wangel 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  a  consideration  of  her 
nature  as  developed  in  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea." 
While  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  make  such  a 
connection — for  a  character  must  stand  upon  its  in- 
dependent merits — ^still,  the  analysis  will  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  Ibsen's  workmanship;  it  is  not 
always  that  he  carries  his  personages  from  one  drama 
to  another,  but  when  he  does,  as  in  the  case  of 
Aslaksen  and  Stensg&rd,  he  retains  their  dominant 
traits.  We  may  consider  Hilda  Wangel  as  the 
symbol  of  the  younger  generation  knocking  at  the 
door,  behind  which  Solness  quivers,  for  fear  of  being 
deposed ;  but  she  is  also  a  woman  whose  nature,  how- 
ever poetic  and  picturesque,  is  tinged  with  just  a 
small  quantity  of  Hedda  Gabler's  love  of  the  im- 
possible. 

Throughout  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea,''  Hilda 
Wangel  is  depicted  with  a  certain  dash  of  boldness, 
that  lends  spirit  to  her  character;  the  mere  joy  of 
being  alive  tempts  her  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence. 
Ibsen  assures  us  that  she  sought  the  love  of  Ellida, 
but  Hilda,  by  her  defiant  mood,  does  not  reinforce 
the  idea.  In  fact,  even  though  her  youth  may  be  her 
excuse,  there  is  an  inconsequent  ring  to  her  that  does 
not  attract,  however  much  it  may  fascinate  by  its 
unconventionality.  You  will  notice  that  whenever  the 
Master  Builder's  ideals  warm  her  fancy,  Hilda  ex- 
claims "  Thrilling  " — the  very  response  she  uses  in 
"  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  "  whenever  she  tries  to  push 
Lyngstrand,  who  is  supposedly  delicate,  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  strength.  Were  it  any  but  Ibsen  who  was 
dealing  with  such  a  character,  we  might  be  justified 
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in  eallitLg  Flilda  Wangd  a  fltri;  but  sbc  h  much 
tJiAii  tliat — si}ic  h  the  epitome  of  reckleinnicaa,  who 
might  have  found  in  Brand  the  hero  of  bcr  Kin^om. 
The  fi€tn:s5f  tlierefore,  who  studies  '^  Ttie  Master 
Builder^'*  must  hkewis^  analjEc  the  HiJcla  of  the 
earlier  play. 

In  the  midst  of  a  household  coloured  throughout 
with  gloom,  lives  SolneBs,  the  Master  Builder;  he  has 
attained  his  position  in  his  profession  at  terrible  cost, 
having  ruthlessly  overriddeii  everyone  in  his  patht 
among  them  Knut  Brovik,  who  now  occupies  a  sub- 
ordinate  place  in  his  office.  Events  in  the  life  of 
Halvard  Solness  bear  heavily  tipoti  hJs  conscience ;  on 
the  one  Imndf  lie  is  torn  with  the  memory  of  nil  awful 
tragedy  which  hod  brought  death  to  his  children;  on 
the  other  hand,  each  day  he  has  Brovik^s  sou  before 
him  as  a  sign  of  impending  danger  to  his  reputation. 
Ragnar  Brovik's  genius  threatens  the  Master  Builder. 
But  ever  ready  to  resort  to  any  means  for  self- 
protection,  Solness  holds  Ragnar  down,  not  only  by 
refusing  to  credit  his  drawings,  but  by  encouragiitg 
Kaia  FosH,  whose  love  for  the  blaster  Builder  is 
greater  than  her  love  for  old  Brovik*s  son.  Wlmt- 
ever  philosophic  beauty  the  struggle  for  the  ideal 
may  have,  Solness  resorts  to  ignoble  means. 

The  older  generation  that  stands  at  an  eminence^ 
knows  not  when  to  retire;  the  younger  men  are  r^ 
garck<l  as  a  danger  simply  because  they  are  young. 
Look  deep  within  your  heart  and  you  will  cotne  to 
know  that  old  age  fears  the  strength  of  youth.  That 
is  why  Soilless  stoops  to  the  lowest,  neither  dis- 
couraging the  girl  in  her  love,  however  much  he  may 
refrain  from  compromising  her,  nor  attempting  to  lift 
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the  jealous  suspicion  of  his  wife.    Sohiess  later  con- 
fesses to  Dr.  Herdal  that  he  has  a  way  with  ladies. 

The  Master  Builder  talks  a  great  deal,  but  the 
poetry  of  his  views  is  not  in  consonance  with  the 
sordidness  of  his  fundamental  character;  the  sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest  theory  does  not  imply  humane 
considerations.  Yet  as  soon  as  Hilda  comes  knocking 
at  the  door  in  theatrical  fashion,  his  maturity  gives 
way,  as  Ibsen's  gave  way  at  Grossensass,  before  a  flood 
of  youthful  sympathy.  Fearing  the  younger  genera- 
tion, he  unconsciously  succumbs  to  it  at  its  first 
entrance. 

The  Solness  family  is  such  a  one  as  Ibsen  likes  to 
depict — an  ill-founded  one.  Aline,  the  wife,  a  slave 
to  superficial  duties,  an  aniemic  figure,  does  not  rise 
above  misfortune ;  she  does  not  try  to  meet  depression 
by  any  healthy  counter-irritant;  she  is  not  a  spur 
to  action,  and  that  is  what  the  Master  Builder  needs. 
When  the  impetusjcsiPJ^l-XlSn^^ 
lat^  h^  conBde^n.  ^^^,2^i^£,}l^J^^J?^'^^^  ^^"fid^j^^^ 
A^ne,  Solness  wanderlsuTnistaUc,  exhibiting  a 
distraught  conscience,  experiencing  self-torture  of  a 
tragic  intensity. 

Hilda  had  met  the  Master  Builder  before,  had  seen 
him  climb  the  high  steeple  of  the  very  last  church  he 
built;  she  had  called  to  him  then,  in  a  wild  moment 
of  recklessness,  as  he  stood  at  the  top  of  the  dizzy 
pinnacle.  That  was  ten  years  before,  when  she  was 
a  mere  child.  But  during  the  time  which  intervened 
between  then  and  now,  she  had  built  upon  Solness's 
j)romise,  for  he  had  kissed  her,  had  called  her  his  prin- 
cess, and  had  declared  he  would  come  for  her  in  ten 
years  and  give  her  a  kingdom.    But  the  promise  had 
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passed  from  his  mind— an  act  which  Hilda  cannot 
reconcile  with  his  bravery  10  climbing  the  heighU  he 
conceived. 

Hilda  is  feminine  to  the  core;  she  senses  the  whj^Ie 
atmosphere  in  the  Solness  home;  she  cross-questions fl 
with  the  insistence  of  a  criniinal  lawyer.  But,  despite™ 
her  traits,  she  is  a  product  of  the  abstract  idea ;  her 
speech  has  hidden  meanings.  It  was  the  mystic  10 
Hilda  W angel  which  had  responded  to  Solncss  on  the 
heights ;  it  was  not  only  her  enthusiasm  over  his 
climbing  the  tower,  but  she  was,  moreover,  in  tuii€ 
with  something  Infinite,  even  as  he  was.  The  clement 
of  thought-transference,  of  thought*suggestion,  en-* 
ters  '*  The  Master  Builder,'* 

But  Hilda's  hero  builds  no  more  churches ;  he  onlj 
builds  homes  for  human  beings*  She  cornea  to  hin 
just  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  energy ;  lus  lonelincsi 
hafi  weighted  him  down,  his  fight  against  deposition 
hoi  made  him  timid.  Fear  is  about  to  crush  his  spirit 
when  Hilda  enters-— she  is  what  he  most  needs. 

The  Master  Builder  brookfi  no  obstructions ;  other 
wise  he  has  certain  inclinations  which  may  be  rcgard<! 
as  considerate*    One  might  say  that  he  possesses  tlit 
instinct  of  kindness,  but  that  his  observation  is  lack^ 
ing.     He  cannot  see  what  liis  wife  most  necils;  si 
cannot  see  what  is  wanting  in  herself.    The  result  U 
another  proof  of  Ibscn^s  claim  that  such  a  marricdj 
life  is  productive  of  no  home.     Solness's  is  a  peculi 
type  of  egoism;  Aline  is  drawn  with  Ibsen's  usitn 
method  of  treating  aniemia*     One  has  a  sick 
science,  the  other  is  troubled  with  nerves.     To 
man,  Hilda  brings  incentive,  but  AUne  is  in  a  rif 
state  for  an  attack  of  distrust* 
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The  younger  generation,  as  typified  in  Hilda 
Wangel,  is  breezy,  unconventional,  thoughtless,  ma- 
ture only  in  the  wisdom  of  the  impossible.  Things 
that  hurt  the  ordinary,  amuse  her;  even  in  her 
dreams  she  courts  sensations,  and  in  a  way  predestines 
her  thrill  over  the  Master's  end,  by  dreaming  of  such 
a  disaster  the  first  night  she  spends  in  his  house. 
Hilda  is  warm  and  human,  even  if  she  does  exercise 
some  of  the  lure  of  the  wild. 

Such  a  woman  can  easily  control  a  man  by  sheer 
force  of  witchery.  Perhaps  Ibsen's  art  here  develops 
as  it  has  not  done  before — in  making  one  realize  an 
undercurrent  of  philosophy  which  almost  assumes  a 
fatalistic  influence,  forcing  the  characters  to  act, 
without  being  a  vital  part  of  the  action.  Hilda  has 
genuine  inconsistency;  in  one  breath,  she  feeds  Sol- 
ness's  fear  of  the  younger  generation ;  in  another,  she 
prompts  him  to  aid  Ragnar  Brovik ;  and  one  can  see 
that  her  whole  object  is  to  keep  the  real  Master 
Builder  in  consonance  with  her  ideal  of  him,  to  spur 
him  into  competition  with  the  younger  generation. 

Hilda  is  ^n  jimtl^t  IgT^gJ^^^^^  J^^iH£.^gstlagp  t 
he  speaks  to  hereof  subjgctsjhich^line^jn^  weak- 
ness, cannot  bear  to  listen  to :  the  bunungofnis  wife's 
home,  the  loss  of  his  twin  children — all  these  disasters 
are  the  foundations  for  his  success — the  price  of  his 
fame.  But  these  tragedies  which  befell  him  were 
bound  up  in  the  psychic  principle  that  **  thinking 
makes  them  so."  He  might  have  had  a  home,  but 
in  order  to  succeed,  he  had  to  sacrifice  himself ;  he  had 
to  walk  over  Aline  and  her  mission  in  life  to  be  a 
Master  Builder  of  children's  souls.  Solness  bends 
beneath  the  price  he  has  had  to  pay  for  success. 
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Perhaps  he  has  hastened  the  catastroplic  by  cfmT- 
iiig  for,  and  willing  the  thing  until  it  actually 
Itappened ;  in  the  same  way  the  reader  feels  that 
Hilda  is  willing  the  impossible  in  her  Master  Builder* 
When  a  tragedy  occurs  and  one  profits  by  it^  people 
call  it  luck*  Ibsen  is  hazy  in  his  aim:  he  does  not  m 
handle  the  laws  of  the  intangible  as  Maeterlinck  has  | 
done  in  his  essays  * ;  he  jumbles  up  the  real  and  the 
unreal,  taking  away  from  his  reality,  and  blurring 
interpretation. 

Hilda  is  the  bird  of  prey;  she  feeds  on  sick  con-  ■ 
sciences,  and  carries  them  to  heights  which  their  ow*n 
efforts  probably  could  never  reach*  The  will,  the 
de^d,  the  daring  are  everything  to  her.  She  has  tlie 
saga  spirit  in  her^ — the  spirit  of  large  women,  who 
are  gifted  with  a  seme  of  life,  not  with  the  meaning 
of  life.  Even  as  Solness  was  mentally  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  blow  which  was  his  making,  in 
like  manner,  Hilda  has  responded  to  the  craving 
within  him. 

One  might  systematize  these  varied  motives  in 
Ib«en,  but  I  give  them  as  they  occur,  hoping  in  this 
manner  tj  indicate  that,  however  much  the  spirit  and 
poetry  are  present,  dramatic  coherence  is  sacrificed  at 
every  step.  One  easily  detects  this  the  instant  the 
play  is  externalized  on  the  stage.  Its  meatiing  is 
preeminently  fluid,  and  therefore  its  situations  are 
untrue  to  life  and  its  psychology  questionable  In  its 
logical  bearing.  ^^ 

Hilda  re-vitalisEes  the  old  strength  of  SoiHittdt 

does  nut  reckon  with  the  physicaL     Thus  dcW  Ibteii 

\ 
*  Read   Maeterlinck  on   Solne&s,  Ifi   *'  The   Treasure\<>t  Uw 

Humble,"  y 
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indirectly  show  the  state  of  his  own  inner  being  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  is  dealing  with  a  conflict 
of  the  material  with  the  spiritual  and  the  outcome 
shows  him  how  inadequately  the  outward  expression 
measures  the  inward  reach.  When  the  Master 
Builder  climbs  his  own  tower,  piled  high  above  the 
earth,  he  falls,  not  only  because  of  the  lack  of 
physical  poise,  but  because  he  has  overreached  him- 
self— he  cannot  stand,  since  it  is  not  the  Master 
Builder  who  has  gained  the  heights,  but  the  Master 
Builder  plus  Hilda.  It  strikes  me  that  Ibsen  was  not 
content  with  looking  into  the  future  *^  as  far  as  human 
eye  can  see,"  but  further. 

Hilda  is  undoubtedly  a  positive  force.  Huneker 
is  correct  in  claiming  that  had  she  come  to  Rosmer, 
he  would  have  hastened  into  the  world  of  men  in  order 
to  ennoble  them,  rather  than  inflict  upon  himself  the 
retribution  of  death. 

We  might  read  into  "The  Master  Builder"  all 
the  consistency  which  Ibsen  would  have  wrought,  had 
his  power  been  equal  to  the  task.  Somewhere  in  the 
mass  there  is  a  social  significance  which  prompts  us 
to  ask  whether  conditions  of  time  and  place  did  not 
bring  destruction  upon  Solness.  The  great  man 
after  all  is  the  result  of  sacrifice.  It  is  as  though 
Ibsen  himself  were  crying  out,  "  Yea,  my  triumph 
of  brain  has  been  immense,  but  within,  my  heart's  fire 
has  flickered  and  gone  out." 

There  is  some  element  of  the  insane  about  "  The 

^  Master  Builder " ;  faith  and  unf aith  struggle,  un- 

.c^^tain  what  they  are  fighting  for.     Here  are  all  tlie 

iligjyijp^ients  of  rich  imagination  gone  wrong;  there 

is  im  d/atmosphere  of  sorcery  about  the  motives  of  the 
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characters;  one  suspects  incantations  and  a  hypno- 
tized being  drawn  to  heights  where,  suddenly,  con- 
sciousness returns  and  hurls  him  back  to  the  ordinary 
plane*  It  is  the  force  of  tlie  fall  that  kills.  Thus,  in 
its  turn  J  the  younger  generation  must  destroy  to 
make  room  for  itself*  We  ha%*e  the  struggle  of  two 
sides  of  life.  If  the  Master  Builder  will  not  build 
churches,  nor  homes,  there  are  left  for  hira  naught 
but  castles  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  characterisation  in  **  The  Master 
Builder "  is  filled  with  a  certain  luminosity  of 
spiritual  value  that  is  noteworthy'.  Not  only  \b  Sol* 
ness  brought  by  Hilda  from  an  ignoble  sphere  of 
life ;  but  she,  by  her  restraint^  whicli  is  due  to  tlif 
presence  of  Aline,  displays  also  a  conscience*  Her 
boldness  and  fearlessness  are  tempered  by  a  dash  of 
compassion.  But  the  spiritual  chanf^e  in  the  two  is 
not  indicated  with  that  great  touch  to  be  found  ja 
**  Rosmersholm*" 

The  colours  in  "  John  Gabriel  Borkman  **  *   arc 

*** Little  Eyolf "  intervened  bettt^een  "The  Mitaiet-  nund**r" 
and  **Jcihn  Gabriel  Borkman."  The  latter  wmb  written  in 
ChrL<ittan]a,  and  was  published  in  December  ]§R@*  \n  nn  cdiiian 
of  K^000  copies.  The  English  trim  slat  inn  by  Mr,  ArtMier  waat 
forthcoming  in  1807;  the  French  version  hy  Comte  PffiKOf  in 
I80T|  the  German  version  by  Sigurd  Ibsen  In  IWl,  The 
Tcadcr  is  referred  to  Halvoraen  for  numerotis  cntinnentAHat^ 
fLmong  them  The  Aeademy  (London)*  lf4^T,  1 :  ISl ;  Th» 
Sptaker,  .January,  1807 1  The  Amdemp,  1^97,  li^l  (G,  B, 
Shdw)  f  Athpnitum,  1897,  1:^19;  L«  F*if(tro,  %1/n,  \mi  (AimSi^ 
Maurel);  U«vu€  Ehnt,  1697,  1^90  (Jacquet  du  TlUrl):  B§Pme 
d§9  d€UX  mondet,  139:093  (Jules  Lemrtftre)*  The  pUy  h^t 
been  pnrodied.  H/tlvor&en  indicates  the  fotliywio^  perform* 
ances,  among  others;  ChHstiania  Theatre,  Janunry  ^IS,  1 6^1, 
with  Garmann  as  BorloDaxi,  Fru  Gundersen  ma  Fm  Barknuuv 
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blocked  in  with  much  more  depth  of  wisdom  than  in 
"  The  Master  Builder,"  though  the  effect  of  the  for- 
mer is  lacking  in  the  spontaneity  of  the  latter.  Hilda 
Wangel  was  typical  of  Ibsen's  rejuvenation,  but  while 
there  is  still  some  youthful  intensity  apparent  in  the 
new  play,  while  the  action  proceeds  from  act  to  act 
without  interval — the  curtain  merely  dropping  to 
denote  the  passage  of  time — the  motives  arc  sombre. 
The  canvas  of  **  John  Gabriel  Borkman  "  is  Ibsen's 
old  masterpiece. 

Three  types  of  middle  age  are  drawn  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  younger  generation.  There  are  two 
sisters,  between  whom  stands  the  husband  of  one. 
This  is  Ibsen's  old  Saga  formula  again.  Borkman  is 
built  up  from  a  newspaper  characterization  which 
came  to  Ibsen's  notice  in  1895.  He  is  the  arch- 
criminal  of  the  age,  the  type  deprived  of  any  con- 
and  Prk.  Refmers  as  Ella;  Stockholm,  same  date;  Copenhagen, 
January  31,  1897,  with  E.  Poulsen  as  Borkman,  Fru  Bckardt 
as  Fru  Borkman,  and  Fru  Hennings  as  Ella.  In  Germany 
the  play  met  with  censor  diiBculties  at  Prankfort-on-Main, 
but  during  the  year  it  was  seen  in  most  of  the  big  cities  in 
the  Empire.  Note  the  London  mating  (copyright  perform- 
ance) at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  December  14,  1896.  On  May 
3,  1897,  the  Century  Theatre  Company,  appearing  at  the 
London  Strand,  presented  the  play,  with  a  cast  including  Mr. 
W.  H.  Vernon,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  Miss  Elisabeth  Robins, 
Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  Mr.  Martin  Harvey.  In  America,  the 
drama  was  given  a  New  York  production  on  November  18, 
1897,  by  the  Criterion  Independent  Theatre,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  John  Blair,  who  played  Erhart.  While  the  drama 
has  been  given  in  Paris,  in  Brussels,  and  throughout  Italy, 
it  has  never  proved  a  success.  If  the  reader  will  consult 
Ibsen^s  scenario  for  *'The  Lady  from  the  Sea,**  it  will  be 
found  that  he  had  there  in  mind  the  conception  of  Foldal, 
the  dramatist. 
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ception  of  commercial  honesty,  jet  whose  dremns  ar^ 
Utopian.  He  thirsts  after  power^  oot  over  anyone^ 
but  over  everything  and  everyone*  With  other 
people's  money,  he  schemes  to  corner  the  world;  the 
deep  sea  and  the  hillside  sing  to  him  of  treasurer 
which  will  bring  him  power;  he  is  a  man  morally 
diseased,  a  megalomaniac  w4th  the  illusion  that  he  is 
a  genius.  Affection  is  naught  to  him  by  the  side  of 
the  power  which  he  imagines  within  liis  grasp.  He 
sacrifices  the  love  he  had  for  Ella  Kentheim,  believing 
that  thereby^  banker  Hinkclsj  the  one  man  to  help  him 
in  his  greed,  will  be  flattered  by  this  sacrifice  and 
will  be  free  to  follow  his  own  suit-  So  Borkmaci 
marries  the  other  sister,  and  Ella,  unsettling  tin  ir 
plans,  remains  single  to  the  end.  Thereupon  Hinkel 
betrays  his  friend  and  Borkman  is  sent  to  prijson. 

The  play  opens  at  tins  point*  The  ex-banker  has 
cut  himself  off  from  his  wife^  not  having  seen  her  for 
years,  living  in  a  gallery  on  the  first  floor  of  tbe  same 
house  J  where  all  during  the  opening  act,  one  may  hear 
his  restless  pacing  up  and  down.  Occasionally  be 
has  a  glimpse  of  his  son  Erlmrt,  but  his  one  com- 
panion is  Foldal,  who  has  suffered  the  greatest  loss 
at  his  hands.  The  character  is  a  cameo  »ludy  of 
great  value. 

Into  such  a  situation  comes  Ellii  RcnthcIrTt,  the 
woman  who  has  been  starved  spiritually  by  thi>  man, 
yet  whose  love  for  bim  is  still  strong,  Borkman  hsa 
killed  her  soul,  but  before  the  financial  crash,  he 
saved  her  money.  It  is  upon  her  l>ounty  that  \m  wtQW 
lives;  the  Borkman  family  are  in  her  house. 

Elhi  is  the  Lucre tia  of  Phillips*  *'  Frar-  i*i 

Himini  " ;  her  maternal  instincts  liave  been  tl  v 
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killed  by  a  man  who  has  sold  her  for  the  sake  of 
power.  With  wondtTful  case,  there  fore^  Ikscn 
presentii  the  ri'laiiun  of  the  two  skters  toward  llork- 
nmii's  son;  the  mother  looks  toward  him  for  the 
restoration  of  faoiily  lionour,  EUa  loves  him  purely 
on  account  of  the  fact  tliat  he  la  Borkman^s  son. 
Her  passion  is  not  of  the  jealous  calibre^  like  Rita 
AUtners*;  her  egoism,  while  it  is  strong,  is  distinctly 
tinged  with  Ibsen's  old-time  romanticism.  There 
ensues  between  these  two  a  vital  struggle  for  the 
[>ossession  of  youth. 

From  the  very  first,  we  note  in  Ella  Rcntheim  the 
key  to  the  solution;  Erhart  i^  young;  the  mission 
his  mother  would  impose  upou  him  is  despotic;  lier 
power  in  its  way  is  cntninal^  since  it  tries  to  shackle 
the  freedom  of  the  'ndividuah  Therefore,  his  aunt^s 
presence  is  inimical  to  the  toother's  exercise  of  power. 
Once  before,  the  fight  between  love  and  power  had 
resulted  in  disaster;  now  there  is  to  he  a  battle  uf 
another  sort. 

Upon  Erhart  is  forced  the  only  alternative — 
choice.  But  a  surprise  h  in  store  for  the»e  two 
woiTicu.  Young  Borkman  h«ji  wimc  to  know  the 
Hinkels,  a  family  around  whom  Ibsen  casts  the  at* 
mosphere  of  coarseness.     At   this  house,  AOd  eli*- 


wht^re,  he  i^^  thrown  with  a  Mr*.  Wi'*' 

strikingly     handsome,    and     appeal 

enters,  following  Erhart,  who  is  A 

boy,  with  a  weak  wilL     Xf       "' ' 

is  almost  su pern atu rah     \\ 

in  tlie  grip  of  thejw  Iwo  woisie 

chafes,  becomes  r* 

iH'ing  played  to  i  t 
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Tlie  Danec  of  Death ;  before  him  unfolds  a  middle- 
aged  tragedy ;  yet  he  is  yotrng^  and  born  for  li^ht ! 
He  does  not  begrudge  his  father  the  funeral  dirge» 
provided  he  himself  does  not  have  to  listen  to  it.  As 
Erlmrt  goes  off,  fully  intent  on  joining  Mrs.  Wilton* 
drawn  there  by  her  will^  mother  and  aunt  face  each 
other.  They  each  are  glad  in  a  way  that  he  hai 
escaped  the  other's  power. 

All  this  while,  the  solid  tread  of  Borlvinan  is  heard. 
The  new  scene  begins  as  The  Dance  of  Death  is  liei  ng 
finished.  Ibsen*s  brush  is  thick  with  rich  paint*  In 
early  days  he  had  written  verses  about  the  miner; 
now  he  projects  the  figure  in  wonderful  distinctness. 
Against  a  dark,  warm  background  is  cast  the  white 
headp  the  powerful  frame  of  John  Gabriel  Borknian. 
Prison  has  not  dulled  his  egoism ;  the  quiet  of  the 
cell  has  not  hushed  the  ringing  of  metaU  in  his  ears. 
At  times  he  is  a  poituTu  a  deceiver  of  himself;  hiA 
morbidness  is  as  much  the  product  of  his  egoism  as 
it  ta  of  the  natural  consequences  following  his 
criminal  actions. 

Nothing  that  befalls  him  can  alter  his  belief  that 
he  is  an  exceptional  person.  Vainglory  sustains  him; 
he  firmly  believes  that  he  will  h^  reestablished  in  I«« 
bank,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  wills  it.  II 
only  he  had  succeeded  with  his  Utopian  dream !  But 
fate  has  a  way  of  bringing  disaster  just  five  minufcei 
before  success.  Borkman^s  moral  nature  is  parm- 
lyted.     He  cannot  help  his  criminal  in^ttinct. 

The  whole  second  act  is  one  of  exposition.  Sofl- 
ness*  tenderness,  richness  are  all  there— PoliW 
sketched  delicately,  Borkman  massively^  and  EUa 
Rcntheim,  vhen  she  enters,  romantically.     Iboen  hat 
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never  before  dealt  so  powerfully  with  character  as  is 
revealed  in  the  scene  between  the  **  dead  man,''  Bork- 
man,  and  his  crucified  love,  Ella.  He,  the  sinner, 
has  taken  gladness  out  of  her,  has  cheated  her  of  a 
mother's  life.  Erhart,  therefore,  through  the  sin  of 
his  father,  is  somehow  partly  her  possession.  She 
should  have  been  the  mother  of  his  father's  son. 
Racked  by  a  morbid  knowledge  of  her  approaching 
death,  Ella  Rentheim  would  leave  Erhart  her  money, 
provided  he  will  assume  her  name,  and  perpetuate  it. 
Then,  entering  in  a  most  effectively  theatrical  man- 
ner, Mrs.  Borkman  interposes;  she  declares  in  her 
egoism,  in  almost  tyrannical  thirst  for  possession, 
that  she  will  save  her  son,  and  rushes  from  the  room. 
In  this  way,  Ella  persuades  Borkman  to  come  with 
her  and  reach  some  understanding,  else  Erhart  will ' 
be  wrecked  in  the  storm. 

The  drama  has  reached  its  height.  Borkman's  in- 
dividualism can  never  be  understood  by  his  wife;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  had  perfect  right  to  claim 
happiness  which  he  might  have  given  her,  but  which 
he  sacrificed  as  unfeelingly  as  he  did  the  heart  of 
Ella  Rentheim.  The  greatest  sin  for  which  Erhart 
will  have  to  atone,  is  not  the  mother's  false  sense  of 
honour,  but  Borkman's  conscious  sense  of  broken 
faith  with  Ella. 

Erhart  now  has  a  triple  choice  to  make — between 
father  and  mother  and  aunt.  Sentimental  morbid- 
ness, idolization,  watchfulness  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, are  sufficient  to  make  the  younger  generation 
rebel;  the  individual  struggles  when  another  will  is 
imposed  upon  him.  Since  his  women  folk  cannot 
hold  him,  maybe  a  father  can.     Borkman's  determi- 
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not  ion  to  work  out  hk  FedempUcm  appe&U  to  the  haj^ 
perhaps  because  of  the  rerr  f*ci  that  it  is  Immical 
to  hi§  mother's  idea  of  re^tablbhed  hotiour,  of  tradi- 
tional atonement  But  why  should  ht  Btruggle,  vtiea 
happiness  is  at  hand  in  the  form  of  Mrs.  Wtltoa? 
Only  she  among  them  all  realJjiea  that  the  foreea 
prompting  youth  are  different  from  those  of  middle 
age.  There  is  something  about  this  woman  tliat  lends 
warmth  and  sinceritj  to  the  scene^  although  Ibten 
taints  the  picture  bj  making  her  utter  some  cjnical 
remarks  regarding  the  lasting  qualities  of  loire. 

In  the  final  act^  wluch  is  large]?  mechanicalt  the 
underlying  principles  and  theories  of  this  drama  are 
drawn  to  a  close.  The  younger  generation  rides 
heedlessly  over  the  older  generation  ;  Borknian,  erased 
with  an  insane  belief  in  his  wild,  altnoat  garage 
egotism,  meets  his  death  by  a  sudden  extinguishing 
of  the  fires  of  his  nature,  while  Ella  and  her  sister 
are  reconciled— two  shadows  over  a  dead  maut  as  they 
had  been  for  many  years. 

Tile  play  is  misty  in  it^  phLIosophieal  purpose^  and 
artificial  in  its  situations  toward  the  end.  The  logical 
qualities  lie  in  the  conception  of  character^  in  the 
i:\ose  troatment  of  the  time  element^  in  the  solidity 
and  vigour  of  its  figures  without  any  effort  at  detinea- 
tion*  The  play  would  have  been  stronger,  but  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  weak  fourth  act* 

There  is  egoism  in  ambition,  there  is  egoism  in  love, 
there  is  cj^ism  in  youth.  Behold,  such  is  your 
problem.  Ib&en^'i  solution  is  no  solution  at  all;  he 
i>i^ms  to  have  striven  only  for  the  t>est  means  of 
bringing  conditions  to  a  close,  lie  neither  define:s 
genius,   nor  *rcighs   moral   account abihty.      He   hai_ 
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simply  made  a  picture,  thick  in  human  colour.  He 
has  not  fallen  into  argumentation,  nor  has  he 
challenged  public  comment.  In  the  maturity  of  his 
wisdom,  Ibsen  here  approached  some  of  the  qualities 
of  Maeterlinck's  iiatic  dream. 

Bjomson  once  remarked  of  ^^  John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man,'* — "  Oh,  that's  a  piece  I  can't  stand ;  entirely 
pessimistic  and  useless."  But  though  it  does  not 
consciously  set  about  proving  anything,  though  it  is 
not  polemical  like  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  with  which 
it  is  constantly  compared,  it  is  more  mature  in  its 
human  significance.  In  the  former  play,  Bemick  was 
not  a  diseased  man ;  he  was  a  victim  of  environment. 
The  difference  between  "  Pillars  of  Society "  and 
"  John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  is  the  difference  between 
summer  heat  and  autumn  ripeness.  Mr.  Henry 
James  speaks  of  Ibsen's  **  violent  substance,"  of  his 
characters  that  ^^  have  no  tone  but  their  moral 
tone."  ^  If  he  is  attracted  toward  Ibsen,  it  is  a 
miracle  which  he  cannot  fathom : — "  a  miracle  because 
[his  power]  is  a  result  of  so  dry  a  view  of  life,  so 
indifferent  a  vision  of  the  comedy  of  things."  Speak- 
ing of  Ibsen's  conquest  of  intensity,  despite  his 
meagreness  of  detail,  or  rather  his  "  admirable  econ- 
omy," the  same  writer  adds : 

"  There  is  no  small  talk,  there  is  scarcely  any 
manners.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  little  vul- 
garity that  that  of  itself  has  almost  the  effect  of  a 
deeper,  a  more  lonely  provincialism.  The  back- 
ground, at  any  rate,  is  the  sunset  over  the  ice." 

In  that  last  picture,  Mr.  James  grips  the  whole 

*  Sec  article  on  **  Borkman,**  in  Harp§r^$  Wtekljf,  February 
e»  1897. 
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tone  of  **  John   Gabnel  Borkmaa.*^     It   is 

Qentlj  a  middle-aged  story,  where  the  iraltie 

tred  on  ati  old  maid*  < 

Ib«en*s  correspondences— at  least  that  pert  of  it  ■ 
w-yeh  lias  been  translated  into  Englishp — from  the 
beginning  of  1807  became  sparse.  On  Jane  Sd,  he 
irrote  to  Brandes  in  a  tone  that  rer^ed  hin  «tat£  of 
mind«  *^  In  mj  loneliness  here,^'  be  ^d»  '^  I  am  em- 
ploying niysetf  bi  planning  sotDething  new  of  the 
nature  of  a  drama.  But  I  have  no  distinct  idea  yet 
what  it  wiU  be." 

The  hand  of  death  was  already  hovering  orer' 
Henrik  Ihfieni  and  the  failure  on  hia  part  to  clarify 
his  vision  so  as  to  see  his  idea,  points  conclusively  to 
the  weakness  of  old  age*  It  was  the  twilight  of  his 
life,  and  he  would  often  turn  to  his  family  Bible — 
**  for  the  sake  of  the  language,'*  he  would  say  naively. 
On  March  XO,  1898,  occurred  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  the  poet;  the  world  over,  he  found  himself  tlie 
object  of  interest*  From  England  came  Professor 
Gosse,  with  silver  tokens  to  the  Master  Craf tsituiii ; 
the  Storthing  sent  a  deputation  to  his  house;  streains 
of  officials  and  university  men  turned  out  lo  jiiiy  him 
homage;  the  Christiania  theatres  hailed  hiw  as  thcjr 
chief  glory. 

Not  reckoning  with  his  strength^  Ibsen  then  went 
to  Copenhagen  to  visit  the  King ;  both  there  and  at 
Stockholm  he  was  the  centre  of  ovation  after  ovation* 
Once  more  in  Christiania,  his  strength  gave  way,  and 
the  doors  were  closed  to  visitors;  he  was  seized  with 
a  strokct  which,  while  it  was  not  fatal,  definitely 
tindermined  his  constitution*  He  slowly  recovered, 
sufficiently  I   in    fact,  to   be   seen  once   more   by   liii 
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favourite  window  at  Carl  Johan's  Gade.  But  the 
regularity  of  his  work  was  broken.  December,  1898, 
came  around,  and  the  reading  public  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  no  new  play  by  Henrik  Ibsen  would  be 
published  that  year. 

What  might  almost  be  called  Ibsen's  last  triumph 
occurred  on  September  1,  1899;  it  has  its  humorous 
aspect  as  well  as  its  deeply  serious  side.  The  Na- 
tional Norwegian  Theatre  was  opened  on  that  date, 
the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  officiating. 

Outside  of  the  massive  building,  bronze  statues  of 
Ibsen  and  Bjomson  were  unveiled;  it  is  whispered 
that,  in  the  early  grey  of  dawn,  the  two  poets,  each 
at  his  own  time,  slipped  into  the  plaza  to  get  a  good, 
long,  uninterrupted  view  of  their  metallic  selves.  But 
if  bashfulness  thus  made  them  behave  like  children, 
there  was  no  escaping  the  honours  of  the  memorable 
evening.  The  King  saluted  these  two  beacons  of  Nor- 
wegian literary  history — Ibsen  and  Bjomson,  seated 
in  gilded  chairs  raised  above  the  centre  of  the  dress 
circle. 

On  September  2,  1899,  the  final  Ibsen  fete  took 
place.  A  poem  was  read  to  him;  he  was  cheered  to 
the  echo,  and  there  followed  a  performance  of  "  An 
Enemy  of  the  People."  Ibsen  was  overcome;  people 
surged  about  him;  a  way  had  to  be  made  down  the 
aisle,  on  either  side  of  which  enthusiastic  admirers 
stretched  forth  a  hand  to  touch  the  Master.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  reckon  with  the  warm  grip  of  life  that 
took  hold  of  his  shrunken  body?  The  world  rose  up 
in  homage,  yet  the  heart  was  past  that  kingdom  which 
Ibsen  had  denied  himself. 

The  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  about  the  writ- 
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mg  of  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken  ";  the  world  was 
eurtous  to  learn  what  would  be  the  final  word  of  the 
Master.  In  *^  John  Gabriel  Borkman,^*  thej  had  beeoi 
^ven  a  richness  of  scene  tliat  was  foreign  to  the  lb* 
sen  technique — a  distinctlj  panoramic  ^'iew,  unlike 
"  Brand  "  and  *'  Peer  GjdV*  in  that  it  was  distinct- 
ive! j  spectacular.  In  many  ways  they  had  discm*- 
ered  therein  hints  of  earlier  pieces,  even  to  the  extent 
that  when  Borkman  is  dying — the  metal  hand  grip* 
ping  his  conscience — his  kingdom  and  glory  and 
power  rush  over  him  much  in  the  same  manner  as  t]ie 
kingdom  and  glory  and  power  sei2e  Juli&n  at  the 
close  of  the  first  part  of  **  Emperor  and  Galilean.*' 
The  effect  in  both  is  instinct  with  the  same  grandeur. 
Contrary  opinions  were  heard  as  to  the  rcIatiTe 
importance  of  *'  When  We  Dead  Awaken  ** ;  it  was 
issued  in  December,  I899f  with  1900  on  the  title- 
page,  and  was  regarded  as  the  last  message  from  lb* 
sen,'  although  the  aged  poet,  reckoning  against  tinie» 

*  The  HBlvorsen  bibliography  unfortunate]^  does  not  Itirlude 
data  relating  to  **  When  We  Dead  Awftken*"  The  most  im- 
portunt  theatres  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Germany  hit  re  ipvrQ 
performances.  In  London,  the  Stage  Society  produced  It  aI 
the  Imperial  Theatre  on  January  ^5,  1EK)3»  Mr.  Laurence 
Irving  playing  Ulfheim  and  Miss  Henrietta  Watson,  Irene. 
In  America,  a  New  York  performance  was  given  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre  on  March  T,  190S*  with  Frederick 
Lewiiti  Dorothy  Donnelly,  and  Florence  Kahn.  Among  the 
many  commentaries,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Edouurd  Uod'i 
**La  Mort  d*Ibsen"  in  Lp  CorTe^pondani,  June  10,  190Ck  pp, 
id5*iS5;  and  Revu0  d^t  Coutm  et  Confir^cet,  1901,  pp.  m%m 
(M.  Henri  I^chtenbcrger).  Tike  same  autlior  considers  tltk 
play  in  il«tm«  PhttomaUque  de  Bordt^au^f  iv.  No.  S,  pp, 
l!l*i-i.*f>W,  li>iien*s  literary  activity  ends  here.  He  was,  IvowtTer, 
derply   interested  In  the  preparation  of  his  eoUerted   woH^ 
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was  vaguely  speaking  of  something  else  to  follow. 
The  new  drama  had  not  been  written  with  the  usual 
ease ;  he  had  had  to  force  himself  in  many  places, 
against  encroaching  weakness ;  Death's  hand  was  al- 
ready upon  him,  and  he  knew  it* 

Despite  such  eminent  opinion  as  one  can  find 
ranged  on  the  side  of  a  firm  belief  in  the  unabated 
strength  and  cogency  of  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken," 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  wild  wandering  and 
disconnected  imagery  of  the  second  and  third  acts. 
It  is  as  though  the  whole  phantasmagoria  of  Ibsen's 
life  had  filtered  through  his  weakening  brain,  and  he 
had  caught  fitful  gleams  of  past  glories.  It  is  as 
though  in  Maia,  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  in  Irene, 
the  poet  was  balancing  his  old  problem  of  "  Emperor 
and  Galilean,''  trying  to  sec  wherein  he  had  missed 
life  in  an  efl^ort  to  fulfil  his  preordained  mission. 

In  attempting  this,  Ibsen's  two  characters,  Rubek, 
the  sculptor,  and  Irene,  the  model, — whose  soul  has 
been  sacrificed  for  art,  even  as  Ella  Rentheim's  has 
been  bartered  for  power, — are  both  endowed  with  the 
same  qualities  of  mental  weakness;  to  analyze  their 
meaning  consistently,  one  would  have  to  prescribe 
physic  for  their  constitutions.  In  a  vague  penumbra 
of  existence,  they  meet,  each  having  lost  something 

published  in  Copenhagen  during  1901  and  1909.  In  1909 
appeared  editions  of  his  eariy  plays  **  Kempehdjen  **  and 
**01af  Liljekrans**  (edited  bj  Halvdan  Koht);  in  the  same 
year  there  was  published  a  bibliographical  edition  of  his  works 
by  Carl  Naenip;  and  the  "Correspondence,"  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Koht  and  Julias  Ellas,  was  issued  in  1904.  The  only 
German  edition  that  I  have  consulted  is  *' Henrik  Ibsens 
Sftmtliche  Werke  in  deutscher  Sprache,"  edited  by  George 
Brandes,  Julius  Elias,  Paul  Schlenther,  in  nine  Toluines. 
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out  of  their  lives,  and  each  drawn  to  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  inviolable  laws  of  compensation* 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  fragmenti*" 
of  what  Mr.  Archer  so  aptly  calls  **  the  dregs  of  Ib- 
sen's mind."  He  is  chasing  shadows^  he  is  hungry ' 
for  something  that  has  passed  him  by.  Just  before 
the  end,  he  himself  has  awakened  to  find  how  much  he 
has  sacrificed*  He  did  not  care  for  the  plaudits  of 
people  now ;  it  was  a  cry  forced  from  a  soul  made 
wilfully  cold.  After  alh  the  best  of  Hfe  is  love,  aJidv 
as  Mr*  Percy  Mackaye  declares  io  his  "  Mater,^' 
'*  The  test  of  love^  and  the  best  of  love,  la  laughter*** 

We  hear  much  coneerning  coldness  of  heart,  both 
in  "  John  Gabriel  Borkman "  and  in  "  When  We 
Dead  Awaken.*'  Maia  does  not  satisfy  Rubek^  the 
sculptor*  because  the  latter  is  burned  out,  having 
poured  into  his  masterpiece  the  red  blood  of  hii 
being,  ha%ing  hewn  from  stone  the  supple  nakednesil 
of  his  model's  bod}',  wilfuUy  restraining  bis  passion, 
wUfully  blinding  himficlf  to  the  woman's  soul  Ijeneath. 

And  when  it  was  all  o%xr,  it  was  as  though  the  liv- 
ing body  were  ashes;  aU  beings  might  now  gaze  on 
the  nakedness  of  Irene ;  all  beings  might  try  to  touch 
the  heart  of  Uubek,  even  Maia,  but  witli  no  avalL 
This  is  what  it  means  to  be  an  artist;  in  order  to 
create  life,  one  must  sacrifice  Hfe.  Tlic  whole  qtiei*- 
tion  remains — and  is  brouglit  home  poignantly  when- 
ever we  come  in  contact  with  the  warmth  of  the  actual 
present — is  it  worth  while?  Pessimism  did  not  make 
Ibftcn  question  this ;  somewhere  in  his  mind  tlicre  al- 
ways flitted  that  disquieling  dualism  in  nature  which 
in  his  philosophy  he  was  trying  to  reconcile. 

The  characters  in  **  When  We  Dead  Awaken  ** 
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mostly  fit  subjects  for  an  insane  asylum;  so  dis- 
traught are  they  in  their  essential  details  that  there 
is  naught  to  reconcile  them  with  reality.  Through 
the  mist  we  hear  Ibsen  reiterate  his  old  proposition 
that  life  without  love  is  death ;  through  a  picturesque 
and  complicated  maze  of  scenery,  we  put  Rubek 
alongside  of  Brand  in  his  upward  climb — ^the  one 
with  an  Ideal,  the  other  with  Irene;  the  one  losing 
sight  of  the  common  humanity,  the  other  hearing  far 
off  the  joy  of  life  in  M aia's  song. 

Had  Ibsen  been  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he 
would  have  known  how  to  make  poignant  the  savage 
conception  of  Ulfheim — for  the  brute  element  in  life 
is  as  much  a  fact  as  any  other  element.  Sense  and 
spirit  battle  here  for  a  basis  of  mutual  recognition, 
but  in  the  struggle,  they  blind  Ibsen's  view. 

At  times  the  characters  in  "  When  We  Dead 
Awaken  "  utter  some  keen,  poetic  ideas ;  but  tem- 
peramentally, in  their  escape  of  reality,  they  do  not 
touch  the  realm  of  the  supernatural,  an  element 
underlying  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  "  and  "  The 
Master  Builder."  We  might  point  to  many  a  John 
Gabriel  Borkman,  walking  on  Wall  Street,  as  Dr. 
Slosson  suggests,^  and  to  many  a  Consul  Bernick 
in  New  York  homes,  but  only  within  the  insane  ward 
do  we  hope  to  discover  an  Irene,  with  Rubek  in  the 
ante-room. 

However  weak  Ibsen  grew,  he  nevertheless  seems  to 
have  retained  to  the  verj'  end  his  enviable  instinct  for 
dialogue,  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  first 
act  of  **  When  We  Dead  Awaken."    Because  of  these 

*  Sec  "  Ibsen  as  an  Interpreter  of  American  Life."    Edwin 
E.  Slosson.    Th§  Independent,  May  31,  1906,  pp.  U53-U55. 
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true  tiMicbes  Uial  flicker  into  fl&me,  ilie  obtcuritj  of 
rmK^n  setmi  all  the  mart  ofafcure.  As  the  critte  mid^ 
**  Thi>  man  of  science  ha«  disctrrered  tbr  aoal  [to  tlib 
dramit]»  and  doen  not  alto^tlier  know  vhat  lo  do 
irith  it.**  Perhaps  in  real  life  that  is  go;  perhapSv 
when  rrvelation  rushes  on  us^  it  finds  as  lie]ple«i  in 
oar  ewtfdae  of  will ;  having  fought  with  direct  fmr- 
po§e  for  the  vague,  we  know  not  what  to  do  when  the 
tague  becomes  evident. 

Were  we  so  inclined,  we  might  enter  the  reahn  of 
spiritualism  in  our  discussion  of  **  When  We  Dead 
Awaken>"  but  it  would  be  carrying  Ibsen  much  fur* 
ther  than  be  e\*er  went*  Suppose  a  dead  love  has 
had  an  active  infiuence  upon  Rubek,  it  does  not  make 
the  embodiment,  Irene*  anj  the  less  insane.  So  sug- 
gestive is  the  title  of  Ibsen*s  plaj,  that  we  might 
carry  it  to  any  length,  without  clearing  the  Ib^en 
aeeretf  without  reaching  the  Ibsen  solution. 

**  When  We  Dead  Awaken  *'  is  Ibsen*s  art  tribute 
on  the  altar  of  Io%'e:  upon  its  surface,  he  has  sketclifHl 
faint  tracings  from  "  Brand,"  from  ^'^  Hedda  Gab* 
ler,"  from  "  l^he  Master  Builder,'*  from  *'  John  Ga- 
briel Borkman/'  We  hear  Uie  same  chant  that  rose 
above  the  crashing  avalanche  beneath  wliich  Brand 
was  buried. 

Wlien  a  man  of  Ibsen's  age  turns  upon  himaelf, 
and  becomes  satiric  over  the  outcome  of  his  life-workf 
it  is  as  though  he  Imd  laughed  at  his  own  funeraL 
Yet  though  he  may  thereby  have  shown  that  he 
dotibted  tlie  efficacy  of  his  mi  its  ion,  he  was  never  the- 
ItfiS  afltrming,  witli  unshakable  faith,  the  essential  and 
fundamentnl  elements  in  life.  Wo  might  curry  M. 
Hod^s  critique  still  furtlicr,  and  say  that  Ibsen  here 
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for  the  first  time  writes  a  play  which,  wherever  it  is 
coherent,  stands  representative  of  an  emotion.^ 

The  sands  in  the  hour  glass  were  slowly  coming  to 
the  end.  Ibsen's  pen  was  no  longer  to  be  active. 
Only  now  and  then  did  a  fitful  spark  take  hold  of 
him ;  he  had  almost  done  with  the  world,  even  though 
the  world  refused  to  be  done  with  him.  During  the 
Boer  War  he  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  his 
sympathies  were  for  the  English;  the  Dutch  papers 
took  the  matter  up,  and  Cornelius  Karel  Elout  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  To  the 
latter  Ibsen  addressed  a  dignified  reply  (December  9, 
1900)  to  an  open  letter  which  had  appeared  in  PoU- 
tiken;  herein  he  persisted  in  his  desire  to  remain  a 
man  of  peace  in  politics,  to  be  neutral  in  all  ques- 
tions of  war.  Historically,  it  is  very  evident  that 
his  sympathies  rested  with  England. 

A  second  apoplectic  stroke  seized  Ibsen  in  1902, 
and  from  this  he  never  quite  recovered ;  in  fact,  only 
in  fitful  moments  was  he  himself,  gaining  sufficient 
strength  to  show  his  pleasure  over  Norway's  freedom 
in  1905,  and  over  the  accession  of  King  Hakon. 

After  this  the  darkness  of  night  settled  upon  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen;  his  mind  gave  way  completely,  and  he 
became  even  as  his  own  conception  of  Oswald  in 
"  Ghosts."  When  he  talked,  he  murmured  incoher- 
ently in  a  mixture  of  Norwegian  and  German.  His 
acts  were  childish,  as  he  walked  around  his  room, 

•  Rod  writes:  **  Par  son  denouement,  la  demi^re  pi^ce  d*Ibsen, 
qui  est  un  supreme  pohne  d'amour,  tel  que  peut  le  concevoir 
un  vieiUard  dont  les  jeux  ont  fouill^  tous  les  secrets  de  U 
▼ie,  va  rejoindre  le  seul  drame  d*amour  dont  on  puisse 
le  rapprocher:  celui  Tristan  et  Iseult  qu*eniporte  ensemble, 
pardllement,  la  mtoe  vague  d'apalsement  et  d*oubli.** 
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ftopping  now  and  then  to  gmae  Tacantly  from  his 
wiiidiir.  He  would  greet  the  ontiriiig  derotioo  of 
his  wife  with  wann  show  of  affectioiiy  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  grandchildren,  Tankrcd,  Irene,  and 
Eleonora,  seemed  to  give  him  peculiar  pleasure. 
Thus  passed  the  time  until  Maj,  1906. 

All  this  while  the  outside  world  was  eager  for  any 
new  bulletin ;  a  big  world-figure  lay  dying  in  Chris- 
tiania.  How  many  thought  of  the  poor  student  who 
had  first  come  to  the  Norwegian  capital;  of  the  por- 
crty-stricken  genius  who,  after  a  long  period  of 
jjcnury,  exiled  himself  for  twenty-seven  years,  never 
once  relinquishing  his  innate  love  for  Norway,  though 
the  national  characteristics  taxed  him  sorely? 

Ibsen,  the  Master,  lay  dying,  and  nations  sent 
inquiries;  a  little  man,  scorned  in  his  ideas,  hated 
for  his  truth  and  his  frank  intention,  had  brought 
the  world  around  to  believe  in  his  power.  Slowly  the 
daj's  in  May  passed  by  until  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d — at  2 :30,  to  be  exact — Henrik  Ibsen  died  at  his 
home  opposite  the  Royal  Gardens.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter if  the  King  of  Norway  attended  his  funeral, 
which  was  made  a  public  function;  or  whether  King 
Edward  VII  sent  his  representative?  There  are  two 
conflicting  queries  that  rise  up  in  one's  mind  over  the 
pomp  with  which  the  exit  of  Henrik  Ibsen  was  made. 
The  world  was  paying  tribute  to  the  power  of  intel- 
lect; in  general,  very  few  had  a  right  conception  of 
the  nmn.  But  only  in  the  balance  of  the  two  will  one 
l)e  able  to  see  Henrik  Ibsen  as  he  should  be  seen.  The 
limitations,  the  depths  of  his  work,  will  measure  tiie 
limitations,  the  depths  of  his  view.  A  knowledge  of 
the  man  will  temper  his  cold  intensity  of  thought. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

HENRIK    IBSEN,   THE    MAN    AND    HIS    PLATS 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  preeminently  a  man  of  his 
time;  the  current  by  which  civilization  advances, 
carried  him  faster  than  the  rest  of  men.  A  poet  who 
stands  ten  years  ahead  of  his  age  is  given  the  power 
to  see  twenty  years  beyond  the  ken  of  the  average 
vision.  To  this  gift  of  far  sight,  may  be  added  the 
depth  and  concentration  which  stamped  his  genius. 
Ibsen  is  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, for  he  is  one  of  the  intellectual  forces  by 
which  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  recognised  in 
the  future.  When  the  intensity  of  his  application, 
however,  has  fallen  into  its  proper  proportion,  the 
universality  of  his  intention  and  scope  will  be  found 
to  lack  a  value  of  the  first  rank. 

If  a  study  of  the  man  and  his  work  has  not  im- 
pressed us  with  the  positive  weight  of  his  mission, 
then  we  have  not  seen  Henrik  Ibsen  at  all;  he  is 
neither  food  for  children,  nor  a  palliative  for  weak 
souls;  he  demands  a  generous  spirit,  a  mind  ready 
for  conviction,  a  sympathy  based  on  understanding. 
What  he  is,  he  was  forced  to  make  the  world 
acknowledge;  imposing  a  hard,  unadorned  standard 
for  his  followers,  he  made  the  task  of  adherence  still 
more  difficult  for  himself.  If,  in  the  long  battle,  the 
Ibsen  believers  were  wounded,  they  could  be  certain 
that  he  himself  was  being  crucified. 

The  misunderstanding  of  Henrik  Ibsen  is  largely 
due  to  one  of  two  things :  ignorance  of  his  purpose, 
of  his  philosophy,  and  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
principles  of  modem  philosophy  are  characterized; 
or    else    an    hysterical    approach    to    his    meaning 
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Ibtfj],  Die  nmiiv  was  of  rsried  and  oootraffictorjr 
tiwtper.  He  wju  potiiive  in  \m  riews^  nmrtiiiBes 
iwri^pingt  aif  for  intftaoec,  when  be  taU  Peter  Han- 
m-n  (1H88)  tlmt  hU  Ditnbh  irniisktioi]  of  "^Faost^ 
wiu  the  finest  in  extfltence.  But  he  did  not  reiexii 
iM-ifig  cfjiidM'd  in  hij  turn;  *^  All  lliia  I  hmYe  chosen 
III  %ay  to  yiiu  quite  frankly,**  he  wrote  to  Hariri^ 
Lttiik^n  (1877),  ** .  ,  .1  give  you  free  pemmsion 
to  rrt«iliiiii*  in  kind*" 

Ih«en  potiACHAed  a  lurge  amount  of  per»onal  v^vt- 
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ity;  in  his  habits  he  was  precise  and  formal;  it 
is  said  that  his  house,  furnished  in  ornamental 
fashion,  was  arranged  in  almost  stiff  regularity, 
while  his  study  bore  the  same  signs  of  order  and 
concentration  that  his  written  manuscript  possessed. 
He  was  particular  about  his  titles,  and  his  decora- 
tions,^ and  he  showed  a  naive  enjoyment  over  his 
association  with  royalty  that  was  not  wholly  com- 
patible with  his  dignity. 

Though  in  soul  he  was  isolated,  and  though  his 
life  was  largely  based  upon  a  consideration  of 
things  remembered — memory  with  him  plays  a  vital 
part — Henrik  Ibsen  was  not  a  recluse;  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  lov- 
ing to  walk,  finding  delight  in  travel,  noting  the 
picturesque  in  environment;  but  subjecting  every- 
thing to  the  consuming  seriousness  of  his  nature. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  picture  of  the  pomp- 
ous little  figure,  tramping  up  and  down  his  room 
with  hands  behind  his  back,  defying  interruption, 
and  resenting  people  who  watched  him  with  curious 
intent.  Simple  in  his  general  bearing,  one  always 
pictures  him  as  seated  in  what  Mr.  Gosse  called 
^^  permanent  silence,"  no  details  escaping  his  ob- 
servation. 

As  a  friend,  Ibsen  showed  a  tendency  to  confi- 
dence, but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  a  friend 
in  return;  one  had  to  remain  content  with  spiritual 
communion,  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed.  So 
real  were  people  to  him,  even  in  their  absence,  that 
"  anything  more  seemed  superfluous,"  Ibsen  once 
wrote  after  months  of  silence.  But  he  never  failed 
'Sec  Letter,  Correspondence,  105. 
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to  give  his  expression  of  J03'  over  the  success  of  lu§ 
friends;  he  was  staunch  and  true,  be^owiiig  recog- 
nition of  merit  to  all  who,  like  Iiiniself»  were  involTcd 
in  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  age. 

To  his  biographers  Ibsen  Imd  the  faculty  of  dis* 
cussing  himself  as  though  he  were  an  outside  per- 
son ;  he  gauged  their  excellencies  of  estimate*  as  be 
would  gauge  himself  were  he  the  critic;  he  wits  ap- 
preciative of  their  efforts  and  was  eager  to  help 
them  toward  a  t>etter  understanding  of  his  work*  la 
certain  wa^^s  it  is  to  t>e  regretted,  after  all,  Uiat 
Hegel  discouraged  hini  in  his  desire  to  prepare  an 
autobiographical  record* 

He  had  little  respect  for  the  average  critic, 
though  he  was  always  first  to  acknowledge  bi$  io* 
debt edn ess  to  honest  criticism ;  his  ire  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  felt  that  lie  was  being  taken  to  tadc 
simply  because  he  was  himself,  and  for  no  organic 
or  fundamental  reason.  That  is  why  he  hail  the 
habit  of  hedging  in  what  was  most  meaningful  to 
hiuL  But  whenever  he  was  attacked,  lie  met  the  op- 
position with  silent  fortitude,  *'  Be  dignified/*  be 
once  wrote  to  Brandes;  "  dignity  is  the  only  wi?«ipoii 
against  such  assaults/' 

Although  lie  reached  his  maturity  at  an  early 
age,  Ibjjcn  was  always  approaching  different  angles 
of  vision;  he  was  always  changing.  The  way  in 
which  til  at  alteration  occurred  is  seen  in  the  grad- 
ual advance  from  his  Norwegian  to  his  Scandina- 
^  vian  point  of  view,  and  finally  to  his  wider  Teu tonie 
racial  s^-mpathies, 

Ibsen's  se\t-&p^\ivV^  V^'iV  demanded  that  he  re* 
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over,  in  order  to  give  freedom  to  his  intellect,  he 
sacrificed  his  family  to  the  cause.  Ibsen's  barque 
being  freighted  with  the  conventional  baggage  of 
life,  he  threw  overboard  the  accepted  things  of  life 
as  readily  as  a  man-of-war  clears  her  decks  for 
action.  Ibsen's  exile  is  not  unlike  that  of  Dante's, 
though  it  was  not  tempered  with  the  same  humane 
refinement  of  feeling.  Distance  brought  Ibsen  the 
essence  of  Norway;  he  might  despise  the  Norwe-^ 
gians  in  their  weakness,  but  he  loved  his  country. 
In  1870  he  wrote:  "  One  describes  summer  best  on  a 
winter  day."  That  is  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
spected distance. 

If  Ibsen  possessed  culture,  it  was  marked  with  the 
quality  of  Puritanical  severity  and  not  of  richness. 
His  understanding  was  not  based  upon  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  books;  he  seemed  to  pride  him- 
self upon  his  persistent  ignoring  of  authors.  His 
likes  and  dislikes  were  strong,  and  in  certain  in- 
stances his  lack  of  sympathy  was  surprising.  In 
intellectual  satisfaction  he  was  nearer  to  his  Bible 
than  he  was  to  Zola  or  Tolstoi  or  Mill ;  he  knew  but 
little  of  Shakespeare,  and  expressed  no  desire  to 
know  more,  until  the  publication  of  Brandes'  cri- 
tique on  the  poet.  He  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  being  able  to  read  only  fragments  of  an  author 
when  he  could  sense  his  value.  He  once  wrote  to  a 
Byron  translator  that,  although  he  was  only  fa- 
miliar with  a  few  of  Byron's  poems,  he  had  a  feel- 
ing "  that  his  works,  translated  into  our  language, 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  freeing  our  aesthetics 
from  many  moral  prejudices."  He  oftetv  IKt^'tj  V5c^ 
owD  judgment,  not  based  on  scYvo\aT%\\vp^  voX.^  ^^^ 
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balance  with  the  opinionB  of  experts,  ••uid  fak  con- 
clusions were  never  so  far  wrong  in  their  Tmlues. 
The  one  great  thing  that  irritated  Ibsen,  was  to 
have  to  combat  any  statement  of  his  inddytedoess 
to  authors;  he  was  only  too  eager  to  proclaim  his 
ignorance  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Kierkegaard 
[Letter,  40],  George  Sand  [229],  and  Dumas 
[229].* 

As  a  letter  writer,  Ibsen  exhibits  a  very  narrow 
vein;  the  foregoing  study  has  shown  sufficiently 
wherein  the  value  lay.  Though  Ibsen  wrote  with 
frankness,  he  could  never  strip  himself  completely, 
and  he  had  an  aversion  from  long  arguments  on 
paper.  The  "  Correspondence,"  as  published  for 
English  readers,  exhibits  many  gaps  which  the  years 
may  fill.  In  the  midst  of  trivial  details  and  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  emphasis  upon  money  matters, 
which  might  easily  have  been  eliminated  by  the  edi- 
tors, we  are  able  to  gather  the  vital  outlines  for  an 
excellent  portrait. 

Ibsen  was  not  a  brilliant  letter  writer,  nor  is  there 
displayed  any  unusual  amount  of  critical  illumina- 
tion. Though  the  style  in  which  this  collection  (as 
translated  by  Mr.  Laurvik  and  Miss  Morison)  is 
written,  shows  by  its  unevenness  that  the  statements 

'  Regarding  foreign  influence  on  Ibsen,  consult  Jules 
Lcmaftre,  " Contemporains/*  6e  series;  Emile  Faguct  discusses 
the  connection  l)etween  George  Sand  and  Ibsen,  in  Journal  d€ 
Dehats,  January  11,  March  15,  1897;  Victor  Basoh  on  **  Ibsen 
et  (leorge  Sand,"  Cosmopolh,  February,  1898;  George  Brandes 
on  "  Henrik  Ibsen  en  France,"  CosmopolU^  January,  1897. 
As  for  Kierkegaard,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  consult  Maurice  Muret's  "  Un  pr^curscur  d^Ibsen*  Sdren 
Kierkegaard,"  Revue  de  Paris,  July  1,  1901. 
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were  not  penned  with  a  conscious  thought  of  future 
publication,  yet  there  is  a  navoeti  about  the  book 
not  wholly  devoid  of  a  peculiar  charm ;  there  is  even 
a  conciseness  that  marks  most  of  his  dramas.  Mr. 
Howells  calls  them  ^^  crabbed,  formal,  painfully 
truthful "  letters. 

To  a  remarkable  degree  the  knowledge  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  rests  upon  translation;  those  who  came  to  him 
•under  the  guise  of  interpreters,  were  generally 
prompted  by  serious  motives,  and  did  their  work 
conscientiously,  sometimes  even  brilliantly.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Archer's  efforts  are  distinctive.  Ibsen 
had  definite  notions  regarding  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  the  duties  of  a  translator.  He  wrote  to 
Gjertsen,  in  1872 :  "  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
rendering  the  meaning.  .  .  ."  Only  once  was  he 
heard  to  express  impatience  over  the  multifarious 
versions  of  his  plays.  "  Unfortunately,**  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  I  have  far  too  many  Grerman  translators." 
He  knew  neither  French  nor  English  sufficiently  well 
to  speak ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  read  in 
cither  tongue.  He  deplored  this  lack,  especially  as 
it  came  between  him  and  his  desire  to  go  to  London. 
In  1896  and  1896  friends  were  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  make  a  trip  to  England.  ^ 

Ibsen^s  theatre  y  one  of  ideas  ^  against  the  arti-  '   ^ 
ficiafilv  oi  scribet  ne  places  a  naturalism  whicn  is 

r^'liflrlv  ^'°  ^"^*"  ^  jlffllfi  mn***^  I'tifi'tunfoiy  ^'^^^ | 

humai^fe,  cleansinpr  the  con]pinnplAro  ^f  pvprv  nn- 
egaentiftl:  his  dptails  are  luminous.  To  tins  inleira- 
ity  of  matter  he  brought  a  technique  that  was  al- 
ways interesting,  and  ever  increasing  in  its  dynamic 
simplicity.     \ 
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In  his  artistic  derdopiiiait,  hovcns',  ve  aost  be 
careful  nerer  to  dissociate  the  differait  slagei.  Al- 
though he  advanced  from  the  sentiment  and  n>- 
mance  of  Odden&chlager,  Ibsen  nerer  freed  himself 
from  the  romantic  spirit;  thou^  he  arrired  at  a 
period  when  he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  for  him 
to  resort  to  the  subterfuges  of  the  ^wdlHnade*% 
play,  he  nerer  forgot  the  theatricalism  of  Scribel 
however  much  he  might  lay  it  aside.  ^ 

Ibsen  was  instinctively  the  dramatist;  he  con- 
verted all  things  into  terms  of  action;  he  read  his 
newspaper  with  an  eve  cm  the  stage ;  books  appealed 
to  him,  especiallv  if  they  contained  the  possibilities 
of  a  plav.  "  Have  you  not  noticed,"  he  wrote  to 
Lorentz  Dietrichson,  in  1879,  ^  that  you  have  in 
the  division  of  vour  poem,  entitled  *A  Norwegian 
Sculptor,'  the  subject  for  a  five-act  popular  play?*' 
Again,  to  Jonas  Lie,  in  1900,  he  wrote:  ^Do  you 
not  think  of  dramatizing  the  story  of  Feste?  •  .  . 
Just  listen!"  In  both  instances  he  sketched  a 
scenario. 

We  have  commented  sufficiently  on  Ibsen's  style  to 
know  its  dominant  characteristics;  he  was  hardly 
ever  light  and  airy ;  even  in  "  Brand  "  and  **  Peer 
Gynt,"  the  abandon  of  spirit  was  always  tempered 
by  restraint,  ^^^len  he  gained  his  perfection  of 
prose,  instead  of  the  deep  purple  patches  of  **  Em- 
peror and  Galilean,"  we  were  given*  a  monotone  es- 
sence in  diction  used  by  no  other  playwright  on  the 
stage.  And  because  of  his  severity  in  later  treat- 
ment, Ibsen  was  deprived  of  the  great  element,  va- 
riety. ProtcssoT  'Oo'^Aftxv  «vi^^rts  this  view  when 
he  writes:  **T\ve  tivxv^^  o\  n^x>s\^%V^^^  ^\  ^av 
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matic  dialogue  in  Shakespeare  is  incomparably  wider 
than  it  is  in  Ibsen.*'  \ 

/He  saw  things  at  their  highest  pitch;  most  dram- 
atics begin  with  the  first  act,  and,  according  to 
conventional  laws,  proceed  to  the  fifth.  Ibsen  illus- 
trates that  one  may  begin  with  the  fifth  act  and  defy 
conventional  laws.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  calls  \ 
"  (jrhosts  "  a  play  of  culmination,  a  "  fifth  act "  only.*  J 

'^bsen  is  not  strenuous,  but  tense  nas  a  workman, 
every  detail  is  centred  on  the  consuming  idea;  he 
is  not  a  cheap  technician,  although  he  does  resorCl 
to  the  theatrical  for  eff^ect.     As  an  artist  his  style^ 
presupposes  form.     But  f his  form  is  active,  not  con- 
templative; his  characters  never  awe,  they  interest 
because  of   their   nearness.      Ibsen's   psychology    is 
nervous;  it  is  prompted  by  the  forces  of  the  mo? 
ment,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  forces  of  the  past,  j  Ji 

As  a  craftsman  Ibsen  was  slow  and  painstaking; 
his  outline,  his  second  draft,  his  "  fair  copy  "  rep- . 
resented  long  periods  of  study,  during  which  liis 
characters  meant  everything  to  him;  situation,  in 
his.  theatre,  is  secondary.  The  outward  scene  in  his 
dramas  is  compressed  to  its  lowest  terms.  In  the 
midst  of  his  disgruntled  estimate.  Max  Nordau 
none  the  less  speaks  the  truth :  "  It  is  the  return  to 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  unities  of  time  and  v 
space,  with  an  orthodoxy  compared  with  which  the 
French  classicists  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  are  here- 
tics."    It  is  because  the  content  is  so  vital  that  the 

'  See  *"  Ibsen,  the  PlaywHght,**  by  Brander  Matthews,  Book- 
man, Febniarj,  1906,  p.  568.  Contained  also  in  his  ^  Inquiries 
and  Opinions.**  The  discussion  considers  the  matter  of  French 
influence. 
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form  ■umetiiiiM  ttiikes  a  duandaoft 
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it  departs  from  its  logical  austerity. 

On  Julj  SSy  18TS,  vhile  in  BmTmria;,  IhseB  wrote 
to  Brandes  about  his  vork.  ^I  must  cooftie  mt- 
self ,"  wo  be  maintmined,  **'  to  that  vbich  is  mj  ora* 
to  that  around  vUcb  aU  mj  thooghts  circfe.  Mj 
domain  is  not  an  extensive  one,  but  within  it  I  do  ■¥ 
best.  Now,  don't  be  disoorering  egnsm  in  this,  I 
beg  of  Toa!"  The  external  world  wfairii  he  saw 
was  by  no  means  a  large  segment:  it  was  distinctly 
marked  by  Norw^ian  pandty  of  ookxiry  it  was 
stamped  with  a  caste  that  betrayed  it  as  a  Tcry 
small  coimnunity.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  find 
a  certain  incongruous  union  of  elements  in  Ibsen's 
plays — a  very  bourgeois,  emotive  type  distracted  by 
the  gravest  problems,  propounding  the  most  vital 
ethics.  They  are  not  noble  personages*  though  they 
have,  as  if  by  accident,  isolated  noble  qualities  in 
them.  The  problems  are  oftentimes  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  characters. 

^ Ibsen  docs  not  charm  so  much  as  he  fascinates: 
his  true  worth,  as  an  artist,  is  that  he  stimulates,  he 
provokes  the  workings  of  conscience.  He  does  not 
reach  his  eflTects  primarily  through  ordinary  dra- 
matic means:  his  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy  is 
sometimes  so  elusive  that  it  is  \\sxiA  to  determine  how 
far  the  play  is  one  or  the  other.  ,  The  same  mixture 
occurs  in  other  directions:  to  establish  Ibsen  as  a 
pessimist  one  would  have  to  refute  the  belief  that  he 
is  an  optimist  and  an  idealist. 

Dr.  Brandes,  in  his  ''  Eminent  Authors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  attempts  to  classify  Ibsen's 
mind — ^to  group  tW  KAsi^l^  viv  \\\s  ^t^xsa^  >a:»&s!!\  ^^ms 
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heads:  (1)  those  connected  with  religion;  (ft)  those 
contrasting  the  past  with  the  present;  (S)  those 
that  treat  of  social  classes  and  their  life-struggle; 
(4)  those  that  discuss  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  I 
cannot  quite  say,  with  Brandes,  that  Ibsen's  ten- 
dency was  to  reduce  his  characters  to  ideas;  but  it 
is  sometimes  evident  that,  as  a  dramatist,  he  does 
commit  some  peculiar  errors  in  logic  for  the  sake  of 
those  ideas.  ^^ 

r  Ibsen's  value  as  a  modem  writer  lies  in  his  insist- 
lencc  upon  the  application  of  the  dnrtrine  of^evolu- 
Jtioa  to  .matters,  of  intellectual  life.  Because,  in  his 
plays,  he  puts  himself  ahead  of  his  age,  people  iii 
stantly  called  him  an  anarchist,  a  socialist,  an  icono- 
clast of  all  that  is  established  in  society.  But  his 
^^  third  empire  "  in  no  way  presupposes  license.  Ib- 
sen's aim  in  life  is  thoroughly  ethical;  according  to 
his  nature,  however,  he  approaches  the  facts  of  life 
in  his  own  way,  concerning  himself  only  with  those 
facts  that  jeopardize  life.  Only  after  one  has  been 
taught  to  reject  the  lie  is  one  able  to  accept  the 
truth.  He  would  rather  struggle  than  be  at  peace. 
The  whole  of  life  for  him  centres  in  becoming,  not 
in  the  attainment.  Ibsen's  pessimistic  moments  were 
mostly  within  himself,  when,  for  example,  he  doubted 
— and  here  we  note  his  egoism  tempered  by  the 
streak  of  Puritanism  in  him — whether  his  "  third 
empire  "  would  ever  materialize.^ 

Viewing  life,  therefore,  from  its  stormy  side,  Ib- 
sen's error  was  largely  the  product  of  his  ignoring 
the  other  side.     His  aim  was  not  to  give  one  pleas- 

'  Compare   Ibsen,   Nietzsche,  and  Wagner  in  their  reUUoa 
to  the  "third  empire.'* 
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ore:  mt  to  9Btk  the  best  in  Hfe. 

rim  did  ool  take  the  form  of  KmrcUng  for 

vhj  portknlar  eooditioiift  and  relatioB»  cxiftv  but 

of  Uiovinf^  wfaj  particular  coDditions  slMiiild  Bot  ex- 

^  ifL  If  hit  ""'third  kingdom''  lacked  a  doninant 
principle,  &«  Boresen  rig^tlj  arers  the  lack  vas 
due  to  a  want  in  Ibsen  himsdf ,  of  anj  sTstematiaed. 
thorough-grounded  education.  He  is  an  untutored 
9  idealist  and  rerohitionarr,  but  his  red  flag  does  not 
sanction  riolenoe. 

^  Ibsen's  whole  social  attitude  presupposes  a  free 
de%'€:Iopinent  of  the  individual:  his  idea  of  a  new  so- 
cietj  makes  it  essential:  ererr  true  relation  which 
mav  exi<>t  between  man  and  woman  determines  it. 
Because  the  individual  is  hemmed  in,  is  developed 
unevr;iily,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  family  is 
unstable,  that  love  is  hollow,  that  truth  and  light 
are  obscured.  (  Ibsen's  idea  of  free  marriage  does 
not  do  away  with  whatever  social  convention  the 
world  accepts  as  a  symbol  of  the  marriage  bond:  he 
simply  believes  that  there  are  those  living  in  wed- 
lock who  have  never  been  joined  spiritually;  that 
there  are  some  marriages  which  are  immoral,  exist- 1 


mere  are  some  marriages  wnicn  are  immoral,  exisi-i 

' ing  simply  because  the  marriage  bond  holds  themy 

The  human  conscience  must  be  aroused.  Whatever 
wc  may  say  concerning  the  elastic  boundaries  of  Ib- 
sen's freedom,  we  can  never  escape  his  firm  belief  in 
nobility  of  motive  and  purity  of  conscience.  The  in- 
dividual shall  not  work  against  society,  but  by  his 
own  fulness  and  purity  he  shall  cleanse  society  of  its 
I   enormous  ills. 

Ibsen  is  constantly  insisting  that  the  duty  of  one's 
life  is  ^*  to  realize  one's  self  " — in  what  manner  he 
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does  not  quite  make  clear,  for  the  free  exercise  of 
will  in  his  dramas  results  in  disaster,  as  a  proof  that 
one  needs  must  make  certain  compromises  with  con- 
ditions. There  are  moments  in  a  lifetime,  however, 
when  one  can  best  benefit  society  by  developing  to 
the  highest  point  that  which  Ibsen,  in  September, 
1871,  was  seeking  in  Brandes — ^**.aJulLhlooded  ego- 
jsm  " — an  individualism  blind  to  anything  outside 
of  itself.  "  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  bene- 
fit society  more  than  by  coining  the  metal  you  have 
in  yourself."  He  would  thus  found  his  society,  not  ^ 
upon  the  unit  of  the  State,  but  upon  the  unit  of  the 
Individual.  If  this  is  such  a  radical  conception  for 
the  people,  they  will  eventually  become  educated  to 
the  idea.  Radical  in  thought,  Ibsen  was  far  from 
radical  in  action.  ^^  He  has  less  courage  than 
Nietzsche,"  writes  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  "  though  no 
less  logic,  and  is  held  back  from  a  complete  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  doctrine  because  he  has  so  much 
worldly  wisdom,  and  is  so  anxious  to  make  the  best 
of  all  worlds." 

/  If  one  will  examine  closely  the  characters  in  Ib- 
sen's dramas,  it  will  be  discovered  that,  however  ex- 
treme their  views,  they  are  always  made  to  realize, 
through  love,  through  .grief ,  wherein  their  views 
have  been  too  extreme,  j  Having  thrown  all  human 
consideration  overboard  m  a  frantic  effort  to  main- 
tain a  supremacy  of  will,  these  individuals,  dried  up 
in  their  intensity,  and  lacking  the  yielding  quality 
of  unctiousness,  have  naught  to  fall  back  on,  and 
therefore  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order 
to  gain  that  which  awaits  them  ahead.^ 
'  Ossip-Louri^,   in   his   *"  La    Philosophie   Sociale   le   Tb^Atre 
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With  this  in  mind,  I  think  we  may  reconcile  what 
most  conservatives  regard  as  Ibsen's  incendiary  re- 
mark that  the  State  must  be  done  away  with,  if  the 
individual  is  to  live.  When  the  processes  of  evolu- 
tion are  f ocussed  close  together,  and  when  the  dis- 
tinctive stages  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
as  they  do  in  drama,  but  as  they  do  not  in  nature, 
the  cataclysm  is  startling,  even  though  it  is  not  true. 
Ibsen's  individualism  did  not  presuppose  defiance, 
but  preparation.  In  this  spirit  one  should  read  the 
discussions  as  to  Church  and  State  which  colour  the 
final  pages  of  *^  Brand  " ;  in  this  spirit  we  must  take 
his  declaration  that  **a  State  may  be  annihilated, 
but  not  a  nation." 

Living  in  a  very  prescribed  society,  Ibsen  in  his 
plays  yet  outlines  a  very  noble  conception  of  a  new 
social  organism,  where  the  clergy,  the  press,  the 
politician,  the  capitalist,  the  younger  generation, 
and  the  family  shall  all  be  placed  upon  a  different 
and  a  sounder  basis.  Ossip-Louri^  summarizes  what 
J  he  considers  to  be  the  positive  effect  of  Ibsen's  so- 
cial philosophy,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  In- 
dividual and  social  regeneration  is  possible.  Love  is 
the  primary  basis  of  it;  (2)  Truth  and  Light;  (S) 
Individual  Effort — will,  action,  liberty,  justice;  (4) 
the  Family  and  not  the  individual  constitutes  the 
unity  of  Society;  (5)  the  Emancipation  of  Woman. 

d*Ibsen;'  writes:  ''L'indivldu  qui  d^ire  reconquMr  la  totaliU 
i  dc  sa  personnalit^  originale,  doit  se  soustraire  plus  ou  moins 

cotnpl^tement  &  Tinfluence  g6n6rale,  s'isoler  du  groupe  social, 
redevenir  lui-mdme,  abandonner  toutes  les  conventions  men- 
song^res,  rechercher  la  v^rit^  et  la  lumifere,  reconqu^rir  sa 
puissance,  sa  force  individuelle,  qu*il  mettra  plus  tard  au 
rvice  de  \a  BOcVfelfer 
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Ibsen  lived  to  see  many  effects  in  Norway  which 
transpired  from  his  preachments. 

Ibsen's  plays  and  letters  very  clearly  indicate  his 
attitude  toward  party  politics ;  we  see  the  opposition 
elements  in  his  conceptions  of  Stensgard  and  Stock- 
mann;  his  political  views  were  not  theoretical,  they 
were  practical  and  mandatory.*  He  was  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  modem  social  point  of  view;  but 
his  chief  concern  was  for  the  raw  material,  as  it 
were,  out. of  which  the  future  was  to  be  constructed. 

The  elements  of  society,  as  they  exist,  were  never 

releasing  to  him;  he  could  see  in  them  only  menace; 
they  were  always  held  under  suspicion.  Ibsen's 
highest  point  in  social  philosophy  is  to  be  found  inU^ 
**  Rosmersholm  " ;  the  reason  he  despised  the  aver  J 
age  man  was  because  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
strike  an  average  anything.  The  newspapers  were 
bad  because  the  professional  reporter  had  sup- 
planted the  noted  editorial  writer;  politics  were  bad 
because  the  politicians  were  small  in  aim  and  weak 
in  will.  In  many  ways,  by  the  very  aversion  he 
showed  to  answer  questions  or  to  indicate  means, 
Ibsen  had  the  same  aloofness  from  the  crowd  that 
^Matthew  Arnold  had. 

The  hope  of  the  younger  generation  rests  upon 
the  revitalizing  of  society,  and  the  New  Society,  as 
seen  by  Ibsen,  involves  the  establishing  of  the 
Family  on  a  firmer  and  truer  basis ;  there  must  be  no  ^ 
corruption,  and  no  deception;  in  all  relations  there 
must  be  perfect  understanding.  Sentiment  must  not 
blind  one,  which  does  not  mean  that  sentiment  should 
not  exist.  Marriage  to-day  is  largely  based  on  ig- 
*Sec  Correspondence,  1 78 — ^To  BJon\soT\,^oa«,^V%?t^SRsN^K* 
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noFAfice,  pnnnpied  by  no  deeper  motive  UiAn  A  i 
tain  pleftJiiire,  a  certaiii  external  gimlificatioo*  III 
Ibfteo^s  plajs  tnarrUge  is  iisuaJ]T  a  onesided  affair. 
And  »o,  his  coDception  of  the  Familjt  bearing  in 
mind  the  outcome  of  his  many  familj  tragedies^  ift» 
after  all,  a  very  noble  one,  although  be  proceeds  to 
»how  this  by  painting  the  blackest  coDditioii.  The 
salvation  of  the  family,  and  hence  the  saliratioii  of 
Society,  will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  tlie  Iiuliiid- 
X  ual  is  to  be  allowed  to  develop  in  a  healthy  maimer, 
^     ethicallyt  morally,  spiritually,  and  physically, 

We  have  shown  how,  in  **  Love's  Comedy,"  Ibom 

cfttne  very  near  creating  a  noble  concept  of  iovc ;  but, 

despite  this  fact,  people  have  so  far  misunderslood 

his  motives  as  to  accuse  him  of  believing  in  no  lore 

at  all*    Similarly  Ibsen  is  to*day  popularly  regardct] 

as  an  advocate  of  the  separat  ion  of  the  sexes ;  this  it 

far  from  his  view;  on  the  contrary,  he  never  pro* 

tests    against   the    famil3' ;   his    indignation    is    com* 

J    pktcly  concerned  with  the  conditions  on  which  Ibc 

|— family  is  founded,     Ossipe-Lourie  ^    states  the  ease 

plainly  when  he  says  that  Ibsen  '*  wishes  a  free  man 

and  a  free  woman,  and  in  order  to  have  a  free  iimn« 

Lthc  woman  must  be  free.*'    In  this  way  only  docs  he 

hope  to  have  a  perfect  union  of  sexes. 

I  have  emphasized  elsewhere  that  Ibsen  only  re- 
garded the  woman's  cause  as  otic  side  of  the  social 
problem;^  he  did  not  consider  it,  per  t^,  the  only 
*  Tl»e  same  nutlior  says;  "X'itidividu*  c'est  Ic  gcoue  fA?on«l, 
le  rayon  vjvifiimt,  Ic  r^gi^n^rsteur  qui  atn^nerji  la  pariflonlitm 
de  Iji  vie  sin^iale,  la  rraie  liberty  la  vraie  justice.  In  vtmlU? 
tolidiirit^  hum  nine*" 

'Coanult  Ibe  ^orwt^fta\&^  ^t  3>asNt  9^^  V&SB^  ja  its  bearli^ 
on  women*  ^ 
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vital  problem.  But  in  Ibsen's  accentuation  of  cer- 
tain phases,  is  it  not  partly  true,  as  Nordau  pointed 
out,  that  his  women  appear  to  have  no  duties,  but 
all  rights?  It  is  a  question  at  times,  despite  the 
high  moral  and  philosophical  intention  which  is  the 
motive  power,  whether  or  not  the  consequent  actions 
are  tinged  by  a  lower  order  of  feminine  instinct. 
However,  it  is  false  to  conceive  of  Ibsen's  sanctioning 
a  love  or  relation  purely  sensual  in  its  positive  worthy 

All  of  Ibsen's  women  are  related,  cut  from  the  \ 
same  cloth;  they  all  have  capacities  which  have  been 
perverted  by  some  social  condition.  In  Ibsen's  world 
the  man  and  woman  must  be  complements,  one  to  the 
other.  It  will  take  some  time  for  this  equality  to^ 
adjust  itself,  but  when  it  does  take  effect,  there  will 
be  no  element  of  jealousy  left  in  the  compact,  there 
will  be  no  tone  of  condescension,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  suppression  of  individual  tastes.  The 
union  of  sexes  is  something  above  law,  even  though 
by  law  it  is  solemnized.  But,  since  humanity  is  not 
a  constant  factor,  we  might  well  question  whether 
this  requisite  of  free  marriage  anywhere  assures  the 
stability  or  permanence  of  the  choice?  Ibsen,  no 
doubt,  meant  the  unswerving  perpetuation  of  the 
union,  but  he  reckoned  on  the  Superman's  strength, 
not  on  the  average  variability. 

Yet  the  remarkable  thing  about  Ibsen's  women  is 
that,  however  similar  they  may  be  in  outline,  they 
represent  very  diverse  phases  of  intellectual,  social, 
and  spiritual  development.  This  makes  us  ponder 
the  subtle  distinction  in  the  critic^s  remark  that,  had 
Nora  been  Rebecca  West,  she  never  would  have  mar- 
ried Helmar.     Another  phase  qI  Vi^i  \ia%RXk  n\sw  ^ 
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Duurriage  b  detected  in  the  rdmlioiis  between  the 
man  and  woman  in  his  social  dramas;  the  fonner,  bj 
the  union,  is  in  no  vay  hampered,  while  upon  the 
hitter  is  thrust  the  necessity  of  sacrificing,  of  sub- 
ordinating some  of  her  indiriduality  in  the  assomp* 
tion  of  the  duties  of  motherhood.  As  an  individ- 
ualist,  Ibsen  would  like  to  see  sudi  a  mutual  trust, 
and  sudi  a  nmtual  realization  of  reciprocal  duties, 
as  will  lead  to  f  uU  development  of  rights  on  aU  sides. 
So  perfectly  balanced  in  his  own  mind  was  this  idea 
of  equality,  that  it  is  small  wonder  Ibsen  s<imetimes 
despaired  when  he  tried  to  adjust  theory  to  practice. 

Because  of  his  acute  vision,  Ibsen's  impression- 
istic dealing  with  scientific  facts,  while  illogical  and 
often  fakely  correlated,  none  the  less  reached  the 
desired  effect.  Even  though  they  may  not  have 
faithfully  detailed  the  scientific  processes,  they  drew 
attention  to  the  importance  of  larger  scientific  law 
or  principle,  and  pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences 
of  ignoring  action  and  reaction.  From  this  stand- 
point Ibsen's  characters,  and  most  generally  his 
women,  are  interesting  pathological  studies;  they 
carry  symptoms  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  med- 
ical books,  and  which,  though  they  may  not  act 
wholly  in  the  way  science  has  proved  them  to  act,  at 
least  are  indicative  of  neurasthenia  in  its  varying  de- 
grees. Ibsen  blotted  out  for  his  purposes  any  concep- 
tion of  the  heredity  of  nobility;  his  irritation  would 
not  allow  him  to  conceive  of  such.  But  in  his  earlier 
years  he  had  had  just  a  sufficient  amount  of  medical 
training  to  give  him  confidence  in  his  ignoring  of 
special  diagnosis ;  he  relied  here  on  liis  observation. 

In  Kis  pess\mvsx«v  Tfe%«i  \%»  ^^n^  \s^  \»s.  Walthy 
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indignation;  in  his  seeming  lack  of  restraint  in  his 
ideas,  he  is  saved  by  the  .theological  crease  in  his 
nature.  He  might  be  accounted  didactic,  were  it 
not  that  he  conceived  his  idea  in  terms  of  action. 
He  was  an  unsystematic  thinker,  but,  as  Mr.  Archer 
says,  **  his  originality  lies  in  giving  intense  dra- 
matic life  to  modem  ideas."  His  theology  finds  ex- 
pression in  *^  Emperor  and  Galilean " ;  his  ethics 
and  morals  lie  hidden  in  all  of  his  plays.^ 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  value  of  Ibsen  to  his 
age;  we  may  not  always  take  life  so  seriously,  but 
this  in  no  way  makes  actual  living  less  serious.  We 
may  be  given  to  cling  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  truth  will  be  hidden  until 
the  doubt  is  cleared  away./  We  will  never  be  able  to 
systematize  the  Ibsen  idea,  although  we  may  be  able 
later  to  measure  definitely  the  Ibsen  technique.  But 
in  his  moral  and  ethical  value,  he  will  in  years  to  come 
bear  that  relation  to  his  period  which  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire  bore  to  theirs.  His  portraits  have  not  the 
large  humanity  which  will  allow  them  to  be  separated 
from  their  age.  /  That  is  why  "  The  Pretenders,'* 
"  Brand,"  and  "  Peer  Gynt  **  have  more  claim  upon 
the  future  than  "  A  Doll's  House." 

'  Theodore  Lasius,  in  his  "  Prteisses  Psycholo^ques  et 
Reiigieuses  de  son  CEuvre,**  insists  on  Ibsen's  profundity  of 
moral  life.  He  writes:  **  Henrilc  Ibsen  a  €i€  le  premier 
homme  qui  nous  ait  fait  comprendre  l*inviolabilit^  de  la  loi 
int^rieure.  Cest  lui  qui  nous  a  ouvert  le  ciel  de  P^vangile 
et  nous  a  initio  aux  myst^res  de  toute  vie  religieuse,  en  nous 
faisant  comprendre  toute  Tincomparable  grandeur  et  la 
beauts  sublime  de  roravre  du  Christ." 

THE  Ein> 
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including  Gosse^s  Biographj  of  Ibsen.] 

JjKsn,  Hexsik — 

lUustreret  Norsk  Literaturhistorie.  (i  vols.)  Christiania, 
1896.  [Consult  index  to  2d  part  of  Vol.  II.  Book 
contains  colour-plate  of  Ibsen  in  costume.    See  3^,  p.  709.] 

jMOZBt  HcxiiK — 

Henrik  Ibsen.  A  Critical  Biography.  Translated  by 
William  Morton  Payne.  With  a  Supplementary  Chapter 
by  the  Translator.    McClurg,  1901. 

Lasius,  Tii^ooobe — 

Henrik  Ibsen:  Premisses  Psycholoffiques  et  Religieuses  de 
son  CEuvre.  [Thesis.  University  de  Paris.]  Paris,  1906. 
[Bibliography,  French  and  German,  pp.  167-174.  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Kierkeeaard.  Note:  1.  Analysis  of  Catilina; 
2.  Idealistic  Tenckncv  in  Ibscn*s  Plays;  3.  Realistic  and 
Symbolic  Tendencies.  J 

Lausvik,  Johk  NiLSEir,  akd  Moaisox,  Mabt  (Translators) — 
Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen.    Duffield,  1905. 

Lee,  Jeannette — 

The  Ibsen  Secret.  A  Key  to  the  Prose  Dramas  of  Henrilc 
Ibsen.  Putnam,  1907.  [Published  previously  in  Tht  Critir 
and  Putnam'g.] 

LemaItef.,  Jules — 

lmpTcss\ORb  v\fc  TVxbkVt^,  Vfe  ^T.  On  "Ghosts"  and  ''.\ 
Doll's  Houser     \p^\j^  Kx^^g^X.  '^^  Y^'^  ^sA.  K^y^ist  iC, 
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LiCRTiKBEion,  Henii — 

R0VU0  d€9  Caun  €t  Conf4renc€$:  Les  Drames  Qynboliques 

d'lbsen. 

Les  Tendances  g^n^rales  du  drame  d'Ibsen,  11  Maiy  1899» 

pp.  405-19. 

kosmersholm,  7  Mars,  1901,  pp.  799-800. 

Rosmersholm,  98  Mars,  1901,  pp.  110-114. 

Lady  from  the  Sea,  11  Avril,  1901,  pp.  dOS-910. 

Hedda  Gabler,  2  Mai,  1901,  pp.  355-569. 

Master  Builder,  pp.  355-369. 

LitUe  Eyolf,  6  Juin,  1901,  pp.  593,  600. 

Borkman,  13  Juin,  1901,  pp.  650-657. 

When  We  Dead,  90  Juin,  1901,  pp.  673-679. 

R^lisme  et   Symbolisme   dans   rauvre   d*  Ibsen,   4  Juil., 

1901,  pp.  809-816. 

L'individualisme  d*Ibsen.     11  JuU.,  1901,  pp.  843-851. 

The  same  author  has  written  another  article  on  ''When 

We  Dead  Awalcen**:  Revu^  philomatiqus  d0  Bordsanw^  iv. 

No.  5,  pp.  193-909;  also  Le  Pessimisme  d*Ibsenx  Revus 

iU  ParUf  15,  viii,  1901.    Among  the  references  given  during 

this  course,  note: 

Gaultier,    J.    de— La    Fiction    uniyerselle.      Paris,    1903, 

Mereure  de  France. 

Geyer,  Dr.— Le  ThMtre  d'Ibsen.    Rwus  BUue^  16,  7,  1904. 

(Medico-psychological.  ] 

Leneveu,  G.— Ibsen  et  Maeterlinck.  Paris,  1909.  OUendorf. 

ProK>r,  Comte  de— Le  Peer  Gynt  d*Ibsen.     Paris,  1897, 

Mercure  de  France, 

Barine,  A.  de— Henrik  Ibsen:  Brand.    Revue  Bleue^  15,  9, 

1877. 

Faguet,  £.— Ibsen.    Journal  dee  D4baU,  11,  1  et  15,  11, 

111,1897. 

Lemattre^  J. — ^De  Tinfluence   r^cente   des   litteratures   du 

Nord.    Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  15,  xii,  1894. 

Lemaltre,  J. — John  Gabriel   Borkman.     Revue  dee  Deux 

Mondee,  139,  pp.  693-704;  Journal  dee  Debate,  8,   1889; 

7,  1895. 

Lugn6-Po(i— Ibsen  et  son  public.    Revue  BUue,  16  et  93, 

vii,  1904. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.    Solness.    Le  Figaro,  No.  99,  1894. 

Quesnel,  L.    Henrik  Ibsen.    Revue  Suieeet  47:986;    Revue 

Bleue,  95,  vii,  1874. 

[Excellent  German  articles  given;  see  Course.] 

LlTZMAKN,    BeKTHOLD — 

Ibsens  Dramen:   1877-1900.     Bin   Beit  rag  tur  Geschichte 
des   deutschen    Dramas   im    19   Jahrhundert     Hamburg,* 
1901. 
LoTHAE,  Rudolph — 

Henrik  Ibsen.     Leiptis,  1902.     V^t\  VKS«\>i«^Vt  tt.\«t«si»^ 
with  concise  bibliography,  pp.  1Q^VI\.\ 
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Ihseri:  The  Man,  hia  Art,  and  his  Significance,     Morgan* 

Shepard,  1907. 
Matthews,  B»ANDEa— 

Inquires   and   Opinions,     Scribnerf    1907.      [kI,   Ib^n   lite 

Playwright,  pp,  229-219.1 
MooHi;,  George^ 

Impressions  and  Opinions,  I §91,  pp.  915-^. 

Reading  List  on  Mndern  Dramatists.     The  Bontoti  Book 
Co.,  1907. 
NoiDAU,  Max — 

Degeneration*     Applet  on,    lfi95.      |Book    111,    EgOHnaniM* 

Chapter  ir*     Ibsemsm.     pp,  338-415,] 
OasiP-LorEiif:— 

La  Philosophic  Socialc.     Lc  ThMtre  d'lhsen,     Faris,  1900, 

FABSAftaE,   L»— 

Henrik    ll>senE   Ein   Beltrag  mr  nenaten   Gesclildite   der 

norwegischcn  Nationaititeratur.    Leipxig^  1883, 
Fax^uien,  John — 

EHnneningen  an  Henrik  Ibsen,    [He  Is  also  to  be  credited 

witli  Saniliv  med  Ibsen  (1^06). J 
Her  11,  Bmil — 

Hcnriif  Ibscna  Dramen.     Sechzchn  Vorlesungcn.     I^lpKigi 

Shaw,  GEOftHK  BiaxAan— 

Dramatic    Opinions    and    Essays^      (3    voK)      Brentniio. 

1906.      [Containing    mnny    reviews    on    Ibsen,    origiiiaHy 

written  for  the  London  Saturday  R^pi€w,\ 
Shaw,  Gkoeok  BtasAmu^- 

The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenlsm.     Brentano,  1905.     [CArrlef 

the  reader  through  *''  Hedda  Gabler,**  but  does  not  conMdrr 

any  of  tJie  Saga  play^i.J 
Sahouia,  CiiAai^a — 

Henrik  Ibsen*     Etude  sur  sn  Vie  et  son  ^urn«,     Parb^ 

1891, 

VASEKItB,    VaLTBID 

Henrik  Ibsen.  Ett  Sknlde  portrtttt    Stockholm.     [Sec  llie 
Lothar  bibliography.] 
Wavkusy,  a,  B.— 

Fl ay hoiise  Impressions.    London,  1892.    [Ibsen,  ppu  47-4S7.| 

Wlt-KSTEKU*   PiniJI'   H. — 

Four  Lectures  on  Henrik  Ibsen*  I>eaUng  eWefly  with  hk 
Metrical  Works^  Sonnenschein,  189^,  (A  roo&l  exceltrni 
commentary.] 

•  WOEftNEl,    ROMAH — 

Hennk  Ibsen.  (9  vols,)  Munich,  190a  [Tbe  first  voUoM 
only  is  &t  pre^ikV  ptQC^rable^i  dtf 
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